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FAIR MARGARET 



CHAPTER I 

HOW PETER U^ THE SPANIARD 

It vas a spring afternoon in the sixth year of the reign 
of King Henry VII. of England. There had been a 
great show in London, for that day his Grace opened 
the newly convened Parliament, and announced to his 
faithful people — who received the news with much 
cheering, since war is ever popular at first — his in- 
tention of invading France, and of leading the English 
armies in person. In Parliament itself, it is true, the 
general enthusiasm was somewhat dashed when 
allusion was made to the finding of the needful funds ; 
but the crowds without, formed for the most part of 
persons who would not be called upon to pay the 
money, did not suffer that side of the question to 
trouble them. So when their gracious liege appeared, 
surrounded by his glittering escort of nobles and men- 
at-arms, they threw their caps into the air, and shouted 
themselves hoarse. 

The king himself, although he was still young in 
years, already a weaiy-looking man with a fine, pindied 
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In every man, it is said, there can be found a resem- 
blance, often far off and fanciful enough, to some beast 
or bird or other creature, and certainly in tliis case it 
was not hard to discover. The man resembled an 
eagle, which, whether by chance or design, was the crest 
he bore upon his servants' hvery, and the trappings 
of his horse. The miflinching eyes, the hooked nose, 
the air of pride and mastery, the thin, long hand, the 
quick grace of movement, all suggested that king of 
birds, suggested also, as his motto said, that what he 
sought he would find, and what he found he would 
keep. Just now he was watching the interview be- 
tween the English king and the leaders of the crowd 
whom his Grace had been pleased to summon, with 
an air of mingled amusement and contempt, 

" You find the scene strange, Marquis," said the 
ambassador, glancing at him shrewdly. 

" Senor, here in England, if it pleases your Ex- 
cellency," he answered gravely, " Seiior d'Aguilar. 
The marquis you mentioned Uves in Spain — an ac- 
credited envoy to the Moors of Granada ; the Senor 
d'Aguilar, a humble servant of Holy Church," and 
he crossed himself, " travels abroad — upon the Church's 
business, and that of their Majesties'." 

" And his own too, sometimes, 1 believe," answered 
the ambassador drily, " But to be frank, what 1 do 
not understand about you, Seiior d'Aguilar, as I know 
that you have abandoned political ambitions, is why 
you do not enter my profession, and put on the black 
robe once and for all. What did I say — black ? With 
your opportunities and connections it might be red by 
with a hat to match." 
e Senor d'Aguilar smiled a little as he reviWci. 
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** You said, I think, that sometimes I travel on my 
own business. Well, there is your answer. You are 
right, I have abandoned woridly ambitions — most of 
them. They are troublesome, and for some people, 
if they be bom too high and yet not altogether rightly, 
very dangerous. The acorn of ambition often grows 
into an oak from which men hang." 

" Or into a log upon which men's heads can be 
cut off. Senor, I congratulate you. You have the 
wisdom that grasps the substance and lets the shadows 
flit. It is really very rare." 

" You asked why I do not change the cut of my 
garments," went on d'Aguilar, without noticing the 
interruption. " Excellency, to be frank, because of 
my own business. I have failings like other men. 
For instance, wealth is that substance of which you 
spoke, rule is the shadow ; he who has the wealth has 
the real rule. Again, bright eyes may draw me, or a 
hate may seek its slaking, and these things do not suit 
robes, black or red." 

" Yet many such things have been done by those 
who wore them," repUed the ambassador with meaning. 

" Aye, Excellency, to the discredit of Holy Church, 
as you, a priest, know better than most men. Let the 
earth be evil as it must ; but let the Church be like 
heaven above it, pure, unstained, the vault of prayer, 
the house of mercy and of righteous judgment, wherein 
walks no sinner such as I," and again he crossed 
himself. 

There was a ring of earnestness in the speaker's 
voice that caused de Ayala, who knew something of 
his private reputation, to look at him curiously. 

" A true fanatic, and therefore to us a useful man," 
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I be tbotight to himself, " though one who knows how 
to make the best of two worlds as well as most 
of tliem ; " but aloud he said, " No wonder that 
|Our Giuich rejoices in such a son, and that her 
toemics tremble when he lifts her sword. But, Sefior, 
you have not told me what you think of all this 
ceremony and people." 

" The people I know well, Excellency, for I dwelt 
among tliem in past years and speak their language ; 
and that is why I have left Gmnada to look after itself 
for a while, and am here to-day, to watch and make 

report " He checked lumself, then added, " As for 

the ceremony, were I a king I would have it otherwise. 
MiTiy. in that Iwuse just now tliosc \*ulgar Commons 
they call tlicm, do they not ? — almost 
lireateocd their ro>-al master when he humbly craved 
I tithe of the country's wealth to fight the country's 
Yes. and I saw him turn pale and tremble at 
tough voices, as tliough thtrir echoes shook his 
Itbrone. I tell you. Excellency, that the time will 
: in this land when those Commons will be king. 
>ok now at tliat fellow whom his Grace holds by 
fte band, calling him ' sir ' and ' master,' and yet whom 
be knot's to be, as I do, a heretic, a Jew in disguise, 
whose sins, if he had his rights, sliould t>e purged by 
_ fire. Why, to my knowledge last night, that Israt^tc 

aid things against the Church " 

' Whereof the Churcli, or its servant, doubtless 
lade notes to be used when the time comes," broke 
I de Ayala. " But tlie audience is done, and his 
Righneas beckons ns forward to the feast, where 

: be no heretics to vex us, and. as it is Lent, 
much to eat. Come, SdJor I for wc stop the way. 
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6 FAIR MARGARET 

Three hours had gone by, and the sun sank redly, 
for even at that spring season it was cold upon the 
marshy lands of Westminster, and there was frost in 
the air. On the open space opposite to the banqueting- 
hall, in front of which were gathered squires and 
grooms with horses, stood and walked many citizens 
of London, who, their day's work done, came to see 
the king pass by in state. Among these were a man 
and a lady, the latter attended by a handsome young 
woman, who were all three sufficiently striking in 
appearance to attract some notice in the throng. 

The man, a person of about thirty years of age, 
dressed in a merchant's robe of doth, and wearing a knife 
in his girdle, seemed over six feet in height, while his 
companion, in her flowing, fur-trimmed cloak, was, for a 
woman, also of unusual stature. He was not, strictly 
speaking, a handsome man, being somewhat too high 
of forehead and prominent of feature ; moreover, 
one of his clean-shaven cheeks, the right, was marred 
by the long, red scar of a sword-cut which stretched 
from the temple to the strong chin. His face, however, 
was open and manly, if rather stem, and the grey 
eyes were steady and frank. It was not the face of 
a merchant, but rather that of one of good degree, 
accustomed to camps and war. For the rest, his 
figure was well-built and active, and his voice when he 
spoke, which was seldom, clear and distinct to loudness, 
but cultivated and pleasant — again, not the voice of a 
merchant. 

Of the lady's figure Uttle could be seen because of 
the long cloak that hid it, but the face, which appeared 
within its hood when she turned and the dying sunlight 
filled her eyes, was lovely indeed, for from her birth to 
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^lier death-day Margaret Castell — fair Margaret, as 
she was called — had this gift to a degree that is rarely 
granted to woman. Rounded and flower-like was 
that face, most delicately tinted also, with rich and 
curving lips and a broad, snow-white brow. But 
the wonder of it, what distinguished her above 
everything else from other beautiful women of her 
time, was to be found in her eyes, for these were not 
blue or grey, as might have been expected from her 
general colouring, but large, black, and lustrous ; soft, 
too, as the eyes of a deer, and overhung by curling 
lashes of an ebon black. The effect of these eyes of 
hers shining above those tinted cheeks and beneath the 
brow of ivory whiteness was so strange as to be almost 
startling. They caught the beholder and held him, as 
might the sudden sight of a rose in snow, or the morning 
star hanging luminous among the mists of dawn. 
Also, although they were so gentle and modest, if that 
beholder chanced to be a man on the good side of 
fifty it was often long before he could forget them, 
especially if he were privileged to see how well they 
matched the hair of chestnut, shading into black, that 
waved above them and fell, tress upon tress, upon the 
shapely shoulders and down to the slender waist. 

Peter Brome, for he was so named, looked a little 
anxiously about him at the crowd, then, turning, 
addressed Margaret in his strong, clear voice. 

" There are rough folk around," he said ; " do you 
think you should stop here ? Your father might be 
angered. Cousin." 

Here it may be explained that in reality their 
kinship was of the slightest, a mere dash of blood 

Ltbat came to hct through her mother. Still they 
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called each other thus, since it is a convenient title 
that may mean much or nothing. 

" Oh ! why not ? " she answered in her rich, slow 
tones, that had in them some foreign quaUty, some- 
thing soft and sweet as the caress of a southern wind 
at night. ** With you. Cousin," and she glanced 
approvingly at his stalwart, soldier-like form, " I have 
nothing to fear from men, however rough, and I do 
greatly want to see the king close by, and so does Betty. 
Don't you, Betty ? " and she turned to her companion. 

Betty Dene, whom she addressed, was also a cousin 
of Margaret, though only a distant connection of 
Peter Brome. She was of very good blood, but her 
father, a wild and dissolute man, had broken her 
mother's heart, and, Uke that mother, died early, 
leaving Betty dependent upon Margaret's mother, 
in whose house she had been brought up. This 
Betty was in her way remarkable, both in body 
and mind. Fair, splendidly formed, strong, with 
wide, bold, blue eyes and ripe red Ups, such was 
the fashion of her. In speech she was careless 
and vigorous. Fond of the society of men, and 
fonder stiU of their admiration, for she was romantic 
and vain, Betty at the age of five-and-twenty was yet 
an honest girl, and well able to take care of herself, 
as more than one of her admirers had discovered. 
Although her position was humble, at heart she was 
very proud of her lineage, ambitious also, her great 
desire being to raise herself by marriage back to the 
station from which her father's folly had cast her 
down — ^no easy business for one who passed as a 
waiting- woman and was without fortune. 

For the rest« she loved and admired her cousin 
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Margaret more than any one on earth, while Peter 
she liked and respected, none the less perhaps because, 
try as she would — and, being nettled, she did try 
hard enough — her beauty and other charms left him 
quite unmoved. 

In answer to Margaret's question she laughed and 
answered : 

" Of course. We are all too busy up in Holbom 
to get the chance of so many shows that I should wish 
to miss one. Still, Master Peter is very wise, and I am 
always counselled to obey him. Also, it will soon be 
dark." 

" Well, vJi," said Margaret with a sigh and a 
little shrug of her shoulders, " as you are both against 
me, perhaps we had best be going. Next time I come 
out walking, cousin Peter, it shall be with some one 
who is more kind." 

Then she turned and began to make her way as 
quickly as she could through the thickening crowd. 
Finding this difficult, before Peter could stop her, 
for she was very swift in her movements, Margaret bore 
to the right, entering the space immediately in front of 
the banqueting-hall where the grooms with horses and 
soldiers were assembled awaiting their lords, for here 
there was more room to walk. For a few moments 
Peter and Betty were unable to escape from the mob 
which closed in behind her, and thus it came about 
that Margaret found herself alone among these people, 
in the midst, indeed, of the guard of the Spanish 
ambassador de Ayala, men who were notorious for 
their lawlessness, for they reckoned upon their master'* 
pfivil^ to protect them. Also, for the most part, 
they were just then more or less in liquor. 
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One of these fellows, a great, red-haired Scotchman, 
whom the priest-diplomatist had brought with him 
from that coimtry, where he had also been ambassador, 
suddenly perceiving before him a woman who appeared 
to be young and pretty, determined to examine her 
more closely, and to this end made use of a rude 
stratagem. Pretending to stiunble, he grasped at 
Margaret's cloak as though to save himself, and with 
a wrench tore it open, revealing her beautiful face and 
graceful figure. 

" A dove, comrades ! — a dove ! " he shouted in 
a voice thick with drink, " who has flown here to give 
me a kiss." And, casting his long arms about her, 
he strove to draw her to him. 

" Peter ! Help me, Peter ! " cried Margaret as she 
struggled fiercely in his grip. 

" No, no, if you want a saint, my bonny lass," 
said the drunken Scotchman, " Andrew is as good as 
Peter," at which witticism those of the others who 
understood him laughed, for the man's name was 
Andrew. 

Next instant they laughed again, and to the ruifian 
Andrew it seemed as though suddenly he had fallen 
into the power of a whirlwind. At least Margaret 
was wrenched away from him, while he spim round 
and roimd to fall violently upon his face. 

" That's Peter I " exclaimed one of the soldiers in 
Spanish. 

" Yes," answered another, " and a patron saint 
worth having " ; while a third pulled the recumbent 
Andrew to his feet. 

The man looked Uke a devil. His cap had gone, 
and his fiery red hair was smeared with mud. More- 
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over, his nose had been broken on a cobble stone, 
and blood from it poured all over him, while his little 
red eyes glared like a ferret's, and his face turned a 
dirty white with pain and rage. Howling out some- 
thing in Scotch, of a sudden he drew his sword and 
rushed straight at his adversary, purposing to kill 

^^b Now, Peter had no sword, but only his short knife, 

^Hliphich he found no time to draw. In his hand, however, 

^^Bte carried a stout holly staff shod with iron, and, 

^^Brhile Margaret clasped her hands and Betty screamed, 

^^nn this he caught the descending blow, and, furious 

as it was, parried and turned it. Then, before the 

man could strike again, that staff was up, and Peter 

had leapt upon him. It fell with fearful force, breaking 

the Scotchman's shoulder and sending hira reeling 

back. 

" Shrewdly struck, Peter 1 Well done, Peter ! " 
shouted the spectators. 

But Peter neither saw nor heard them, for he was 
mad with rage at the insult that" Iiad been offered 
to Margaret, Up flew the iron-tipped staff again, 
and down it came, this time full on Andrew's head, 
which it shattered like an egg-shell, so that the brute 
fell backwards, dead. 

For a moment there was silence, for the joke had 
taken a tragic turn. Then one of the Spaniards said, 
glancing at the prostrate form : 

" Name of God ! our mate is done for. That 
merchant hits hard." 
Instantly there arose a murmur among the dead 

s comrades, and one of them cried : 
" Cut him down I " 
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Understanding that he was to be set on, Peter 
sprang forward and snatched the Scotchman's sword 
from the ground where it had fallen, at the same time 
dropping his staff and drawing his dagger with the 
left hand. Now he was well armed, and looked so 
fierce and soldier-like as he faced his foes, that, al« 
though four or five blades were out, they held back. 
Then Peter spoke for the first time, for he knew that 
against so many he had no chance. 

" Englishmen," he cried in ringing tones, but 
without shifting his head or glance, "will you see 
me murdered by these Spanish dogs ? " 

There was a moment's pause, then a voice behind 
cried : 

" By God ! not I," and a brawny Kentish man-at- 
arms ranged up beside him, his cloak thrown over his 
left arm, and his sword in his right hand. 

" Nor I," said another. " Peter Brome and I have 
fought together before." 

" Nor I," shouted a third, " for we were bom in 
the same Essex himdred." 

And so it went on, until there were as many stout 
Englishmen at his side as th^re were Spaniards and 
Scotchmen before him. 

" That will do," said Peter, " we want no more than 
man to man. Look to the women, comrades behind 
there. Now, you murderers, if you would see English 
sword-play, come on, or, if you are afraid, let us go 
in peace." 

" Yes, come on, you foreign cowards," shouted 
the mob, who did not love these turbulent and privi- 
leged guards. 

By now the Spanish blood was up, and the old 
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k -hatred awake. In broken English the sergeant 
he guard shouted out some filthy insult about 
garet, and called upon his followers to " cut 
throats of the London swine." Swords shone 

red in the red sunset light, men shifted their feet and 
bent forward, and in another instant a great and 
bloody fray would have begun. 

But it did not begin, for at that moment a tall 
senor, who had been standing in the shadow and 
watching all that passed, walked between the op- 
posing lines, as he went striking up the swords with 
bis arm. 

" Have done," said d'Aguilar quietly, for it was he, 
speaking in Spanish. " You fools ! do you want to 
see every Spaniard in London torn to pieces ? As 
for that drunken brute," and he touched the corpse 
of Andrew with his foot, " he brought his death upon 
himself. Moreover, he was not a Spaniard, there is 
no blood quarrel. Come, obey me t or must I tell 
you who I am ? '■ 

" We know you. Marquis," said the leader in a 

cowed voice. " Sheath your swords, comrades ; after 

all, it is no affair of ours." 

^^k The men obeyed somewhat unwillingly ; but at 

^^Hus moment arrived the ambassador de Ayala, very 

^BaiigTy, for he bad heard of the death of his servant, 

demanding, in a loud voice, that the man who had 

killed him should be given up. 

^^ " We ivill not give him up to a Spanish priest," 

^^■iiouted the mob. " Come and take him if you want 

^^■im," and once more the tumult grew, while Peter 

^^Tnd his companions made ready to fight. 

Fighting there would have been also, notwfe=i\.a.TiOi'Q^ 
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all that d'Aguilar could do to prevent it; but of 
a sudden the noise b^;an to die away« and a hush 
fell upon the place. Then between the uplifted 
weapons walked a short, richly clad man, who turned 
suddenly and faced the mob. It was King Henry 
himself. 

" Who dare to draw swords in my streets, before 
my very palace doors ? " he asked in a cold voice. 

A dozen hands pointed at Peter. 

'' Speak," said the king to him. 

" Margaret, come here," cried Peter ; and the girl 
was thrust forward to him. 

" Sire," he said, " that man," and he pointed to 
the corpse of Andrew, " tried to do wrong to this 
maiden, John Castell's child. I, her cousin, threw 
him down. He drew his sword and came at me, and 
I killed him with my staff. See, it Ues there. Then 
the Spaniards — ^his comrades — ^would have cut me 
down, and I called for English help. Sire, that is 
all." 

The king looked him up and down. 

" A merchant by your dress," he said ; " but 
a soldier by your mien. How are you named ? " 

" Peter Brome, Sire." 

" Ah ! There was a certain Sir Peter Brome who 
fell at Bosworth Field — not fighting for me," and he 
smiled. " Did you know him perchance ? " 

" He was my father. Sire, and I saw him slain — aye, 
and slew the slayer." 

'* Well can I believe it," answered Henry, consider- 
ing him. " But how comes it that Peter Brome's 
son, who wears that battle scar across his face, is 
clad in merchant's woollen ? ** 
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" Sire," said Peter coolly. " my father sold his 
lands, lent his all to the Crown, and I have never 
rendered the account. Therefore I must live as I 
can." 

The king laughed outright as he replied ; 

" I like you, Peter Brome, though doubtless you 
hate me." 

" Not so. Sire. While Richard lived I fought for 
Richard. Richard is gone ; and, if- need be, I would 
fight for Henry, who am an Englishman, and serve 
England's king." 

" Well said, and I may have need of you yet, nor do 
I bear you any grudge. But, I forgot, is it thus 
that you would fight for me, by causing riot in my 
streets, and bringing me into trouble with my good 
friends the Spaniards ? " 

" Sire, you know the story." 

" I know your story, but who bears witness to it ? 
Do you, maiden, Castell the merchant's daughter ? " 

" Aye, Sire. The man whom my cousin killed 
maltreated me, whose only wrong was that I waited 
to see your Grace pass by. Look on my torn cloak." 

" Little wonder that he killed him for the sake of 
those eyes of yours, maiden. But this witness may 
be tainted." And again he smiled, adding, " Is there 
no other ? " 

Betty advanced to speak, but d'Aguilar, stepping 
tonraid, lifted his bonnet from his head, bowed and 
said in English : 

" Your Grace, there is ; I saw it all. This gallant 
gentleman had no blame. It was the servants of my 
countryman de Ayala who were to blame, at any rate 
at first, and afterwards came the trouble." 
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Now the ambassador de Ayala broke in, claiming 
satisfaction for the killing of his man, for he was stiU 
very angry, and saying that if it were not given, he 
would report the matter to their Majesties of Spain, 
and let them know how their servants were treated in 
London. 

At these words Henry grew grave, who, above all 
things, wished to give no offence to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 

" You have done an ill day's work, Peter Brome," 
he said, " and one of which my attorney must consider. 
Meanwhile, you will be best in safe keeping," and he 
turned as though to order his arrest. 

" Sire," exclaimed Peter, " I Uve at Master Castell's 
house in Holbom, nor shall I run away." 

" Who will answer for that," asked the king, " or that 
you will not make more riots on your road thither ? " 

" I will answer, your Grace," said d'Aguilar quietly, 
" if this lady will permit that I escort her and her 
cousin home. Also," he added in a low voice, *' it 
seems to me that to hale him to a prison would be more 
like to breed a riot than to let him go." 

Henry glanced roimd him at the great crowd who 
were gathered watching this scene, and saw something 
in their faces which caused him to agree with d'Aguilar. 

" So be it. Marquis," he said. " I have your word, 
and that of Peter Brome, that he will be forthcoming 
if called upon. Let that dead man be laid in the Abbey 
till to-morrow, when this matter shall be inquired of. 
Excellency, give me your arm ; I have greater ques- 
tions of which I wish to speak with you ere we sleep." 




CHAPTER II 

JOHN CASTEU, 

When the king was gone, Peter tamed to those men 
who bad stood by him and thanked them very heartily. 
Then he said to Margaret : 

" Come, Cousin, that is over for this time, and you 
have had your wish and seen his Grace. Now, the 
sooner you are safe at home, the better I shall be 
pleased." 

" Certainly," she replied. " I have seen more than 
I desire to see again. But before we go let us thank 
this Spanish senor " and she paused. 

" D'Aguilar, Lady, or at least that name will serve," 
said the Spaniard in his cultured voice, bowing low 
before her, his eyes fixed all the while upon her 
beautiful face. 

" Senor d' Aguilar, I thank you, and so does my cousin, 
Peter Broroe, whose life perhaps you saved— don't 
yoo, Peter ? Oh I and so will my father." 

" Yes," answered Peter somewhat sulkily, " I thank 
him very much ; though as for my life, I trusted to 
my own arm and to those of my friends there. Good 
night. Sir." 

"Ifear,Sefior," answered d'Aguilarwith a smile, "that 
we camiot part just yet. You forget, I have become 
bead for you, and must therefore accompany you to 
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^here you live, that I may certify the place. Also, 
perhaps, it is safest, for these countrymen of mine 
are revengeful, and, were I not with you, might way- 
lay you." 

Now, seeing from his face that Peter was still bent 
upon declining this escort, Margaret interposed quickly. 

" Yes, that is wisest, also my father would wish it. 
Senor, I will show you the way," and, accompanied by 
d'Aguilar, who gallantly offered her his arm, she 
stepped forward briskly, leaving Peter to follow with 
her cousin Betty. 

Thus they walked in the twilight across the fields 
and through the narrow streets beyond that lay 
between Westminster and Holbom. In front tripped 
Margaret beside her stately cavalier, with whom she 
was soon talking fast enough in Spanish, a tongue 
which, for reasons that shall be explained, she knew 
well, while behind, the Scotchman's sword still in his 
hand, and the handsome Betty on his arm, came 
Peter Brome in the worst of humours. 

John Castell lived in a large, rambling, many-gabled, 
house, just off the main thoroughfare of Holbom, 
that had at the back of it a garden surrounded by a 
high wall. Of this ancient place the front part served 
as a shop, a store for merchandise, and an office, for 
Castell was a very wealthy trader — ^how wealthy none 
quite knew — ^who exported woollen and other goods 
to Spain under the royal licence, bringing thence in 
his own ships fine, raw Spanish wool to be manufactured 
in England, and vnih it velvet, silks, and wine from 
Granada ; also beautiful inlaid armour of Toledo steel. 
Sometimes, too, he dealt in silver and copper from the 
mountain mines, for Castell was a banker as well as 
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a mercbant, ot rather what answered to that descrip- 
tion in those daj-s. 

It was said that beneath hb shop were dungeon- 
like store-vaults, built o( thick cemented stone, with 
iron doors through which no thief could break, and 
filled wilh precious things. However this might be, 
certainly in that great house, wliich in the time of the 
Flantagetiets had been lite fortified palace of a noble, 
existed chambers whereof he alone knew the secret, 
since no one else, not e^'en his daughter or Peter, ever 
crossed their tlircshold- Also, there slept in it a 
number of men-servants, very stout fellows, who wore 
knives or swords beneath their cloaks, and watched at 
night to see that all was well. For the rest, the Hving- 
locrtu of this house where Castcll. Margaret his daughter, 
and Peter dwelt, were large and comfortable, being 
new panelled with oak after the Tudor fasliion, and 
having deep windows that looked out upon the garden, 

WTien Peter and Betty reached the door, not that 
which led into tlie shop, but another, it was to find 
thai Margaret and d'Aguilar, who were walking very 
quickly, must have already passed it, since it was 
shut, and they bad vanished. At his knock — a hard 
one — a semng-man opened, and Peter strode through 
the vestibule, or antc-chambcr, into ihc hall, where for 
the most part they ale and sat, for thence he heard 
the sound of vokcs. It was a fme room, lit by lunging J 
lamps of oUve oil, and having a large, open hearth I 
whtfe a lire burned pleasantly, while the oaken table ' 
in front of it was set for supper. Margaret, who had 
thrown off her cloak, stocd warming herself at the fare, 
and the Scfior d'Aguilar, comfortably seated in a big 
diair, which be seemed to have known for yean, J 
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leaned back, his bonnet in his hand, and watched her 
idly. 

Facing them stood John Cas.tell, a stout, dark- 
Dearded man of between fifty and sixty years of age, 
with a clever, clean-cut face and piercing black eyes. 
Now, in the privacy of his home, he was very riclily 
attired in a robe trimmed with the costliest fur, and 
fastened with a gold chain that had a jewel on its dasp. 
When Castell served in his shop or sat in his counting- 
house no merchant in London was more plainly 
dressed ; but at night, loving magnificence at heart. 
It was his custom thus to indulge in it, even when there 
were none to see him. From the way in which he stood, 
8Jid the look upon his face, Peter knew at once that 
he was much disturbed. Hearing his step, Castell 
wheeled roimd and addressed him at once in the clear, 
decided voice which was his characteristic. 

" What is this I am told, Peter ? A man killed 
hy you before the palace gates ? A broil ! A public 
not in which things went near to great bloodshed 
between the English, with you at the head of them, 
and the bodyguard of his Excellency, de Ayala. You 
arrested by the king, and bailed out by this senor. Is 
all this true ? " 

Quite," answered Peter calmly. 

Then I am ruined ; we are all ruined. Oh ! it 
was an evil hour when I took one of your bloodthirsty 
trade into my house. What have you to say ? " 

*' Only that I want my supper," said Peter. " Those 
who began the story can finish it, for I think their 
tongues are nimbler than my own," and he glanced 
wrathfuUy at Margaret, who laughed outright, while 
even the solenm d'Aguilar smiled. 
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" Father," broke in Margaret, " do not be angry 

with cousin Peter, whose only fault is that he hits too 

liard. It is I who am to blame, for I wished to stop 

to sec the king against his will and Betty's, and then 

then that brute," and her eyes filled with tears of 

lamc and anger, " caught hold of me, and Peter 

threw him down, and afterwards, when he attacked 

him with a sword, Peter killed him with his staff, and 

— all the rest happened." 

" It was beautifully done," said d'Aguilar in his soft 

lice and foreign accent. " I saw it all, and made 

■c that you were dead. The parry I understood, 

it the way you got your smashing blow in before he 

lid thrust again— ah I that " 

" Well, well," said Castell, " let us eat first and talk 
tcrwards. Scnor d'Aguilar. you will honour my 
board, will you not . though it is hard to come from 
a king's feast to a merchant's (arc ? " 

" It is I who am honoured," answered d'Aguilar ; 

" and as for the feast, his Grace is sparing in 

tfus Lenten season. At least, I could get little 

eat, and, therefore, like the senor Peter, I am 

cd." 

Castell rang a silver bell which stood near by, where- 
servants brought in the meal, which was excellent 

id plentiful. Wliile they were setting it on the table, 
the merchant went to a cupboard in the wainscoting, 
amd took thence two flasks, wliich he uncorked himself 
with care, saying that he would give the sefnx- some 
of his own country. This done, he said a Latin 

kce and crossed himself, an example whicli d'Aguilar 
followed, remarking that he was glad to find that he 
was in the house of a good Christian. 
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" What else did you think that I should be ? " asked 
Castell, glancing at him shrewdly. 

" I did not think at all, Senor/' he answered ; " but 
alas ! every one is not a Christian. In Spain, for 
instance, we have many Moors and — ^Jews." 

" I know," said Castell, " for I trade with them 
both." 

Then you have never visited Spain ? " 
No; I am an English merchant. But try that 
wine, Senor; it came from Granada, and they say 
that it is good." 

D'Aguilar tasted it, then drank off his glass. 

" It is good, indeed," he said ; " I have not its 
equal in my own cellars there." 

" Do you, then, live in Granada, Senor d'Aguilar ? " 
asked Castell. 

"Sometimes, when I am not travelling. I have 
a house there which my mother left me. She loved 
the town, and bought an old palace from the Moors. 
Would you not like to see Granada, Senora ? " he 
asked, turning to Margaret as though to change the 
subject. " There is a wonderful building there called 
the Alhambra ; it overlooks my house." 

" My daughter is never likely to see it," broke in 
Castell ; " I do not purpose that she should visit 
Spain." 

'* Ah ! you do not purpose ; but who knows ? God 
and His saints alone," and again he crossed himself, 
then fell to describing the beauties of Granada. 

He was a fine and ready talker, and his voice was 
very pleasant, so Margaret listened attentively enough, 
watching his face, and forgetting to eat, while her 
father and Peter watched them both. At length the 
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meal came to an end, and when the serving-men had 
1 away the dbhes, and they were alone, Castell 
Kid: 

' Kow, kinsman Peter, tell me your story." 

So Peter told him, in few words, yet omitting 
nothing. 

" I find no blame in you," said the merchant when 
he had done. " nor do I see how you could have acted 
otherwise than you did. It is Margaret whom I blame, 
for I only gave her leave to walk with you and Betty 
by the river, and bade her beware of crowds." 

" Yes, father, the fault is mine, and for it I pray 
your pardon," said Margaret, so meekly that her father 
could not iind the heart to scold her as he had meant 
to do. 

" You should ask Peter's pardon," he muttered, 
" seeing that he is like to be laid by the heels in a 
dungeon over this business, yes, and put upon his trial 

I for causing the man's death. Remember, he was in the 
Bervice of de Ayala, witli whom our liege wishes to 
fttand well, and de Ayala, it seems, is very angry." 
Now Margaret grew frightened, for the thought that 
hann might come to Peter cut her heart. The colour 
left her cheek, and once again her eyes swam with 
tears. 

" Oh ! say not so," she exclaimed. " Peter, will you 
not fly at once ? " 

" By no means," he answered decidedly. " Did 1 
not say it to the king, and is not this foreign lord bond 
for me ? " 
" What can be done ? " she went on ; then, as a 

^ thought struck her, turned to d'Aguilar, and, clasping 

lier slender hands, looked pleadingly into his face aad 
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asked : " Senor, you who are so powerful, and the 
friend of great people, will you not help us ? " 

" Am I not here to do so, Senora ? Although I think 
that a man who can call half London to his back, as 
I saw your cousin do, needs Uttle help from me. But 
listen, my coimtry has two ambassadors at this Court — 
de Ayala, whom he has offended, and Doctor de Puebla, 
the friend of the king ; and, strangely enough, de 
Puebla does not love de Ayala. Yet he does love 
money, which perhaps will be forthcoming. Now, if 
a charge is to be laid over this brawl, it will probably 
be done, not by the churchman, de Ayala, but through 
de Puebla, who knows your laws and Court, and— do 
you imderstand me, Senor Castell ? " 

" Yes," answered the merchant ; " but how am I 
to get at de Puebla ? If I were to offer him money, 
he would only ask more." 

" I see that you know his Excellency," remarked 
d'Aguilar drily. " You are right, no money should be 
offered ; a present must be made after the pardon is 
delivered — ^not before. Oh ! de Puebla knows that 
John Castell's word is as good in London as it is among 
the Jews and infidels of Granada and the merchants of 
Seville, at both of which places I have heard it spoken." 

At this speech Castell's eyes flickered, but he only 
answered : 

May be ; but how shall I approach him, Senor ? " 
If you will permit me, that is my task. Now, to 
what amoimt will you go to save our friend here from 
inconvenience ? Fifty gold angels ? " 

" It is too much," said Castell ; ** a knave hke that 
is not worth ten. Indeed, he was the assailant, and 
nothing should be paid at all." 
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" Ah I Seiior, the merchant is coming out in you ; 
the dangerous man who tliJnks that right should 
the world, not kings — I mean might. The knave 
worth nothing, but de Puebla's word in Henr>''s ear 
worth much." 
Fifty angels be it then," said Castell, " and I 
'thank you, Seiior, for your good offices. Will you take 
the money now ? " 

" By DO means ; Dot till I bring the debt discIiargedL 
Seflor, I wiU come again and let you know how matters 
stand. Farewell, fair maiden ; may tlie saints inter- 
cede for that dead rogue who brought me into your 
onnpany, and that of yoitr father and your cousin of 
the quick eye and the stalwart arm 1 Till we meet 
ognin," and, still murmuring comphmcnts, he bowed 
himsolf out of the room in charge of a manservant. 

" Thomas," said CastcU to this servant when he 
returned, " you are a discreet fellow ; put on your cap 
and cloak, follow that Spaniard, see where he lodges, 
and find out all you can about him. Go now, sniltly." 
The man bowed and went, and presently CastcU, 
•tcning, heard a side door stuit behind him. Then be 
and said to tlie other two : 
I do not like this business. I smell trouble in it. 
I do not like the Spaniard either." 
" He seems a very gallant gentleman, and high- 
bora," said Margaret. 

" Aye, very gallant — too gallant, and Ugb-bom — 
too higli-bom, unless I am mbtaken. So gallant and 

so high-bom " And he checked himself, tlien 

added. " Daughter, in your wilfulness you have stirred 
great rock. Go to your bed and pray God that it may 
iail npoa your house and crush it and us." 
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So Margaret crept away frightened, a little indignant 
also, for after all, what wrong had she done ? And 
why should her father mistrust this splendid-looking 
Spanish cavaUer ? 

When she was gone, Peter, who all this while had 
said httle, looked up and asked straight out : 

*' What are you afraid of. Sir ? " 

" Many things, Peter. First, that use will be made 
of this matter to extort much money from me, who 
am known to be rich, which is a sin best absolved by 
angels. Secondly, that if I make trouble about paying, 
other questions will be set afoot." 

" What questions ? " 

*' Have you ever heard of the new Christians, Peter, 
whom the Spaniards call Maranos ? " 

He nodded. 

" Then you know that a Marano is a converted Jew, 
Now, as it chances — I tell you who do not break secrets 
— ^my father was a Marano. His name does not matter 
— it is best forgotten ; but he fled from Spain to 
England for reasons of his own, and took that of the 
coimtry whence he came — Castile, or Castell. Also, 
as it is not lawful for Jews to live in England, he 
became converted to the Christian faith — seek not to 
know his motives, they are buried with him. More- 
over, he converted me, his only child, who was but ten 
years old, and cared little whether I swore by ' Father 
Abraham ' or by the ' Blessed Mary.' The paper of 
my baptism lies in my strong box still. Well, he was 
clever, and built up this business, and died unharmed 
five-and-twenty years ago, leaving me already rich. 
That same year I married an Englishwoman, your 
mother's second cousin, and loved her and lived happily 
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witfi her, and gave her all her heart could wish. But 

after Margaret's birth, three-and-twetity years gone by, 

she never had her health, and eight years ago she died. 

Yoo remember her. since she brought you here when 

you were a stout lad. and made me promise afterwards 

that I would always be your friend, for except yoiw 

father. Sir Peter, none other o( your well-born and 

aodent family were left. So when Sir Peter — against 

my counsel, staking his all upon tliat usurping rogue 

Richard, who had promised to advance him. and 

meanwhile took his money — was killed at Bosworth, 

leaving you landless, penniless, and out of favour, I 

offered you a home, and you. being a wise man, put 

off your mail and put on woollen and became a mcr- 

^^unt's partner, though your share of profit was but 

^^■nlL Now, again you have changed staff for steel," 

^^pd he glanced at the Scotchman's sword that still lay 

^^^)on a side table, " and Margaret has loosed that rock 

of which 1 spoke to her." 

" What is the rock. Sir ? " 

t' That SpanLird whom she brought home and found 
fine." 
■ What of the Spaniard ? " 
' Wait a while and I will tell you." And, taking a 
ip, he left the room, returning presently with a letter 
Kh was written in cipher, and translated upon 
uother sheet in John Castell's own hand. 

"This," he said, "is from my partner and connection. 
Joan Bemaldez. a Klarano, who lives at Seville, where 
jid and Iiabella have their court. Among other 
jfttten be writes this : ' I warn all brethren in England 
tfuL I have it that a certain one whose name 
I'iDentioa even in cipher, a very powerful and 
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high-born man, and, although he appears to be a plea- 
sure-seeker only, and is certainly of a dissolute life, 
among the greatest bigots in all Spain, has been sent, 
or is shortly to be spent, from Granada, where he is 
stationed to watch the Moors, as an envoy to the Court 
of England to conclude a secret treaty with its king. 
Under this treaty the names of rich Maranos that are 
already well known here are to be recorded, so that 
when the time comes, and the active persecution of 
Jews and Maranos begins, they may be given up and 
brought to Spain for trial before the Inquisition. Also 
he is to arrange that no Jew or Marano may be allowed 
to take refuge in England. This is for your informa- 
tion, that you may warn any whom it concerns." 

" You think that d'Aguilar is this man ? " asked 
Peter, while Castell folded up the letter and hid it in 
the pocket of his robe. 

" I do ; indeed I have heard already that a fox was 
on the prowl, and that men should look to their hen- 
houses. Moreover, did you note how he crossed him- 
self like a priest, and what he said about being among 
good Christians ? Also, it is Lent and a fast-day, and 
by ill-fortune, although none of us ate of it, there was 
meat upon the table, for as you know," he added 
hurriedly, " I am not strict in such matters, who give 
little weight to forms and ceremonies. Well, he ob- 
served it, and touched fish only, although he drank 
enough of the sweet wine. Doubtless a report of that 
meat will go to Spain by the next courier." 

" And if it does, what matter ? We are in England, 
and Englishmen will not suffer their Spanish laws and 
ways. Perhaps the Senor d'Aguilar learned as much 
as that to-night outside the banqueting-hall. There 
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is something to be feared from this brawl at home ; but 
'wbHc we are safe in London, no more from Spain." 

" I am no coward, but I think there is much more 
to be feared. Peter. The ann of the Pope is long, and 
the arm of the crafty Ferdinand is longer, and both of 
them grope for the throats and moneytags of heretics." 

" Well, Sir, we are not heretics." 

" No, perhaps not heretics ; but we are rich, and the 
father of one of us was a Jew. and there is something 
else in this house which even a true son of Holy Church 
might desire," and he looked at the door through which 
Margaret had passed to her chamber. 

Peter understood, for his long arms moved uneasily, 
and hit grey eyes flashed. 

" I will go to bed," he said ; " I wish to think." 

" Nay, lad," answered Castell, " iUl your glass and 
stay awhile. I have words to say to you, and there is 
no time like the present. Who knows what may 
happen to-morrow ? " 
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CHAPTER III 

PETER GATHERS VIOLETS 

Peter obeyed, sat down in a big oak chair by the 
dying fire, and waited in his silent fashion. 

*' Listen," said Castell. " Fifteen months ago you 
told me something, did you not ? " 

Peter nodded. 
What was it, then ? " 

That I loved my cousin Margaret, and asked your 
leave to tell her so." 

And what did I answer ? " 

That you forbade me because you had not proved 
me enough, and she had not proved herself enough ; 
because, moreover, she would be very wealthy, and 
with her beauty might look high in marriage, although 
but a merchant's daughter." 

" WeU, and then ? " 

" And then — nothing," and Peter sipped his wine 
deUberately and put it down upon the table. 

" You are a very silent man, even where your 
courting is concerned," said Castell, searching him with 
his sharp eyes. 

" I am silent because there is no more to say. You 
bade me be silent, and I have remained so." 

" What ! Even when you saw those gay lords 
making their addresses to Margaret, and when she 
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because you gave no sign, and was minded to 
yidd to one or the other of thera ? " 

'■ Yes, even then — it was hard, but even tlien. Do 
I not cat your bread ? and shall I take advantage of 

I when you have forbid me ? " 
1 CasteU looked at him again, and this time there were 
Espcct and affection in his glance. 

" Silent and stem, but honest." he said as tliougb 
) himself, then added, " A hard trial, but I saw it, 
. helped you in the best way by sending those 
^toCB — who were worthless fellows — about their 
Now, say, are you still of tlie same mind 
m-ards Margaret ? " 

" I seldom change my mind, Sir, and on such a 
isincss. never." 
*" Good I Tlien I give you my leave to find out 
what her mind may be," 

In the joy which he could not control, Peter's face 
fioshed. Then, as though he were ashamed of showing 
ciDotum, even at such a moment, he took up his glass 

fi drank a little o( the wine before he answered. 
' I thank you ; it is more than 1 dared to hope, 
t it is right that I should say. Sir, tliat I am no 
match for my cousin Margaret. The lands which 
should have been mine are gone, and I have nothing 
save what you pay mc for my poor help in this trade ; 
s she has, or will have, much." 
utell's eyes twinkled : the answer amused him. 
" At least yoti have an upright heart." he said, 
r wliat other man in sudi a case would argue against 
i ? Also, you are of good blood, and not ill to 
c on, or so some maids might think ; whilst as for 
what said the wis« king of my people? — 
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that ofttimes riches make themselves wings aiid fly 
away. Moreover, man, I have learned to love and 
honour yon, and sooner would I leave my only child 
in your hands than in those of any lord in England." 
I know not what to say/' broke in Peter. 
Then say nothing. It is your custom, and a good 
one— only listen. Just now you spoke of your Essex 
lands in the fair Vale of Dedham as gone. Well, they 
have come back, for last month I bought them all, 
and more, at a price larger than I wished to give 
because others sought them, and but this day I have 
paid in gold and taken delivery of the title. It is 
made out in your name, Peter Brome, and whether 
you marry my daughter, or whether you marry her 
not, youts they shall be when I am gone, since I 
promised my dead wife to befriend you, and as a child 
she lived there in your Hall." 

Now moved out of his calm, the young man sprang 
from his seat, and, after the pious fashion of the time, 
addressed his patron saint, on whose feast-day he 
was bom. 

" Saint Peter, I thank thee " 

" I asked you to be silent," interrupted Castell, 
breaking him short. " Moreover, after God, it is one 
John who should be thanked, not St. Peter, who has 
no more to do with these lands than Father Abraham 
or the patient Job. Well, thanks or no thanks, those 
estates are yours, though I had not meant to tell you 
of them yet. But now I have something to propose to 
you. Say, first, does Margaret think aught of that 
wooden face and those shut Ups of yours ? " 

" How can I know ? I have never asked her : you 
forbade me." 
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" Pshaw t Living in one house as you do. at your 
I would have known all there was to know on such 
Ltter.and y«t kept my word. But there, the blood 
t diflerent, and you are somewhat over-honest for a 
. Was she frightened (or you, now, when that 
B made at you with the sn-ord ? " 
ler considered the question, tlien answered : 
" I know not. I did not look to see ; I looked at 
the Scotclunan with his sword, for if I had not, I 
should have t>cen dead, not he. But she was certainly 
frighlened when the fellow caught hold of her, for then 
she called for me load enough." 

" And what is that ? What woman in London 
wooW not call for such a one as Peter Brome in her 
trouble ? Well, you must ask her, and that soon, if 
you can find the words. Take a lesson from that 
Spanish don, and scrape and bow and flatter and tell 
stories of the war and turn verses to her eyes and hair. 
Oh. Peter ! are you a fool, that I at my age should 
have to tesch you how to court a woman ? " 

" Mayhap. Sir. At least 1 can do none of these 

things, and poesy wearies me to read, much more to 

write. But I can ask a question and take an answer." 

Castdl shook his head impatiently. 

" Ask the question, man. if you will, but never 

take the answer if it is against j-ou. Wait rather, and 

ask it again " 

*' And." went on Peter without noticing, his grey 
eyes lighting with a sudden fin. " if need be, I can 
break that &ne Spaniard's bones as though he were 
a twig." 
, *' Ah I " said Castell. " periiaps yoti wJU be called 
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For my part, I think his bones will take some brealdog. 
Well, ask in your own way — only ask and let me hear 
the answer before to-morrow night. Now it grows 
late, and I have still something to say. I am in 
danger here. My wealth is noised abroad, and many 
covet it, some in high places, I think. Peter, it is in 
my mind to have done with all this trading, and to 
withdraw me to spend my old age where none will 
take any notice of me, down at tliat Hall of yours in 
Dedham, if you will give me lodging. Indeed for a 
year and more, ever since you spoke to me on the 
subject of Margaret, I have been calling in my mone}^ 
from Spain and England, and placing them out at safe 
interest in smaU sums, or buying jewels with them, or 
lending them to other merchants whom I trust, and 
who will not rob me or mine. Peter, you have worked 
well for me, but you are no chapman ; it is not in your 
blood. Therefore, since there is enough for all of us 
and more, I shall pass this business and its goodwill 
over to others, to be managed in their name, but on 
shares, and if it please God we will keep next Yule at 
Dedham." 

As he spoke the door at the far end of the hall 
opened, and through it came that serving-man who had 
been bidden to follow the Spaniard. 
." Well," said Castell, " what tidings ? " 
The man bowed and said : "^ 

" I followed the Don as you bade me to his 
lodging, which I reached without his seeing me, though 
from time to time he stopped to look about him. He 
rests near the palace of Westminster, in the same big 
house where dwells the ambassador de Ayala, and 
those who stood round lifted their bonnets to him. 
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Watching I saw some of these go to a tavern, a low 

Ecc thai is opfn all niglit, and, following theni there, 
led for a drink and listened to tlieir talk, who know 
Spanish tongue well, having worked for tive years 
in yoar worship's house at Seville. Tliey spoke of 
the fray to-night, nndsaid thatil they could catch that 
long-legged fcUow, meaning Master Brome yonder, 
they would put a knife into him, since he had shamed 
them by killing the Scotch knave, who was their 
^^^cer and the best swordsman in their company, with 
^^btaff, and then setting his British bulldogs on them. 
^Bldl into talk with them, saying tliat I was an English 
I^Milor (lom Spain, which they were too drunk to ques- 
tion, and asked who might be tlic tall don who had 
interfered in the fray before the king came. They told 
me be is a rich scfior named d'Aguilar, but ill to serve 
in Lent because he is so strict a churchman, although 
not strict in other matters. I answered that to me 
hp lixikcd tike a great noble, whereon one of them 
--;)id that I was riglit, that there was do blood in Spain 
higher than his, but unfortunately, tlicre was a bend 
■ its stream, also an inkpot had been upset into it." 
' What does tliat mean ? " usked Peter. 
' It is a Spanish saying." answered Castell, " which 
that a man is bom illegitimate, and has 
I blood in his veins." 
' Ttirn 1 asked what be was doing here, and the 
man answered that I had best put that question to 
the Holy Father and to tlw.- Queen of Spain. Lastly, 

Ka I had given the soldif-r another cup, I asked where 
■ don livi!d, and whether bu had any otlicr name. 
replied that be lived at (iranada for the most port, 
and that if 1 called oa him tticre 1 should see some 
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pretty ladies and other nice things. As for his name» 
it was the Marquis of Nichel. I said that meant 
Marquis of Nothing, whereon the soldier answered that 
I seemed very carious, and that was just what he meaat 
to tell me — ^nothing. Also he called to his comrades 
that he beUeved I was a spy, so I thought it time 
to be going, as they were drunk enough to do me a 
mischief." 

" Good," said Castell. " You are watchman to- 
night, Thomas, are you not ? See that all doors are 
barred so that we may sleep without fear of Spanish 
thieves. Rest you well, Peter. Nay, I do not come 
yet ; I have letters to send to Spain by the ship which 
sails to-morrow night." 

>\Tien Peter had gone, John Castell extinguished 
all the lamps save one. This he took in his hand and 
passed from the hall into an apartment that in old 
days, when this was a noble's house, had been the 
private chapel. There was an altar in it, and over 
the altar a crucifix. For a few moments Castell knelt 
before the altar, for even now, at dead of night, how 
knew he what eyes might watch him ? Then he rose 
md, lamp in hand, gUded behind it, lifted some 
tapestry, and pressed a spring in the panelling beneath. 
It opened, revealing a small secret chamber built in 
the thickness of the wall and without windows ; a 
mere cupboard that once perhaps had been a place 
where a priest might robe or keep the sacred vessels. 

In this chamber was a plain oak table on which 
stood candles and an ark of wood, also some rolls of 
parchment. Before this table he knelt down, and 
put up earnest prayers to the God of Abraham, for, 
although his father had caused him to be baptized into 
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B Christian Chuich as a child, John Castell remained 
For this good reason, then, he was so much 
id, knowing that, although his daughter and Peter 
<t nothing of liis secret, there were others who did, 
ttiat were it revealed ruin and perhaps deatli 
I be his portion and that of his house, since in 
c days there was no greater crime than to adore 
God otherwise than Holy Church allowed. Yet for 
many years he had taltcn the risk, and worshipped on 
as his fathers did before him. 

His {»ayer iinished, he left the place, closing ttie 
sprtng-doar behind him, and passed to his office, where 
he sat till the morning light, fust writing a letter to his 
concspondcnt at Seville, and then painluUy trans- 
lating it into cipher by aid of a secret key. His ta&k 
doDc, and the cipher letter scaled and directed, he 
bumeid the draft, extinguished his lamp, and, going 
to the window, watched the rising of the sun. In 
the garden beneath blackbirds sang, and the pale 
primroses were abloom. 

" I wonder," he said aloud, " whether when those 

flowns come again I sliall hvc to sec them. Almost 

I fed as though the rope were tightening about niy 

ttiroat at last ; it came upon mc while that accursed 

Spaniard crossed himself at my table. \^'cU, so be it ; 

i will hide tlic truth while I can. but if they catch me 

Hp not deny it. The money is safe, most of it : my 

HpBtlth they shall never get, and now I will make my 

^Btoghtcr safe also, as, with Peter she must be. I would 

I Iiad not put it u0 su long ; but 1 hankered after a 

great marriage for her, which, being a Christian, she 

I m^;bt make. I'll mend that fault ; bcfoj-e to* 

If'* mora she shall be plighted to him, end befort 
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May-day his wife. God of my fathers, give us one 
month more of peace and safety, and then, because I 
have denied Thee openly, take my life in pasmient if 
Thou wUt." 

Before John Castell went to bed Peter was already 
awake — indeed, he had slept but little that night. 
How could he sleep whose fortunes had changed thus 
wondrously between sun set and rise ? Yesterday he 
was but a merchant's assistant — a poor trade for one 
who had been trained to arms, and borne them bravely. 
To-day he was a gentleman again, owner of the broad 
lands where he was bred, and that had been his fore- 
fathers' for many a generation. Yesterday he was a 
lover without hope, for in himself he had never be- 
lieved that the rich John Castell would suffer him, a 
landless man, to pay court to his daughter, one of 
the loveliest and wealthiest maids in London. He 
had asked his leave in past days, and been refused, as 
he had expected that he would be refused, and thence- 
forward, being on his honour as it were, he had said no 
tender word to Margaret, nor pressed her hand, nor 
even looked into her eyes and sighed. Yet at times it 
had seemed to him that she would not have been iU- 
pleased if he had done one of these things, or all ; that 
she wondered, indeed, that he did not, and thought 
none the better of him for his abstinence. Moreover, 
now he learned that her father wondered also, and this 
was a strange reward of virtue. 

For Peter loved Margaret with heart and soul and 
body. Since he, a lad, had played with her, a child, 
he loved her, and no other woman. She was his 
thought by day and his dream by night, his hope, his 
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1 star. Heaven he pictured as a place where 

lor ever he would be with Margaret, earth without her 

could be nothing but a hell. That was why he had 

staj-ed on in Castell's shop, bending his proud neck 

■to this tradesman's yoke, doing the bidding and taking 

^Bte rough words of chapmen and of lordly customers, 

^BUing in bills of exchange, and cheapening bargains, 

^Bl without a sign or murmur, though oftentimes he 

^^plt as though his gorge would burst with loathing of 

^^le life. Indeed, that was why he had come there at 

all. who otherwise would have been far away, hewing 

a road to fame and fortune, or digging out a grave with 

his broadsword. For here at least he could be near 

to Margaret, coidd touch her hand at mom and evening, 

could watch the light shine in her beauteous eyes, and 

Eetimes, as she bent over him, feel her breath upon 
hair. And now his purgatory was at an end, and 
sudden the gates of joy were open. 
But what if Margaret should prove the angel with 
the flaming sword who forbade him entrance to his 
paradise ? He trembled at the thought. Well, if so, 
so it must be ; lie was not the man to force her fancy, 
or call her father to his aid. He would do his best to 
win her, and if he failed, why then he would bless her, 
and let her go. 

Peter could lie abed no longer, but rose and dressed 
himself, although the dawn was not fully come. By 
his open window he said his prayers, thanking God for 
mercies past, and praying that He would bless him in 
i great emprise. Presently the sun rose, and there 
tne a great longing on him to be alone in the country- 
, he who was country-bom and hated towns, with 
Bly the sky and the birds and the trees for company. 
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But here in London was no country, wherever he went 
he would meet men ; moreover, he remembered that 
it might be best that just now he should not wander 
through the streets unguarded, lest he should find 
Spaniards watching to take him unawares. Well, there 
was the garden ; he would go thither, and walk a while. 

So he descended the broad oak stairs, and, unbolting 
a door, entered this garden, which, though not too well 
kept, was large for London, covering an acre of ground 
perhaps, surrounded by a high wall, and having walks, 
and at the end of it a group of ancient elms, beneath 
which was a seat hidden from the house. In summer 
this was Margaret's favourite bower, for she too loved 
Nature and the land, and all the things it bore. In- 
deed, this garden was her joy, and the flowers that grew 
there were for the most part of her own planting — 
primroses, snowdrops, violets, and, in the shadow of 
the trees, long hartstongue ferns. 

For a while Peter walked up and doun the central 
path, and, as it chanced, Margaret, who also had risen 
early and not slept too well, looking through her 
window curtains, saw him wandering there, and won- 
dered what he did at this hour ; also, why he was 
dressed in the clothes he wore on Sundays and hohdays. 
Perhaps, she thought, his weekday garments had been 
torn or muddied in last night's fray. Then she fell to 
thinking how bravely he had borne him in that fray. 
She saw it all again ; the great red-headed rascal tossed 
up and whirled to the earth by his strong arms ; saw 
Peter face that gleaming steel with nothing but a 
staff ; saw the straight blows f aU, and the f eUow go 
reeling to the earth, slain ^ith a single stroke. 

Ah 1 her cousin, Peter Brome, was a man indeed. 
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lOgh a strange one, and remembering certain things 

,t did not please tier, she shrugged her ivory shoulders, 

led red. and pouted. Why, that Spaniard had said 

e civil words to her in an hour than had Peter in 

tvra years, and he was handsome and noble-looking 

also ; but then the Spaniard was — a Spaniard, and 

other men were— ^Jther men, whereas Peter was — Peter, 

a creature apart, one who cared as little for women as 

he did for trade. 

Why, then, if he cared for neither women nor trade, 
be stop here? she wondered. To gather wealth ? 
did not tlitnk it ; he seemed to have no leanings 
way either. It was a mystery. Still, she could 
to get to the bottom of Peter's heart, just to see 
was bid there, since no man has a right to be a 
riddle to his loving cousin, Ves, and one day she would 
do it, cost what it might. 

Ueanwliile, she remembered that she had never 
thanked Peter for tlic brave part which he had played, 
aad. indeed, had left him to walk home with Betty, 
a journey that, as slie gathered from her sprightly 
coosin's talk while she undressed her, neither of them 
had much tuijoycd. For Betty, t>c it said here, was 
iDgry with Peter, who, it seemed, once had told her that 
■he was a handsome, silly fool, who thought too much 
td men and too Little of her business. Well, since after 
day's work had begun she would hnd no oppoi^ 
ty, she would go down and thank Peter now, and 
if she could make him talk for once. 
So Margaret threw her fur>trininied doak about her, 
,mas its hood over her bead, for the April air vras 
and followed Peter into the garden. When she 
mcfacd it, however, there wras no Peter to be teen. 
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whereon she reproached herself for having come to that 
damp place so early and meditated return. Then, 
thinlcing that it would look foolish if any had chanced 
to see her, she walked down the path pretending to 
seek for violets, and found none. Thus she came to 
the group of great elms at the end, and, glancing be- 
tween their ancient boles, saw Peter standing there. 
Now, too, she understood why she could find no violets, 
for Peter had gathered them all, and was engaged, 
awkwardly enough, in trying to tie them and some 
leaves into a little posy by the help of a stem of grass. 
With his left hand he held the violets, with his right 
one end of the grass, and since he lacked fingers to 
clasp the other, this he attempted with his teeth. 
Now he drew it tight, and now the brittle grass stem 
broke, the violets were scattered, and Peter used 
words that he should not have uttered even when 
alone. 

" I knew you would break it, but I never thought 
you could lose your temper over so small a thing, 
Peter," said Margaret ; and he in the shadow looked 
up to see her standing there in the sunlight, fresh and 
lovely as the spring itself. 

Solemnly, in severe reproof, she shook her head, 
from which the hood had fallen back, but there was a 
smile upon her hps, and laughter in her eyes. Oh ! 
she was beautiful, and at the sight of her Peter's heart 
stood still. Then, remembering what he had just said, 
and certain other things that Master Castell had said, 
he blushed so deeply that her own cheeks went red in 
S3mipathy. It was foolish, but she could not help it, 
for about Peter this morning there was something 
strange, something that bred blushes. 
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'' For whom are you gathering violets so early." she 
asked, " when you ought to be praying for that Scotch- 
man's soul ? " 

" I care nothing for his soul." answered Peter 

testily. " If the bnite had one, he can look after it 

himself ; and I was gathering the violets — for 

you." 

^ She stared. Peter was not in the habit of making 

Pper presents of flowers. No wonder he had looked 

* Strange. 

" Then I will help you to tie them. Do you know 
why I am up so early ? It is for your sake. I be- 
haved badly to you last night, for I was cross because 
you wanted to thwart me about seeing the king. I 
never thanked you for all you did, you brave Peter, 
though I thanked you enough in my heart. Do you 
know that when you stood there with that sword, in 
the middle of those Englbhmen, you looked quite noble? 
Come out into the sunlight, and I will thank you 
properly," 

In his agitation Peter let the remainder of the flowers 
fall. Then an idea struck him, and he answered : 

" Look t I can't ; if you are really grateful for 
nothing at all, come in here and help me to pick up 
these violets — a pest on their short stalks I " 

She hesitated a little, then by degrees drew nearer, 
and, bending down, began to find the flowers one by 
one. Peter had scattered them wide, so that at first 
the pair were some way apart, but when only a few 
remained, they drew close. Now there was but one 
\-iolet left, and, both stretching for it. their hands met. 
^argaret held the violet, and Peter held Margaret's 
Thus linked they straightened themselves. 
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and as they rose their faces were very near together 
and oh 1 most sweet were Margaret's wonderful eyes ; 
while in the eyes of Peter there shone a flame. For 
a second they looked at each other, and then of a 
sudden he kissed her on the Ups. 




CHAPTER IV 
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Peter ! " gasped Margaret — " Peter ! " 
But Peter made no answer, only he who had been 
red of face went white, so that the mark of the sword- 
cut across his cheek showed like a scarlet line upon a 
doth. 

" Peter ! " repeated Margaret, pulling at her hand 
which he still held, " do you know what you have 
done ? " 

" It seems that you do, so what need is there for me 
» tell you ? " he muttered. 

' Then it was not an accident ; you really meant 
, and you are not ashamed." 

1*' If it was, I hope that I may meet with more such 
cidents." 
t" Peter, leave go of me. I am going to tell my 

her, at once." 
iHis face brightened. 
I" Tell him by all means," he said ; " he won't mind. 

: told me " 

I" Peter, how dare you add falsehood to — to — you 
low what. Do you mean to say that my father told 
. to kisa me, and at six o'clock in the morning, 

p' He said nothing about kissing, but I suppose he 
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meant it. He said that I might ask you to marry 



me. 
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That/' replied Margaret, " is a very different thing. 
If you had asked me to marry you, and, after thinking 
it over for a long while, I had answered Yes, which of 
course I should not have done, then, perhaps, before 

we were married you might have Well, Peter, 

you have begun at the wrong end, which is very shame- 
less and wicked of you, and I shall never speak to you 
again." 

" I daresay," said Peter resignedly ; " all the more 
reason why I should speak to you while I have the 
chance. No, you shan't go till you have heard me. 
Listen. I have been in love with you since you were 
twelve years old " 

*' That must be another falsehood, Peter, or jrau have 
gone mad. If you had been in love with me for eleven 
years, you would have said so." 

" I wanted to, always, but your father refused me 
leave. I asked him fifteen months ago, but he put 
me on my word to say nothing." 

*' To say nothing — ^yes, but he could not make you 
promise to show nothing." 

" I thought that the one thing meant the other ; 
I see now that I have been a fool, and, I suppose, have 
overstayed my market," and he looked so depressed 
that Margaret relented a httle. 

" Well," she said, " at any rate it was honest, and 
of course I am glad that you were honest." 

" You said just now that I told falsehoods — twice ; 
if I am honest, how can I tell falsehoods ? " 

" I don't know. Why do you ask me riddles ? Let 
me go and try to forget all this." 
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" Not till you have answered me outright. WiB 
you many me, Margaret ? If you won't, there will 
be DO need for you to go, for I shall go and trouble you 
DO more. You know uhat I am, and all about me, and 
I have nothing more to say except that, although yoit 
may 6nd many fiincr husbands, you won't find one who 
wouJd love and care for you better. I know that you 
arc very beautiful and very rich, while I am neither 
one nor the other, and often I have wished to Heaves 
that you were not so beautiful, for sometimes that 
brings trouble on women who are honest and only have 
one heart to give, or so rich either. But thus things 
are. and I cannot change them, and, however poor 
my chance of hitting the dove, I determined to shoot 
my bolt and make way for the next archer. Is thera 
any chance at all, Margaret ? Tell me, and put me out 
of pain, for I am not good at so much talking." 

Now Margaret began to grow disturbed ; her way- 
ward assurance departed from her. 

" It ts Dot fitting," she murmured, tand I do not 

wish I will speak to my father; he shall give 

yoa your answer." 

" No Deed to trouble him, Margaret. He has given 
it already. His great desire is that we should many, 
for he seeks to leave tliis trade and to hve with us i 
the Vale of Dedham. in Essex, where he has bought 
back my father's land." 

" You arc full of strange tidings this morning, Peter." 

" Yes. Margaret, our wheel of hfe that went so slow 
turns f,ist enough to^y. for God above has laid His 
whip upon the horses of our Fate, and they begin 1 
f ollop, wliither 1 know not. Mast they mo side by 
fide, or wcpuzte ? It is for you to say." 
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" Peter," she said, " will you not give me a little 
time? " 

" Aye, Hai^aret, ten whole minates by the dock, 
and then if it is nay, all your life, for I pack my diest 
and go. It will be said that I feared to be taken for 
that soldier's death." 

" You are unkind to press me so." 

" Nay, it is kindest to both of as. Do you then 
love some other man ? " 

" I must confess I do," she murmured, looking at 
him out of the comers of her eyes. 

Now Peter, strong as he was, turned faint, and in 
his agitation let go her hand which she hfted, the 
violets still between her fingers, considering it as though 
it were a new thing to her. 

" I have no right to ask yoo who he is," he muttered, 
striving to control himself. 

" Nay, but, Peter, I win tell yoa. It is my father — 
what other man should I love ? " 

" Margaret 1 " he said in wrath, " you are fooling 
me." 

" How so ? What other man should I love — ^unless, 
indeed, it were yourself ? " 

" I can bear no more of this play," he said. " Histress 
Margaret, I bid you farewell. God go with you I " 
And he brushed past her. 

" Peter," she said when he had gone a few yards, 
" would you have these violets as a farewell gift ? " 

He turned and hesitated. 

" Come, then, and take them." 

So back he came, and with little trembling fingers 
she began to fasten the flowers to his doublet, bending 
ever nearer as she fastened, until her breath played 
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face, and her hair brushed his bonnet. Then, 
t matters not how, once more the violets fell to earth, 
and she sighed, and her hands fell also, and he put his 
strong arms round her and drew her to him and kissed 
her again and yet again on the hair and eyes and hps ; 
nor did Margaret forbid him. 

At length she thrust him from her and. taking him 

by the hand, led him to the seat beneath the elms, and 

bade him sit at one end of it, while she sat at the other. 

" Peter," she whispered, " I wish to speak with 

you when I can get my breath. Peter, you think 

poorly of me, do you not ? No — be silent ; it is my 

tarn to talk. You think that I am heartless, and have 

been playing with you. Well, I only did it to make 

sure that you really do love me, since, after that — 

accident of a while ago (when we were picking up the 

violets. I mean), you would have been in honour bound 

to say it, would you not ? Well, now I am quite sure, 

t will tell you something. I love you many times 

11 as you love me, and have done so for quite as 

Otherwise, should I not have married some 

her suitor, of whom there have been plenty ? Aye, 

i I will tell you this to my sin and shame, that once 

V so angry with you because you would not speak 

r give some little sign, that I went near to it. But at 

i last I could not, and sent him about his business 

Peter, when I saw you last night facing that 

rordsman with but a staff, and thought that you 

ist die, oh ! then I knew all the truth, and ray heart 

s nigh to bursting, as, had you died, it would liave 

But now it is all done with, and we know each 

r's secret, and nothing shall ever part us more till 

»tb comes to one or both." 
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Thus Mai:garet spoke, while he drank in her words as 
desert sands, parched by yeais of drought, diink in the 
rain — and watched her face, out of which all migrh iftf 
and mockery bad departed, leaving it that of a most 
beauteous and most earnest woman, to wh<Hn a soise 
of the weight of life, with its mingled joys and sorrows, 
had come home suddenly. When she had finished, 
this silent man, to whom even his great happiness 
brought few words, said only ; 

" God has been very good to us. Let us thank 
God." 

So they did, then, even there, seated side by side 
upon the bench, because the grass was too wet for them 
to kneel on, praying in their simple, childlike faith that 
the Power which had brought them together, and taught 
them to love each other, would bless them in that love 
and protect them from all harms, enemies, and evils 
through many a long year of life. 

Their prayer finished, they sat together on the seat, 
now talking, and now silent in their joy, while all too 
fast the time wore on. At length — it was after one of 
these spells of blissful silence — a change came over 
them, such a change as falls upon some peaceful scene 
when, unexpected and complete, a black stormdoud 
sweeps across the sun, and, in place of its warm light, 
pours down gloom full of the promise of tempest and 
of rain. Apprehension got a hold of them. They WM'e 
both afraid of what they could not guess, 

" Come," she said, " it is time to go in. My father 
will miss us." 

So without more words or endearments they rose 
and walked side by side out of the shelter of the elms 
into the open garden. Their heads were bent, for they 
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ere lost in tliouglit, and thus it came about that 
Haj;garet saw her feet pass suddenly into the shadow 
of a man, and, looking up, perceived standing in front 
of her, grave, alert, amused, none other than the 

jior d'Aguilar. She uttered a httle stifled scream, 
hile Peter, with the impulse that causes a brave and 
rirtartled hound to rush at that which frightens it, gave 
a leap forward towards the Spaniard. 

" Mother of God ! do you take me for a thief ? " 
he asked in a laughing voice, as he stepped to one side 
to avoid him. 

" Your pardon," said Peter, shaking himself together; 
" but you surprised us appearing so suddenly where 
we never thought to see you." 

" Any more than I thought to see you here, for this 
seems a strange place to linger on so cold a morning," 
and he looked at them again with his curious, mocking 
eves that appeared to read the secret of their souls, 

Eliile they grew red as roses beneath his scrutiny. 
Permit me to explain," he went on. " I came here 
lus early on your service, to warn you. Master Peter, 
tt to go abroad to-day, since a writ is out for your 
Test, and as yet I have had no time to quash it by 
uiendly settlement. Well, as it chanced, I met that 
handsome lady who was with you yesterday, returning 
from her marketing — a friendly soul — she says she is 
r cousin. She brought me to the Iiouse, and having 
Tied that your fatlier, whom I wished to see, was 
t his prayers, good man, in the old chapel, led me to 
s door and left me to seek him. I entered, but could 
lot find him, so, having waited a while, strayed into 
garden through the open door, purposing to 
: here till some one should appear, and, you se«. 
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I have been fortunate beyond my expectations or 
deserts." 

" So ! " said Peter shortly, for the man's mamier 
and elaborated explanations filled him with disgust. 
" Let us seek Master Castell that he may hear the story." 

'' And we thank you much for coming to warn us" 
murmured Margaret. " I will go find my father/' and 
she slipped past him towards the door. 

D'Aguilar watched her enter it, then turned to Peter 
and said : 

" You English are a hardy folk who take the spring 
air so early. Well, in such company I would do the 
same. Truly she is a beauteous maiden. I have some 
experience of the sex, but never do I remember one 
so fair." 

" My cousin is well enough," answered Peter coldly, 
for this Spaniard's very evident admiration of Margaret 
did not please him. 

" Yes," answered d'Aguilar, taking no notice of his 
tone, " she is weU enough to fill the place, not of a 
merchant's daughter, but of a great lady — a countess 
reigning over towns and lands, or a queen even ; the 
royal robes and ornaments would become that carriage 
and that brow." 

" My cousin seeks no such state who is happy in 
her quiet lot," answered Peter again; then added 
quickly, " See, here comes Master Castell seeking you." 

D'Aguilar advanced and greeted the merchant 
courteously, noticing as he did so that, notwithstanding 
his efforts to appear unconcerned, Castell seemed ill 
at ease. 

" I am an early visitor," he said, " but I knew that 
you business folk rise wiih the lark, and I wished to 
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j catch our friend here before he went out 
I repeated to him the reason of his coming. 

" I thank you, Seiior," answered Castell. " You 

• very good to me and mine. I am sorry that you 
I have been kept waiting. They tell me that you looked 
I lot me in the diapel, but I was not there, who bad 
I ohcady left it for my office." 

' So I found. It is a quaint place, that old chapel 
L of >'ours, and while I waited I went to the altar and 
I told my beaii^ there, which I had no time to do before 
I I left my lodgings." 

Caslell started almost imperceptibly, and glanced 
I at d'Aguilar with his quick eyes, then turned the 
I subject and asked if he would not breakfast with them, 
^Hc dccliaed, however, saying that he must be about 
Elbetr business and his ohti, then promptly proposed 

lat he should come to supper on the following night 
Ithat was — Sunday — and make report how things 
lltiad gone, a suggestion that Castell could not but 
f.meotpt. 

So he bow«d and smiled himself out of the house, 

and walked thoughtfully into Holbom, for it had 

pleased him to pay this visit on foot, and unattended. 

' At the comer whom should he meet again but the tall, 

Ifeit-bairod Betty, returning from some errand wtucti 

■•he had found it convenient to (ul&I just then. 

' \^lut," he said, " you once more I Tlie saints are 
I very kind to me this morning. Come, Sc&ora, walk a 
|]iltle way with mc. for I would ask you a few questions." 

Betty besttaled, then gave way. It was seldom that 

e found the chance of walking through flolbom with 
li a noble-looking cavalier. 

" Never look at your working-dress," be 
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M said. ^H 
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" With such a shape, what matters the robe that covers 
it ? " — a compliment at which Betty blushed, for she 
was proud of her fine figure. 

" Would you Uke a mantilla of real Spanish lace for 
your head and shoulders ? Well, you shall have one 
that I brought from Spain with me, for I know no 
other lady in the land whom it would become better. 
But, Mistress Betty, you told me wrong about your 
master. I went to the chapel and he was not there." 

" He was there, Senor," she answered, eager to set 
herself right vnih this most agreeable and discriminating 
foreigner, " f or I saw him go in a moment before, and 
he did not come out again." 

" Then, Senora, where could he have hidden himself ? 
Has the place a crypt ? " 

" None that I have heard of ; but," she added, 
" there is a kind of little room behind the altar." 

" Indeed. How do you know that ? I saw no 
room." 

" Because one day I heard a voice behind the 
tapestry, Senor, and, lifting it, saw a sliding door left 
open, and Master Castell kneeling before a table and 
saying his prayers aloud." 

" How strange ! And what was there on the table ? " 

" Only a queer-shaped box of wood Uke a little 
house, and two candlesticks, and some rolls of parch- 
ment. But I forgot, Senor ; I promised Master 
Castell to say nothing about that place, for he turned 
and saw me, and came at me like a watchdog out of 
its kennel. You won't say that I told you, ^ill you, 
Senor ? " 

" Not I ; your good master's private cupboard does 
not interest me. Now I want to know something more. 
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Why is that beautiful cousin of yours not married ? 
Has she no suitors ? " 

" Suitors, Seiior ? Yes, plenty of them, but she 
sends them all about their business, and seems to have 
no mind that way." 

" Perhaps she is in love with her cousin, that long- 
legged, strong-armed, wooden-headed Master Brome," 
^ " Oh 1 no, Seiior, I don't think so ; no lady could 
Hbe in love with him — he is too stem and silent." 
^H " I agree with you, Sefiora. Tlien perhaps he is in 
^Tove with her." 

Betty shook her head, and replied : 
" Peter Brome doesn't think anythmg of women, 
Sefior. At least he never speaks to or of them," 

" Which shovi-s that probably he thinks about them 

all the more. Well, well, it is no affair of ours, is it ? 

Only I am glad to hear that there is nothing between 

them, since your mistress ought to marry high, and be 

a great lady, not a mere merchant's wife." 

^L " Yes, Sefior. Though Peter Brome is not a mer- 

^■iiant, at least by birth, he is high-born, and should be 

^feir Peter Brome if his father had not fought on the 

wrong side and sold his land. He is a soldier, and a 

very brave one, they say, as all might see last 

night." 

" No doubt, and perhaps would make a great captain, 
if he had the chance, with his stem face and silent 
mgue. But, Senora Betty, say. how comes it that. 
: so handsome." and he bowed, " you are not 
larried either ? I am sure it can be from no lack of 
litors." 

pin Betty, foolish girl, flushed with pleasure at 
ment. 
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" You are right, Senor," she answered. " I have 
plenty of them ; but I am like my cousin — they do 
not please me. Although my father lost his fortune, 
I come of good blood, and I suppose that is why I do 
not care for these low-bom men, and would rather 
remain as I am than marry one of them." 

" You are quite right," said d'Aguilar in his sym* 
pathetic voice. " Do not stain your blood. Ifarry 
in your own class, or not at all, which, indeed, should 
not be difficult for one so beautiful and charming/' 
And he looked into her large eyes with tender admira- 
tion. 

This quality, indeed, soon began to demonstrate 
itself so actively, for they were now in the fields where 
few people wandered, that Betty, who although vain 
was proud and upright, thought it wise to recollect 
that she must be turning homewards. So, in spite of 
his protests, she left him and departed, walking upon 
air. 

How splendid and handsome this foreign gentleman 
was, she thought to herself, really a great cavalier, and 
surely he admired her truly. Why should he not ? 
Such things had often been. Many a rich lady whom 
she knew was not half so handsome or so well bom as 
herself, and would make him a worse wife — that is, 
and the thought chilled her somewhat — if he were not 
already married. 

From all of which it will be seen tliat d'Aguilar 
had quickly succeeded in the plan which only pre- 
sented itself to him a few hours before. Betty was 
already half in love with him. Not that he had any 
desire to possess this beautifid but foolish woman's 
heart, who saw in her only a useful tool, a stepping- 
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stone by means o( which he might draw near to 
Hargaret. 

For with Margaret, it may be said at once, he was 
qnite in love. At the sight of her sweet yet imperial 
beauty, as tte saw her first, dishevelled, angry, 
Irightened. in the crowd outside the king's banqiieting- 
haU, his southern blood had taken sudden fire. Finished 
voloptoary though he was, the sensation ht experi- 
enced then was quite new to him. He longed for this 
-woman as he bad never longed for any otlier, and, 
what is more, he desired to make her his wife. Why 
not ? Although there was a tlaw in it, liis rank was 
high, and therefore she was beneath him ; but for this 
ber loveliDCSii would atone, and she had wit and leaioing 
enough to fifl any place that he could give her. Also, 
great an was his we^th, his wanton, spciidtluift way 
of hfe hod brought him many debts, and she was the 
only child of one of the richest merchants in England, 
whose dower, doubtless, would be a fortune that 
many a royal princess might envy. Why not again ? 
He would turn Inez and those otliers adrift — at any 
rate, (or a while— and make her mistress of his palace 
there in Granada. Instantly, as is often the fashion 
of those who have Eastern blood iii their veins, 
d'Aguilar had made up his mind, >'e3, before he left 
Iter father's table on the previous night. He would 
marry Maigaret and no other woman. 

Yet at once he lud seen miiny diSiculties in liis path. 
To begin with, he mistrusted him of Pcler, that strong. 
quiet man who could kill a great armed knave with ht3 
fttick, and at a word call half London to his side. 
Peta*, be was rare, being human, must be in love with 
Itargaret, and he was a rival to be feared. Well, U 
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Margaret had no thoughts of Peter, this mattered 
npthing, and if she had — and what were they doing 
together in the garden that morning ? — ^Peter must 
be got rid of, that was all. It was easy enough if he 
chose to adopt certain means ; there were many off 
those Spanish fellows who would not mind stiddng 
a knife into his back in the dark. 

But sinful as he was, at such steps his consdenoe 
halted. Whatever d'Aguilar had done, he had never 
caused a man to be actually murdered, he who was a 
bigot, who atoned for his misdoings by periods of 
remorse and prayer, in which he placed his purse and 
talents at the service of the Church, as he was doing 
at this moment. No, murder must not be thought 
of ; for how could any absolution wash him clean of 
that stain ? But there were other ways. For instance, 
had not this Peter, in self-defence it is true, killed one 
of the servants of an ambassador of Spain ? Perhaps, 
however, it would not be necessary to make use of them. 
It had seemed to him that the lady was not ill pleased 
with him, and, after all, he had much to offer. He 
would court her fairly, and if he were rejected by her, 
or by her father, then it would be time enough to act. 
Meanwhile, he would keep the sword hanging over the 
head of Peter, pretending that it was he alone who had 
prevented it from falling, and learn all that he could 
as to Castell and his history. 

Here, indeed. Fortune, in the shape of the foolish 
Betty, had favoured him. Without a doubt, as he had 
heard in Spain, and been sure from the moment that 
he first saw him, Castell was still secretly a Jew. Mistress 
Betty's story of the room behind the altar, with the ark 
and the candles and the roUs of the Law, proved as 
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much. At least here was evidence enough to send him 
to the fires of the Inquisition in Spain, and, perhaps, 
to drive him out of England. Now, if John Castell, 
the Spanish Jew, should not wish, for any reason, to 
give him his daughter in marriage, would not a hint 
and an extract from the Commissions of their Majesties 
of Spain and the Holy Father suffice to make him 
change his mind ? 

Thus pondering, d'Aguilar regained his lodgings, 
where his first task was to enter in a book all that Betty 
had told him, and all that he had observed in the house 
of John Castell. 



CHAPTER V 

castell's secret 

In John Castell's house it was the habit, as in most 
others in those days, for his dependents, clerks, and 
shopmen to eat their morning and mid-day meals with 
him in the hall, seated at two lower tables, all of them 
save Betty, his daughter's cousin and companion, who 
sat with them at the upper board. This morning 
Betty's place was empty, and presently Castell, lifting 
his eyes, for he was lost in thought, noted it, and asked 
where she might be — ^a question that neither Margaret 
nor Peter could answer. 

One of the servants at the lower table, however — ^it 
was that man who had been sent to follow d'Aguilar on 
the previous night — said that as he came down Holbom 
a while before he had seen her walking with the Spanish 
don, a saying at which his master looked grave. 

Just as they were finishing their meal, a very silent 
one, for none of them seemed to have anything to say, 
and after the servants had left the hall, Betty arrived, 
flushed as though with running. 

" Where have you been that you are so late ? " 
asked Castell. 

" To seek the linen for the new sheets, but it was not 
ready," she answered glibly. 

60 
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" TIic mercer kept j-ou waiting long." remarked 
istcll rjoictly. " Did you meet any one ? " 
" Only the folk in the street." 
' I will ask you no more questions, lest I should 
■use yon to lie and bring you into sin," said Castell 
ternly. " Girl, how far did you walk with the Sefior 
tAguilar, and what was your business with him ? " 

Now Betty knew that she had been seen, and that 
t was useless to deny the truth- 

" Only a little way," slie answered, " and that be- 
^me he prayed me to show him his pnth." 
I *' Listen, Betty." went on Castell, taking no notice 
I her words. " You are old enough to guard yourself, 
o'efore as to your walking abroad with gallants who 
\ mean yon no good I say nothing. But know thia 
me who has knowledge of the matters of my 
' and he looked at her keenly. " shall mix with 
fcy Spaniard. If you are found alone with this senor 
r more, that hour 1 have done with you. and yon 
n-cr pass my door again. Nay. no words. Take 
r food and cat it elsewhere." 
I So she departed half weeping, but very angry, {or 
ktty was strong and obstinate by nature. When she 
3 gone, Uorgaret, who was fond of her cousin, tried 
t uy some words on her bclialf ; but her father 

Iher. 

" Pshaw I " he said, " I know the girl ; she b vain 
as a peacock, and, remembering her gentle birth and 
good looks, seeks to marry above her station ; while 
for some purpose of hb own — an ill one. I'll warrant — 
that Spaniard pUys upon her weakness, which, if it 
be not citrbcd, may bring tronble on us all. Now, 
enou^ of Betty Dene ; 1 roust to my work." 
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" Sir," said Peter, speaking for the first time, "we 
would have a private word with you." 

" A private word," he said, looking up anxiously. 
'* Well, speak on. No, this place is not private ; I 
think its walls have ears. Follow me," and he led the 
way into the old chapel, whereof, when they had all 
passed it, he bolted the door. " Now/' he said. 
" what is it ? " 

" Sir," answered Peter, standing before him, " having 
your leave at last, I asked your daughter in marriage 
this morning." 

" At least you lose no time, friend Peter ; unless 
you had called her from her bed and made your offer 
through the door you could not have done it quicker. 
Well, well, you ever were a man of deeds, not words, 
and what says my Margaret ? " 

" An hour ago she said she was content," answered 
Peter." 

" A cautious man also," went on Castell with a 
twinkle in his eye, " who remembers that women have 
been known to change their minds within an hour. 
After such long thought, what say you now, Mar- 
garet ? " 

" That I am angry with Peter," she answered, 
stamping her small foot, " for if he does not trust me 
for an hour, how can he trust me for his life and 
mine ? " 

" Nay, Margaret, you do not understand me," said 
Peter. " I wished not to bind you, that is all, in 
case " 

" Now you are saying it again," she broke in vexed, 
and yet amused. " Do so a third time, and I will take 
you at your word." 
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' It seems best that I should remain silent. Speak 
you," said Peter humbly. 

■' Aye. for truly you are a master of silence, as I 
should know, if any do," replied Margaret, bethinking 
her of the weary months and years of waiting. " Well, 
I will answer for you. — Father, Peter was right ; I am 
content to marry him, though to do so will be to enter 
the Order of the Silent Brothers. Yes, I am content; 
not for himself, indeed, who has so many faults, but 
for myself, who chance to love him," and she smiled 
sweetly enough, 

" Do not jest on such matters, Margaret." 

" Why not, father ? Peter b solemn enough for both 
of OS — look at him. Let us laugh while we may, for 
who knows when tears may come ? " 

" A good saying," answered Castell with a sigh. 
" So you two have plighted your troth, and, my children, 
I am glad of it, for who knows when those tears of 

iiiich Margaret spoke may come, and then you can 
ipe away each other's ? Take now her hand, Peter, 
kd swear by the Rood, that symbol which you wor- 
*ip " — here Peter glanced at hira, but he went on — 
Bwear, both of you that come what may, together or 
^parate, through good report or evil report, through 
poverty or wealth, through peace or persecutions, 
through temptation or through blood, through every 
good or ill that can befall you in this world of bitter- 
sweet, you will remain faithful to your troth until you 
be wed, and after you are wed, faithful to each other 
HdU death do part you," 

^B These words he spoke to them in a voice that was 
^Hniest almost to passion, searching their faces the 
^Hbile with his quick eyes as though he would read thelc 
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very hearts. His mood crept from him to them ; once 
again they felt something of that fear which had fallen 
on them in the garden when they passed iQto tte 
shadow of the Spaniard. Very solemnly then, ^gA 
with little of true lovers' joy, did they take each otllill 
hands and swear by the Cross and Him Who hui^4i 
it, that through these things, and all others they ocM||| 
not foretell, they would, if need were, be faitfafdiH 
the death. 

" And beyond it also/' added Peter ; while ISaigmk 
bowed her stately head in sweet assent. 

" Children," said Castell, " you will be 
richer in this land — ^though mayhap it would be;^ 
that you should not show all your wealth at onofl^ or 
ape the place of a great house, lest envy should' idl 
upon your heads and crush you. Be content to wiit, 
and rank will find you in its season, or if not yoa, yaar 
children. Peter, I tell you now, lest I should loi|et 
it, that the list of all my moneys and other paTtifir wiuni 
in chattels or lands or ships or merchandise is barfed 
beneath the floor of my office, just imder where Itty 
cliair stands. Lift the boards and dig away a foot of 
rubbish, and you will find a stone trap, and below 
iron box with the deeds, inventories, and some 
precious jewels. Also, if by any mischance that box 
should be lost, duplicates of nearly all these papers are 
in the hands of my good friend and partner in onr 
inland British trade, Simon Levett, whom you know. 
Remember my words, both of you." 

" Father," broke in Margaret in an anxious voice, 
" why do you speak of the future thus ? — I mean, as 
though you had no share in it ? Do you fear aught ? " 

" Yes, daughter, much, or rather I expect, I do not 
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who am prepared and desire to meet all thin^ as 
"they come. You have swom that oath, have you not ? 
And you will keep it, will you not ? ' 
" Aye ! " they answered with one breath. 
" Then prepare you to feel the weight of the first 
of those trials whereof it speaks, for I will no longer 
hold back the truth from you. Children, I, whom for 
all these years you have thought of your own faith, am 
a Jew as my forefathers were before me, back to the 
da>-s of Abraham." 

Tlie effect of this declaration upon its hearers was 

remarkable. Peter's jaw dropped, and for the second 

me that day his face went white ; while Margaret 

c down into a chair that stood near by, and stared 

fcliim helplessly. In those times it was a very terrible 

ing to be a Jew. Castell looked from one to the 

iher, and, feeling the insult of their silence, grew 



■ What ! " he exclaimed in a bitter voice, " are you 

; all the others ? Do you scorn me also because I 

I of a race more ancient and honourable than those 

I any of your mushroom lords and kings ? You know 

' life : say. what have I done wrong ? Have I 

^tight Christian children and crucified them to death ? 

ive I defrauded my neighbour or oppressed the poor ? 

iave I mocked your symbol of the Host ? Have I 

ispired against the rulers of this land ? Have I been 

t false friend or a cruel father ? You shake your 

iads ; then why do you stare at me as though I were 

Etbing accursed and unclean ? Have I not a right to 

; faith of my fathers ? May I not worship God in 

I owa fashion ? " And he looked at Peter, a chal- 

Uge in his eyes. 
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" Sir/' answered Peter, " without a doubt you may, 
or so it seems to me. But then, why for all these years 
have you appeared to worship Him in ours ? " 

At this blimt question, so characteristic of the 
speaker, Castell seemed to shrink like a pin-pricked 
bladder, or some bold fighter who has suddenly received 
a sword-thrust in his vitals. All courage went out of 
the man, his fiery eyes grew tame, he appeared to be- 
come visibly smaller, and to put on something of the 
air of those mendicants of his own race, who whine out 
their woes and beg alms of the passer-by. When next 
he spoke, it was as a suppliant for merciful judgment 
at the hands of his own child and her lover. 

" Judge me not harshly," he said. " Think what 
it is to be a Jew — an outcast, a thing that the lowest 
may spurn and spit at, one beyond the law, one who 
can be hunted from land to land like a mad wolf, and 
tortured to death, when caught, for the sport of gentle 
Christians, who first have stripped him of his gains and 
very garments. And then think what it means to 
escape all these woes and terrors, and, by the doffing 
of a bonnet, and the mumbling of certain prayers with 
the lips in public, to find sanctuary, peace, and pro- 
tection within the walls of Mother Churchy and thus 
fostered, to grow rich and great." 

He paused as though for a reply, but as they did not 
speak, went on : 

" Moreover, as a child, I was baptized into your 
Church ; but my heart, hke that of my father, re- 
mained with the Jews, and where the heart goes the 
feet follow." 

*' That makes it worse," said Peter, as though speak- 
ing to himself. 
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** Uy Catlker tu^it om thus.** CaAcfl went c^ ^ 
tbongb |4rj'^"^c his case brinv a canrt id ixm. 

" We oiDst answer kr aor own aofi." said Peta ^am. 

ThcD at loietii Castcfl took fire. 

" Yoa yoiiii5 Solk, «iu as nx biDv little of Ae 
terrors ol the mrid. ir^roadi me wi^ odd locds aad 
(xdder words," be said ; " bat I -mtmiAB, ^tanid yoa 
ever ccme to sodi a pas as mtoe; wbeiiKr yos win find 
the heart to meet it half as bcxn^r Why da ytm 
think that I have told yen this secrei, that I nn^n hare 
kept from ytn as I kept it inu yoDT motbo-. Mai^iil ? 
I say because it is a pan oi my jmanrr jor tii£ sta 
which I have simied. Aye. I kitow veQ liaa xay God 
is a jealoos God. and that ■6a aa wiD iiJl agi(± on my 
head, and that I shaD pay its pcice lo tike lad gnat, 
thoo^ when and bow the Hkfw wiL stnkt me I bsvw 
not. Go >-oii. Peto-, or yon. Maiearet, aad denoance 
me if yoa inU. Yoar pciesu will speak wtSl ^ yon for 
the deed, and open to jna a shorter nad to Searva, 
and I shall not Uame yoo. nor ksen yov wtallh bp 
a single golden noble." 

" Do not speak so madly. So-," said Pder : ~ f hn f 
matters aze between yoa and God. What have we 
to do with than, and wbo made as jndges ovtr yxx ? 
We only pray that yow fears may come to noChiiK, 
and that yoa may reach yoat grave in peace and 
hoooor." 

" I thank }'oa for jroor generous words, wiiich are 
such as be£t your nature." said CasteU gently ; •• but 
what says Hargaret ? " 

" I, btber ? " she answered, wildly. " Oh I I have 
nothii^ to say. He is ti^bt. It is betwee u ^tn and 
God; batttishardthatlmnstkiseaqrlovesoMai.'*. 
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Peter looked up, and Castdl answered : 

" Lose him ! Why, what did he swear but now ? ** 

" I care not what he swore ; but how can I ask him, 
who is of noble. Christian birth, to many the daughter 
of a Jew who all his life has passed himself oS as A 
worshipper of that Jesus Whom he denies ? " 

Now Peter held up his hand. 

" Have done with such talk," he said. " Were your 
father Judas himself, what is that to you and me ? You 
are mine and I am yours till death part us, nor shall 
the faith of another man stand between us for an 
hour. Sir, we thank you for your confidence, and of 
this be sure, that although it makes us sorrowful, we 
do not love or honour you the less because now we 
know the truth." 

Margaret rose from her chair, looked a while at her 
father, then with a sob threw herself suddenly upon 
bis breast. 

" Foi^ive me if I spoke bitterly," she said, " who, 
not knowing that I was half a Jewess, have been 
taught to hate their race. What is it to me of what 
faith you are, who think of you only as my dearest 
father ? " 

" Why weep then ? " asked Castell, stroking her 
hair tenderly. 

" Because you are in danger, or so you say, and if 
anything happened to you — oh ! what shall I do 
then?" 

" Accept it as the will of God, and bear the blow 
bravely, as I hope to do, should it fall," he answered, 
and, kissing her, left the chapel. 

" It seems that joy and trouble go hand in hand," 
said Margaret. looking up presently. 
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' Yes, Sweet, they were ever twins ; but provided 
e have our share of the first, do not let us quarrel with 
he second. A pest on the priests and all their bigotry. 
|»y I [ Christ sought to convert the Jews, not to kill 
ihcm ; and for my part I can honour the man who 
lings to his own faith, aye, and forgive him because 
Bicy forced him to feign to belong to ours. Pray then 
lat neither of us may live to commit a greater sin, and 
iiat we may soon be wed and dwell in peace away 
rom London, where we can shelter him." 

' I do — I do," she answered, drawing close to Peter, 
nd soon they forgot their fears and doubts in each 
Other's arms. 

' On the following momir^, that of Sunday, Peter, 
irgarct, and Betty went together to Mass at St. 
'aul'& church ; but Castell said that he was ill, and did 
lot come. Indeed, now that his conscience was stirred 
i to the double life he had led so long, he purposed, 
if he could avoid it, to worship in a Christian church 
no more. Therefore he said that he was sick ; and 
, knowing that this sickness was of the heart, 
Hwered nothing. But pri^-atcly they wondered what 
t would do who could not always remain sick, since 
nt to go to church and partake of its Sacraments was 
} be pubhshed a.s a heretic. 

But if he did not accompany them himself, CasteO, 
without their knowledge, scot two of his stoutest ser- 
vants, bidding these keep near to them and see that 
liey came home safe. 

' Now, when they left the church, Peter saw two 

whose faces he thought he knew, who 

med to be watching them, but, as he krst sight of 

presently in the throng, said nothing. Thdr 
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shortest way home ran across some fields and gardens 
where there were few houses. This lane, then, they 
followed, talking earnestly to each other, and noting 
nothing till Betty behind called out to them to 
beware. Then Peter looked up and saw the two 
Spaniards scrambling through a gap in the fence not 
six paces ahead of them, saw also that they laid their 
hands upon their sword-hilts. 

" Let us pass them boldly," he muttered to Mar- 
garet ; " I'll not turn my back on a brace of Spaniards," 
but he also laid bis hand upon the hilt of the sword he 
wore beneath his cloak, and bade her get behind him. 

Thus, then, they came face to face. Now, the 
Spaniards, who were evil-looking fellows, bowed cour- 
teously enough, and asked if he were not Master Peter 
Brome. They spoke in Spanish ; but, like Margaret, 
Peter knew this tongue, if not too well, having been 
taught it as a child, and practised it much since he 
came into the service of John Castell, who used it 
largely in his trade. 

" Yes," he answered. " What is your business with 
me ? " 

" We have a message for you, Senor, from a certain 
comrade of ours, <Hie Andrew, a Scotchman, whom you 
met a few nights ago," replied the spokesman of the 
pair. " He is dead, but still he sends his message, and 
it is that we should ask you to join him at once. Now, 
ail of us brothers have sworn to deliver that message, 
and to see that you keep the tryst. If some of us 
should chance to fail, then others will meet you with 
the message until you keep that tryst." 

" You mean that you wish to murder me," said 
Peter, setting his mouth and drawing the sword from 
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Death his cloak. "Well, come on, cowards, and we 
see whom Andrew gets for company in hell to-day. 
Run back, Margaret and Betty — run." And he tore 
off his cloak and threw it over his left arm. 

So for a moment they stood, for he looked fierce and 

ill to deal with. Then, just as they began to feint in 

front of him, there came a rush of feet, and on either 

ide of Peter appeared the two stout serving-men, also 

ird in hand. 

I am glad of your company," he said, catching 
sight of them out of the comers of his eyes. " Now, 
Sefiors Cut-throats, do you still wish to deUver that 
message ? " 

The answer of the Spaniards, who saw themselves 

thus unexpectedly out-matched, was to turn and run, 

whereon one of the serving-men, picking up a big stone 

that lay in the path, hurled it after them with all his 

force. It struck the hindmost Spaniard full in the back, 

and so heavy was the blow that he fell on to his face 

in the mud, whence he rose and limped away, cursing 

them with strange, Spanish oaths, and vowing vengeance. 

*' Now," said Peter, " I think that we may go home 

safety, for no more messengers will come from 

idrew to-day." 

' No," gasped Margaret, " not to-day, but to- 
irrow or the next day they will come, and oh ! how 

it end ? " 

' That God knows alone," answered Peter gravely 
he sheathed his sword. 

When the story of this attempt was told to Castell 
he seemed much disturbed. 
" It is clear that they have a blood-feud against 
(a on account of that Scotchman whom you killed 
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i& seU-defence," he said anxiously. " Also these 
Spaniards are very revengeful, nor have they forgiven 
you for calling the English to your aid against them. 
Peter, I fear that if you go abroad they will murder 
you." 

" Well, I cannot stay indoors always, like a rat in 
a drain," said Peter crossly, " so what is to be done ? 
Appeal to the law ? " 

" No ; for you have just broken the law by killing 
a man. I think you had best go away for a while till 
this storm blows over." 

" Go away ! Peter go away ? " broke in Margaret, 
dismayed. 

" Yes," answered her father. " Listen, daughter. 
You cannot be married at once. It is not seemly ; 
moreover, notice must be given and arrangement made. 
A month hence will be soon enough, and that is not long 
for you to wait who only became affianced yesterday. 
Also, until you are wed, no word must be said to 
any one of this betrothal of yours, lest those Spaniards 
should lay their feud at your door also, and work you 
some mischief. Let none know of it, I charge you, and 
in company be distant to each other, as though there 
were nothing between you." 

" As you will. Sir," replied Peter ; " but for my part 
I do not like all these hidings of the truth, which ever 
lead to future trouble. I say, let me bide here and take 
my chance, and let us be wed as soon as may be." 

*' That your wife may be made a widow before the 
week is out, or the house burnt about our ears by these 
rascals and their following ? No, no, Peter ; walk softly 
that you may walk safely. We will hear the repwrt 
of the Spaniard d'Aguilar, and afterwards take counsel." 




CHAPTER VI 

FAREWELL 

D'AcuiLAR came to supper that night as he had pro< 
mised, and this time not on foot and unattended, but 
with pomp and circumstance as befitted a great lord. 
First appeared two running footmen to clear the way ; 
then followed D'Aguilar, mounted on a fine white horse, 
and splendidly apparelled in a Velvet cloak and a hat 
with nodding ostrich plumes, while after him rode four 
men-at-arms in his livery. 

" We asked one guest, or rather he asked himself, 
and we have got seven, to say nothing of their horses," 
grumtded Castell, watching their approach from an 
upper window. " Well, we must make the best of it. 
Peter, go, see that man and beast are fed, and fully, that 
they may not gnunble at our hospitality. The guard 
can eat in the little hall with our own folk. Margaret, 
put on your richest robe and your jewels, those which 
you wore when I took you to that city feast last sum- 
mer. We will show these fine, foreign birds that we 
LondoD merchants have brave feathers also." 

Peter hesitated, misdoubting him of the wisdom of 
this display, who, if he could have his will, would have 
sent the Spaniard's following to the tavern, and re- 
ceived him in sober garments to a simple meal. 

But GasteDf who seemed somewhat disturbed that 
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ni^t, who loved, moreover, to show his wealth at times 
after the fashion of a Jew, began to fmne and ask if he 
must go himself. So the end of it was that Peter went, 
shaking his head, while, urged to it by her father, 
Margaret dq>arted also to array herself. 

A few minutes later Castell, in his costliest feast-day 
robe, greeted d'Aguilar in the ante-hall, and, the two 
of them being alone, asked him how matters went as 
r^arded de Ayala and the man who had been killed. 

" Well and ill," answered d'Aguilar. " Doctor de 
Puebla, with whom I hoped to deal, has left London 
in a huff, for he says that there is not room for two 
Spanish ambassadors at Court, so I had to fall back 
upon de Ayala after all. Indeed, twice have I seen 
that exalted priest upon the subject of the well-deserved 
death of his villainous servant, and, after much diffi- 
culty, for having lost several men in such brawb, he 
thought his honour touched, he took the fifty gold 
angels — to be transmitted to the fellow's family, of 
course, or so he said — and gave a receipt. Here it is," 
and he handed a paper to Castell, who read it 
carefully. 

It was to the effect that Peter Brome, having paid 
a sum of fifty angels to the relatives of Andrew Pherson, 
a servant of the Spanish ambassador, which Andrew 
\he said Peter had killed in a brawl, the said ambassador 
undertook not to prosecute or otherwise molest the 
said Peter on account of the manslaughter which he 
had committed. 

" But no money has been paid," said Castell. 

" Indeed yes, I paid it. De Ayala gives no receipts 
against promises." 

" I thank you for your courtesy, Seijor. You shall 
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have the gold before you leave this house. Few would 
have trusted a stranger thus far." 

D'Aguilar waved his hand. 

" Make no mention ol such a trifie. I would ask 
you to accept it as a token of my regard for your family, 
only that would be to affront so wealthy a man. But 
listen, I have more to say. You are, or rather your 
kinsman Peter, is still in the wood. De Ayala has 
pardoned him : but there remains the King of England, 
whose law he has broken. Well, this day I have seen 
the King, who, by the way. talked of you as a worthy 
man, sajnng that he had always thought only a Jew 
could be so wealthy, and that he knew you were not, 
since you had been reported to him as a good son of 
the Church," and he paused, looking at CastelL 

(ear his Grace magnifies my wealth, which is but 
small," answered Castell coolly, leaving the rest of his 
speech unnoticed. " But what said his Grace ? " 

" 1 showed him de Ayala's receipt, and he answered 
that if his Excellt-ncy was satisfied, he was satblied, 
and for his part would not order any process to issue ; 
but he bade me tell you and Peter Brome that if he 
caused more tumult in his streets, whatever the pro- 
vocation, and especially if that tumult were between 
English and Spaniards, he would liang him at once 
with trial or without it. All of which he said very 
angrily, for the last thing which his Highness desires 
just now is any noise between Spain and England." 

That is bad," answered Castell, '* for this very 
morning there was near to being such a tumult," and 
he told the story of how the two Spaniards had way- 
laid Peter, and one of them been knocked down by 
the serving-mam with a stone. 
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At this news d'AguOar shook his head. 

" Then that is just where the trouble lies," he ex* 
claimed. " I know it frcmi my people, who keep me 
well informed, that all those servants of de Ayala, and 
there are more than twenty of them, have sworn an 
oath by the Virgin of Seville that before they leave this 
land they will have your kinsman's blood in payment 
for that of Andrew Pherson, who, although a Scotch- 
man, was their officer, and a brave man whom th^ 
loved much. Now, if they attack him, as they will, 
there must be a brawl, for Peter fights well, and if there 
is a brawl, thot^h Peter and the English get the best 
of it, as very likely they may. Peter will certainly be 
hanged, for so the King has promised." 

" Before they leave the land ? When do they 
leave it ? " 

" De Ayala sails within a month, and his folk with 
him, for his co-ambassador, the Doctor de Puebla, will 
bear with him no more, and has written from the 
country house where he is sulking that one of them 
must go." 

" Then I think it is best, Senor, that Peter should 
travel for a month." 

" Friend Castell, you cire wise ; I think so too, Bnd, 
I counsel you, arrange it at once. Hush 1 here OHnes 
the lady, your daughter." 

As he spoke, llargaret appeared descending the 
broad oak stairs which led into the ante-room. Hold- 
ing a lamp in her hand, she was in full light, whereas 
the two men stood in the shadow. She wore a low-cut 
dress of crimson velvet, embroidered about the bodice 
with dead gold, which enhanced the dazzling whiteness 
of her shapely neck and bosom. Round her throat 
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lung a st:ing of great pearls, and on her head was a 

t of gold, studded with smaller pearls, from beneath 

'hkh her glorious, chestnut-black hair flowed down 

rippling waves almost to her knees. Having her 

itber's bidding so to do, she had adorned herself thus 

t she might look her fairest, not in the eyes of their 

lest, but in those of her new-affianced husband. So 

ir was she seen thus that d'Aguilar, the artist, the 

lorer of loveliness, caught his breath and shivered 

at the sight of her. 

" By the eleven thousand virgins I " he said, " your 
daughter is more beautiful than all of them put to- 
gether. She should be crowned a queen, and bewitdi 
the world." 

Nay, nay, Senor," answered Castell hurriedly ; 
let her remain humble and honest, and bewitch her 
iband." 

" So I should say if I were the husband," he mut- 
tered, then stepped forward, bowing, to meet her. 

Now the light of the silver lamp ^ic held on high 
flowed over the two of them. d'Agiiilar and Margaret, 
and certainly they seemed a wdl-matched pair. Both 
were tall and cast by Nature in a rich and splendid 
mould : both had that high air of breeding which cornea 
with ancient blood — for what bloods arc more ancient 
than those of the Jew and the Eastern 7 — both were 
slow and stately of movement, low-voiced, and dignified 
of qieech. Castell noted it and was afraid, he knew 
not of what. 

Peter, entering the room by another door, clad only 
in his grey clothes, fot he would not put on gay gu- 
ments for the Spaniard, noted it also, and with tlu: 
quick instioct of kne knew this magniBcent foreigner 
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for a rival and an enemy. But he was not afraid, only 
jealous and angry. Indeed, nothing would have 
pleased him better then than that the Spaniard should 
have struck him in the face, so that within five minutes 
it might be shown which of them was the better man. 
It must come to this, he felt, and very glad would he 
have been if it could come at the beginning and not at 
the end, so that one or the other of them might be saved 
much trouble. Then he remembered that he had 
promised to say or show nothing of how things stood 
between him and Margaret, and, coming forward, he 
greeted d'Aguilar quietly but coldly, telling him that 
his horses had becu stabled, and his retinue accom- 
modated. 

The Spaniard thanked him very heartily, and they 
passed in to supper. It was a strange meal for all four 
of them, yet outwardly pleasant enough. Forgetting 
his cares, Castell drank gaily, and began to talk of the 
many changes which he had seen in his life, and of 
the rise and fall of kings. D'Aguilar talked also, of the 
Spanish wars and poUcy, for in the first he had seen 
much service, and of the other he knew every turn. It 
was easy to see that he was one of those who mixed 
with courts, and had the ear of ministers and majesty. 
Margaret also, being keen-witted and anxious to learn 
of the great world that lay beyond Holbom and London 
town, asked questions, seeking to know, amongst other 
things, what were the true characters of Ferdinand, 
King of Aragon, and Isabella liis wife, the famous 
queen. 

" I will tell you in few words, Sefiora. Ferdinand 
is the most ambitious man in Europe, false also if it 
serves his purpose. He lives for self and gain — that 
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^Is, money and power. These are his gods, for he has 
no true religion. He is not clever but, being very 
cunning, he will succeed and leave a famous name 
I behind him." 

' An ugly picture," said Margaret. " And what of 
bis queen ? " 

' She," answered d'Agiiilar, " is a great woman, who 
sows how to use the temper of her time and so attain 
ter ends. To the world she shows a tender heart, but 
I'bencath it lies hid an iron resolution." 

" What are those ends ? " asked Margaret again. 
" To bring all Spain under her rule ; utterly to crush 
%fiu: Moors and take tlieir territories ; to make the 
iiurch of Girist triumph.ant upon earth ; to stamp 
ut heresy ; to convert or destroy the Jews," he added 
lowly, and as he spoke the words, Peter, watching, 
law his eyes open and glitter like a snake's — "' to bring 
hck bodies to the purifying flames, and their vast 
realth into her treasury, and thus earn the praise of 
lie faithful upon eaitli. and for herself a throne in 
Htaven." 
For a while there was silence after tliis speech, then 
iret said boldly : 

iavenly thrones arc built of human blood and 
lat stone and mortar do they u^e in heU, I 
t?*' Then, without pausing for an answer, she 
rose, saying that she was weary, curtseyed to d'Aguilar, 
her father ajid Peter, each in turn, and left the hall. 

When she had gone the talk tlaggcd, and presently 
d'Aguilar asked for his men and horaes and departed 
alao. saying as he went : 

" Friend Castell. yoa will repeat my news to 
good kimman here. I pray for all your sokes that 
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may bow his head to what cannot be helped, and thus 
keep it safe upon his shoulders." 

" What meant the man ? " asked Peter, when the 
sotmd of the horses' hoofs had died away. 

Castell told him of what had passed between him and 
d'Aguilar before supper, and showed him de Ayala's 
receipt, adding in a vexed voice : 

" I have forgotten to repay him the gold ; it shall 
be sent to-morrow." 

" Have no fear ; he will come for it," answered Peter 
coldly. " Now, if I have my way, I will take the risk 
of these Spaniards' swords and King Henry's rope, and 
bide here." 

" That you must not do," said Castell earnestly, 
" for my sake and Margaret's, if not for yours. Would 
you make her a widow before she is a wife ? Listen : 
it is my wish that you travel down to Essex to take 
delivery of your father's land in the Vale of Dedham 
and see to the repairing of the mansion house, which, 
I am told, needs it much. Then, when these Spaniards 
are gone, you can return and at once be married, say 
one short month hence." 

" Will not you and Margaret come with me to 
Dedham?" 

Castell shook his head. 

" It is not possible. I must wind up my affairs, and 
Margaret cannot go with you alone. Moreover, there 
is no place for her to lodge. I will keep her here till you 
return." 

" Yes, Sir ; but will you keep her safe ? The 
cozening words of Spaniards are sometimes more deadly 
than their swords." 

" I think that Mai^^et has a medicine against all 
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ich arls," answered her father with 
id left him. 

On the morrow when Castell told Margaret thit her 

ivcT must leave her for a while that night — for this 

[Peter would not do himself — she prayed liim even with 

that he would not send him so far from her, or 

it they might all go together. But he reasoned with 

kindly, showing her that the latter was impossible, 

id that if Peter did not go at once it was probable 

'ttat Peter would soon be dead, whereas, if he went, 

there would be but one short month of waiting till the 

Spaniards had sailed, after wliich they might be 

married and Uvc in peace and safuty. 

So she came to see that this was best and wisest, 
and gave way ; but oh ! heavy were those hours, and 
>re was their parting, f^sex was no far journey, and 
enter into lands wluch only two days boforc Peter 
icved he had lost lor ever, do sad errand, while the 
Utat at the end of a single month he should 
^tum to claim his bride hung before them like a star. 
jYet Ihey were sad-hcartud, both of them, and that 
Itar seemed very far aw^ay. 

Margaret was afraid lest Peter might be waylaid 
ipon the road, but he laughed at her, saying that her 
father was sending six stout men with htm as an escort, 
and thus companioned he feared no Spaniards. Peter, 
for his part, was afraid lest d'Aguilar might make love 
to ha while he was away. But now slie laughed at him, 
saying that all her heart was his, and that she had none 
to give to d'Aguilar or any other man. Moreover, that 
England was a free Land in which women, wito were no 
king's wards, could nut be led whither they did not wi»h 
to ^. So H seemed that tbey had tuufibt to {ear, 
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save the daily chance of life and death. And yet they 
were afraid. 

" Dear love," said Margaret to him after she had 
thought a while, " our road looks straight and easy, 
and yet there may be pit&dls in it that we cannot guess. 
Therefore you must swear one thing to me : That 
whatever you shall hear or whatever may happen, you 
will never doubt me as I shall never doubt you. If, 
for instance, you should be told that I have discarded 
you, and given myself to some other husband ; if even 
you should behave that you see it signed by my hand, 
or if you think that you hear it told to you by my voice 
— still, I say, beheve it not." 

" How could such a thing be ? " asked Peter 
anxiously. 

" I do not suppose that it could be ; I only paint the 
worst that might happen as a lesson for us both. 
Heretofore my life h<is been calm as a sunomer's day ; 
but who knows when winter storms may rise, and often 
I have thought that I was bom to know wind and rain 
and lightning as well as peace and sunshine. Re- 
member that my father is a Jew, and that to the 
Jews and their children terrible things chance at times. 
'Why, all this wealth might vanish in an hour, and you 
might find me in a prison, or clad in rags begging my 
bread. Now do you swear ? " and she held towards 
him the gold crucifix that hung upon her bosom. 

" Aye," he said, " I swear it by this holy token and 
by your Ups," and he kissed first the cross and then 
her mouth, adding, " Shall I ask the same oath of 
you ? " 

She laughed. 

" If vou will ; but it is not needful. Peter, I think 
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that I know you too well ; I think that your heart 
will never stir even i£ I be dead and you married to 
another. And yet men are men, and women have 
wiles, so I will swear this : That should you slip. 
pcrdunce, and I live to learn it, I will try not to judge 
yoa harshly." And again she laughed, she who was 
so certain of her empire over this man's heart and 
body. 

" Thank you," said Peter ; " but for my part I will 
try to stand straight upon my feet, so should any tales 
be brought to you of me, sift them well, I pray you." 

Tlien, forgetting their doubts and dreads, they 
talked of their marriage, which they fixed for that 
day month, and of how Ihcy would dwell happily in 
Dedliam \'alc. Also Margaret, who wdl knew the 
bouse, named the Old Hall, where they should live, 
for she had staj'ed there as a ctiild, gave him many 
commands as to the new arrangement of its chambers 
aod its furnishing, which, as there was money and to 
spare, could be as costly as they willed, saying that 
she would send him down all things by wain so soon 
as be was ready for them. 

Thus, then, the hours wore away, until at length 
night came and they took their last meal together, 
the three of tliem, for it \vas arranged that Peter sliould 
start at moonrise, when none were about to see him 
go. It was not a very happy meal, and, though they 
made a brave show of eating, but little food passed 
their hps. Now ttie horses were ready, and Margaret 
budded 00 Peter's sword and threw tits cloak at>out 
his shoulders, and he. having sliaken Castell by the 
band aod bade him guard their jewel safely, without 
more words kiucd her in farewell, and went. 
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Taking the silver lamp in her hand, she followed 
him to the ante-room. At the door he turned and 
saw her standing there gazing after him with wide 
eyes and a strained, white face. At the sight of her 
silent pain almost his heart failed him, almost he 
refused to go. Then he remembered, and went. 

For a while Margaret still stood thus, until the 
sound of the horses' hoofs had died away indeed. 
Thai she turned and said : 

" Father, I know not bow it is, but it seems to me 
that when Peter and I meet again it will be far off, 
yes, far off upon the stormy sea — but what sea I kno%v 
not." And without waiting for an answer she climbed 
the stairs to her chamber, and there wept herself to 
sleep. 

Castell watched her depart, then muttered to 
himself : 

" Pray God she is not foresighted like so many of 
oar race ; and yet why is my own heart so heavy ? 
Wdl, according to my judgment, I have done my 
best for him and her, and for myself I care nothing." 



CHAPTER VII 



MEWS FROM SPAIM 

[ Peter Brome was a very quiet man. whose voice was 
I not often heard about tlie place, and yet it was strange 
how dull and different the big, old house in Holbom 
!>e«med without him. Even the handsome Betty, 
with wliom he was never on the best of terms, sin« 
there was much about her of which he disapproved, 
missed him, and said so to her cousin, who only 
answered with a sigli. For in the bottom of her heart 
Betty both feared and respected Peter. The fear 
was of his observant eyes and caustic words, which 
she knew were always words of truth, and the respect 
for the general uprightness of his character, especially 
where her own sex was concerned. 

In fact, as has b«en hinted, some little time before, 
when Peter had first come to live with the Castells, 
Betty, thinking him a proper man of gentle birth, 
such a one indeed as she would wish to marr^-, bad 
made advances to him, which, as he did not seem to i 
notice them, became by degrees more and more marked, i 
What happened at hi5t they two knew alone, but it 
was something that caused Betty to become very 
aogry, and to speak of Peter to her friends as a cold- 
blooded loot who thought only of work and gain. 
The episode was passing, and soon forgotten by the 
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lady in tiie press of other afiaus ; but the respect 
remained. Moreover, on one or two occasions, vrbea 
the love of admiratioa had led her into griefs, Peter 
had proved a good friend, and what was better, a 
friend who did not talk. Therefore she wished him 
back again, especially now, when something that was 
more than mere vanity and desire for excitement had 
taken hold of her. and Betty found herself beii^ swept 
oft her feet into very deep and doubtful waters. 

The shopmen and the servants missed him also, for to 
him all disputes were brought for settlement, nor, pro- 
Wded it had not come about through lack of honesty, 
were any pains too great for him to take to help them 
in a trouble. Most of all CasteU missed him, since until 
Peter had gone he did not know how much he had 
learned to rely upon him, both in his business and as 
a friend. As for Margaret, her life without him was 
one long, empty night. 

Thus it chanced that in such a house any change 
was welcome, and, though she liked him little enough, 
Margaret was not even displeased when one morning 
Betty told her that the lord d'Aguilar was coming to call 
on her that day, and purposed to bring her a present. 

" I do not seek his presents," said Margaret in- 
differently ; then added, " But how do you know that, 
Betty ? " 

The young woman coloured, and tossed her head 
as she fuiswered : 

" I know it. Cousin, because, as I was going to visit 
my old aunt yesterday, who lives on the wharf at 
Westminster, I met him riding, and he called out to 
me, saying that he had a gift for you and one for 
me also." 
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" Be carelul you do not meet him too often, Betty, 
when you chance to be visiting your aunt. These 
Spaniards are not always over-honest, as you may 
learn to your sorrow." 

* I thank you for your good counsel," said Betty, 
shortly, " but I, who am older than you. know enough 
of men to be able to guard myself, and can keep them 
at a distance." 

" I am glad of it, Betty, only sometimes I have 
tliought that tlie distance was scarcely wide enough," 
answered Margaret, and left the subject, for she was 
thinking of other things. 

That afternoon, when Margaret was walking in the 

garden, Betty, whose face seemed somewhat flushed. 

ran up to her and said Uiat the lord d'Aguilar was . 

* waiting in the liall. I 

* Very good," answered Margaret, " I will come. I 
Go, tell my father, that he may join us. But wliy 
are you so disturbed and hurried ? " slie added wondcr- 
iogly, 

" Oh ! " answered Belty, " he has brought me a 
present, so fine a present — a mantle of the most wonder- 
ful lace that ever I saw, and a comb of mottled shell 
motmted in gold to keep it ofl the hair. He made me J 
wait while he showed me how lo put it on, and that 1 
was why I ran." 1 

I Margaret did not quite see the connection ; but she 
I answered slowly : 

" Perhaps it would have been wiser {f you had run 
first. I do not understand why this fine lord brings 
you presents." 

" But he has brought odb for you also, Cousuia J 
althoDKh be would not say what it was.". 
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" That I understand still less. Go, tell my father 
that the Senor d'Aguilar awaits him." 

Then she went into the hall, and found d'Aguilar 
looking at an illuminated Book of Hours in whidi she 
bad been reading, that was written in Spanish in one 
oolunm and in Latin in that opposite. He greeted 
her in bis usual graceful Bay, that, where Haigaret 
was concerned, was easy and well-bred without being 
bald, and said at once : 

" So you read Spanish, Sefiora ? " 

" A little. Not very well, I fear." 

" And Latin also ? " 

" A httle again. I have been taught that tongue. 
By studying them thus I tiy to improve myself in 
both." 

" I perceive that you are learned as you are beauti- 
ful," and he bowed courteously. 

" I thank you, Senor ; but I lay claim to neither 
grace." 

" What need is there to claim that which is evi- 
dent ? " replied d'Aguilar; then added, " But I for- 
got, I have brought y<m a present, if you will be 
pleased to accept it. Or, rather, I bring jfou what is 
your own, or at the least your father's. I bargained with 
his Excellency Don de Ayala, pointing out that fifty 
gold angels were too much to pay for that dead rogue 
of his ; but he would give me nothing back in money, 
since with gold he never parts. Yet I won some change 
from him, and it stands without your door. It is a 
Spanish jennet of the true Moorish blood, which, 
hundreds of years ago, that people brought with them 
irom the East. He needs it no longer, as he returns 
to Spain, and it is trained to bear a kidy." 
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Margaret did not know what to answer, but, for- 
tunately, at that moment her father appeared, and to 
'aim d'Agutlar repeated his tale, adding tliat he had 
beard bis daughter say that the horse she rode had 
fallen with her, so that she could use it no more. 

Now, Castell did not wish to accept tliis gift, for 
SQch he felt it to be ; but d'Aguilar assured him that 
if he did not he must sell it and return him the price 
in money, as it did not belong to him. So, there being 
no help for it, be thanked him in his daughter's name 
and his own, and they went into the stable-yard, 
whither it had been taken, to look at this horse. 
I The moment that Castell saw it he knew that it 
I vpas a creature o( great value, pure wliite in colour, 
with a long, low body, small head, gentle eyes, round 
hoofs, and flowing mane and tail, such a horse, in- 
deed, as a qaecn might have ridden. Now again he 
was confused, being sure that this beast had never 
been given back as a luck-penny, since it u-ould have 
fetched more llian tlie fifty angeb on the market ; 
moreover, it w.is harnessed with a woman's saddle 
and bridle of the most beautifully worked red Cordova 
leather, to which were attached a silver bit and stirrup. 
But d'Aguilar smiled, and vowed that things »-ere as 
be had told them, so there was nothing more to be 
said. Margaret, loo, was so pleased with the mare, 

■ which she longed to ride, that she forgot her scruples, 
|.aad tried to believe that thii was so. Noting her 
[■delight, which Uie could not ot^inccal as she patted the 
I beautiful beast. d'Aguilar said : 

' Now I will ask one tiling in return for the bargain 
I that 1 have made — that I may sec you mount this 

■ horse (or the first time. You told me that you and [ 
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your father were wont to go out together in the mom- 
ing. Have 1 3rour leave, Sir," and he turned to Castell, 
" to ride with you before breakfast, say, at seven of 
the clock, for I would show the lady, your daughter, 
how she should manage a horse of this btood, which is 
something of a trick ? " 

" If yon will," answered Castell — " that is, if the 
weather is fine," for the offer was made so courteously 
that it could scarcely be refused. 

D'Aguilar bowed, and they re-entered the house, 
talking of other matters. When they were in the hall 
again, he asked whether their kinsman Peter had 
reached his destination safely, adding : 

" I pray you, do not tell me where it is, for I wish 
to be able to put my hand upon my heart and swear 
to all concerned, and especially to certain fellows who 
are still seeking for him, that I know nothing of bis 
hiding-place." 

Castell answered that he had, since but a few minutes 
before a letter had come from him announcing his 
safe arrival, tidings at which Mai^aret looked up, 
then, remembering her promise, said that she was glad 
to hear of it, as the roads were none too safe, and 
spoke indifferently of something else. D'Aguilar 
added that he also was glad, then, rising, took his 
leave " till seven on the morrow." 

When he had gone, Castell gave Margaret a letter, 
addressed to her in Peter's stiff, upright hand, which 
she read eagerly. It began and ended with sweet 
words, but, like his speech, was brief and to the point, 
saying only that he had accomplished his journey 
without adventure, and was very glad to find himself 
again in the old house where he was bom, and amongst 
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familiar fields and faces. On tlie morrow he was to 
SM the tradesmen as to alterations and repairs which 
were much needed, even the moat being choked with 
mud and weeds. His last sentence was : " I much 
'mistrust me of that fine Spaniard, and I am jealous 
think that he should be near to you while I am 
away. Beware of him, I say — beware of him. 
May the Mother of God and all the saints have yoa 
fa) their keeping I Your most true affianced lover." 

This letter Margaret answered before she slept, 
for the messenger was to return at dawn, telling Peter, 
amongst other things, of the gift which d'Aguilar had 
brought her, and how she and her father were forced 
to accept it, but bidding him not be jealous, since, 
although the gift was welcome, she liked the giver 
little, who did tnit count the hours till her true lover 
should come back again and take her to himself. 

Next morning she was up early, clothed in her 
riding-dress, for the day was very fine, and by seven 
o'clock d'Aguilar appeared, mounted on a great horse. 
Then the Spanish jennet was brought out, and deftly 
he lifted her to the saddle, showing her how she must 
pull bat lightly on the reins, and urge or check her 
Vteed with her voice alone, using no whip or spur. 
' A perfect beast it proved to be, indeed, gentle as 
a Iamb, and easy, yet very spirited and swift. 

D'Aguilar was a pleasant cavalier ahn. talking of 
many things grave and gay. until at length even 
Castell forgot hw thoughu. and grew cheerful as 

mtcred forward throtigh the fresh spring morning 
heath and htU and woodland, listening to 

iging of the birds, and watdiiog the bosbandmen 
A tbdr Uboor. 
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This ride was bat the first of several that they took, 
since d'Agailar knew their hours of exercise, even 
when they changed them, and whether they asked 
him or not, joined or met them in soch a natural 
fashion that they could not refuse his company. 
Indeed, they were much puzzled to know how he came 
to be so well acquainted with their movements, and 
even with the direction in which they proposed to 
ride, but supposed that he most have it from the 
grooms, although these were commanded to say 
nothing, and always denied having spoken with him. 
That Betty should speak of such matters, or even 
find opportunity of doing so, never chanced to cross 
their minds, who did not guess that if they rode with 
d'Aguilar in the morning, Betty often walked with 
him in the evening when she was supposed to be at 
church, or sewing, or visiting her aunt upon the wharf 
at Westminster. But of these walks the foolish girl 
said nothing, for her own reasons. 

Now, as they rode together, although he remained 
very courteous and respectful, the manner of d'Aguilar 
towards Margaret grew ever more close and intimate. 
Thus he began to tell her stories, true or false, of his 
past life, which seemed to have been strange and 
eventful enough ; to hint, too, of a certain hidden 
greatness that pertained to him which he did not 
dare to show, and of high ambitions which he had. He 
spoke also of his loneliness, and his desire to lose it 
in the companionship of a kindred heart, if he could 
find one to share his wealth, his station, and his 
hopes ; while all the time his dark eyes, fixed on 
Margaret, seemed to say, " The heart I seek is such 
a one as yours." 
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At length, at some murmured word or touch, she 
took afiright, and, since she could not avoid him 
abroad, detennined to stay at home, and, much as 
she loved the sport, to ride do more till Peter should 
retora. So she gave out that she had hurt her knee, 
whidi made the saddle painful to her, and the beautiful 
Spanish mare was left idle in the stable, or mounted 
(mly by the groom. 

Thus for some days she was rid of d'Aguilar, and 
employed herself in reading and working, or in writing 
long letters to Peter, who was busy enough at Dedham, 
and sent her thence many commissions to fulfil. 

One afternoon Castell was seated in his office de- 
ciphering letters which had just reached him. The 
night before his best ship, of over two hundred tons 
burden, which was named the Margaret, after his 
daughter, had come safely into the mouth of the 
Thames from Spain. That evening she was to reach 
her berth at Gravesend with the tide, when Castell 
proposed to go aboard of her to see to the unloading 
of her cargo. This was the last of bis ships which 
remained unsold, and it v.-as his plan to re-load and 
victual her at once with goods that were waiting, and 
send her back to the port of Seville, where his Spanish 
partners, in whose name she was already registered, 
had agreed to take her over at a fixed price. This 
done, it was only left for him to hand over his business 
to the merchants who had purchased it in London, 
after which he would be free to depart, a very wealthy 
man, and spend the evening of his days at peace in 
Essex, with his daughter and her husband, as now he 
so greatly longed to do. So soon as they were within 
the river banks the captain of this ship, Smith by 
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name, had landed the cargo-master with letters and 
a manifest of cargo, bidding him hire a horse and bring 
them to Master Castell's house in Holbom. fliis 
the man had done safely, and it was these letters that 
Castell read. 

One of them was from his partner Bemaldez in 
Seville ; not in answer to that which he had written 
on the night of the opening of this history — for this 
there had been no time — ^yet dealing with matters 
whereof it treated. In it was this passage : 

" You will remember what I wrote to you of a 
certain envoy who has been sent to the Court of 
Loadon, who is called d'Aguilar, for as our cipher 
is so secret, and it is important that you should be 
warned, I take the risk of writing his name. Since 
that letter I have learned more concerning this grandee, 
for such he is. Although he calls himself plain Don 
d'Aguilar, in truth he is the Marquis of Morella, and 
on one side, it is said, of royal blood, if not on both, 
since he is reported to be the son bom out of wedlock 
of Prince Carlos of Viana, the half-brother of the king. 
The tale runs that Carlos, the learned and gentle, 
fell in love with a Moori^ lady of Aguilar of high 
birth and great wealth, for she had rich estates at 
Granada and elsewhere, and, as he might not marry 
her because of the difierence of their rank and faiths, 
lived with her without marriage, of which union one 
son was bom. Before Prince Carlos died, or was 
poisoned, and while he was still a prisoner at Morella, 
he gave to, or procured for this boy the title of marquis, 
choosing from some fancy the name of Morella, that 
place where he had suffered so much. Also he settled 
some private lands upon him. After the prince died. 
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the Moorish lady, his lover, who had secretly become 
a Christian, took her son to hve at her palace in Granada, 
where she died also some ten years ago, leaving all 
her great wealth to him, for she never married. At 
this time it is said that his life was in danger, for the 
reason that, although he was half a Moor, too much 
of the blood-royal ran in his veins. But the Marquis 
was clever, and persuaded the king and queen that he 
bad no ambition beyond his pleasures. Also the 
Church interceded for him, since to it he proved him- 
self a faithful son, persecuting all heretics, especially 
the Jews, and even Moors, although they are of his 
own blood. So in the end he was confirmed in his 
possessions and left alone, although he refused to 
become a priest. 

" Since then he has been made an agent of the 
Crown at Granada, and employed upon various 
embassies to London, Rome, and elsewhere, on matters 
connected with the faith and the establishment of 
the Holy Inquisition. That is why he is again in 
England at this moment, being charged to obtain 
the names and particulars concerning all Maranos 
settled there, especially if they trade with Spain. 
I have seen the names of those of whom he must 
inquire most closely, and that is why I write to you 
so fully, since yours is first upon the list. I think, 
therefore, that you do wisely to wind up yoiir business 
with this country, and especially to sell your ships 
to us outright and quickly, since otherwise they might 
be seized — like yourself, if you came here. My 
counsel to you is — hide youi wealth, which will be 
great when we have paid you all we owe, and go to some 
place where you will be forgotten for a while, since 
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that bloodhound d'AguUar, for so be calb himself, 
after his mother's birthplace, has not tracked you 
to London for nothing. As yet, thanks be to God, 
no suspicion has fallen on any of us ; perhaps because 
we have many in our pay." 

When Castell had finished transcribing all this 
passage he read it through carefully. Then he went 
into the hall, where a fire burned, for the day was 
cold, and threw the translation on to it, watching 
until it was consumed, after which he returned to 
his office, and hid awa/ the letter in a secret cupboard 
behind the panelling of the wall. This done, he sat 
himself in his chair to think. 

" My good friend Juan Bemaldez is right," he said 
to himself ; " d'Aguilar. or the Marquis Morella, does 
not nose me and the others out for nothing. Well, 
I shall not trust myself in Spain, and the money, most 
of it, except what is still to come from Spain, is put out 
where it will never be found by him, at good interest 
too. All seems safe enough — and yet I would to God 
that Peter and Margaret were fast married, and that 
we three sat together, out of sight and mind, in the 
Old Hall at Dedham. I have carried mi this game 
too long. I should have closed my books a year ago ; 
but the trade was so good that I could not. I was 
wise also, who in this one lucky year have nearly 
doubled my fortune. And yet it would have been 
safer, before they guessed that I was so rich. Greed 
— ^mere greed — for I do not need this money which 
may destroy us all 1 Greed I The ancient pitfall 
of my race." 

As he thought thus there came a knock upon his 
door. Snatching up a pen he dipped it in the ink- 
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hom and, calling " Enter," began to add a column 
of figures on a paper before him. 

The door opened ; but he seemed to take no heed, 
so diligently did he count his figures. Yet, although his 
eyes were fixed upon the paper, in some way that he 
could not tmderstand he was well aware that d'Aguilar 
and no other stood in the room behind him. the truth 
being, 00 doubt, that unconsciously he had recognised 
his footstep. For a moment the knowledge turned 
him cold — he who had just been reading of the mission 
of this man — and feared what was to come. Yet he 
acted well. 

" Why do you disturb me, Daughter 7 " he said 
testily, and without looking round. " Have not 
things gone ill enough with half the cargo destroyed 
l^ sea-water, and the rest, that yoa must trouble me 
while I sum np my losses ? " And, casting the pen 
down, he turned his stool round impatiently. 

Yes t there sure enough stood d'Aguilar, very 
handsomely arrayed, and smiling and bowing as was 
his custom. 




CHAPTER Vin 

d'aguilar speaks 

" Losses ? " said d'Aguilar. " Do I hear the wealthy 
John Castell, who holds ball the trade with Spain 
in the hollow of his hand, talk of losses ? " 

" Yes, Sefior, you do. Things have gone ill with 
this ship of mine that has barely lived through the 
spring gales. But be seated." 

" Indeed, is that so ? " said d'Aguilar as he sat 
down. " What a lying jade is rumour 1 For I was 
told that they had gone very well. Doubtless, how- 
ever, what is loss to you would be priceless gain to 
one like me," 

Castell made no answer, but waited, feeling that 
his visitor had not come to speak with him of his 
trading ventures. 

" Sefior Castell," said d'Aguilar, with a note of 
nervousness in his voice, " I am here to ask you for 
something." 

" If it be a loan, Sefior, I fear that the time is not 
opportune," And he nodded towards the sheet of 
figures. 

" It is not a loan ; it is a gift." 

" Anything in my poor bouse is yours," answered 
Castell courteously, and in Oriental form. 
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" I rqoice to hear it, Senor, for I seek something 
from your house." 

Castell looked a. question at him with his quick 
black eyes. 

" I seek youi daughter, the Senora Margaret, in 
marriage." 

Castell stared at him, then a single word broke 
from bis lips. 

" Impossible." 

" Why impossible ? " asked d'Aguilar slowly, yet 
as one who expected some such answer. " la age 
we are not unsuited, nor perhaps in fortune, while of 
rank I have enough, more than you guess perhaps. 
I vaunt not myself, yet woroeo have thought me not 
uncomely. I should be a good friend to the house 
whence I took a wife, where perchance a day may 
come when friends will be needed ; and lastly, I desire 
her not for what she may bring with her, though wealth 
is always welcome, but — 1 pray you to believe it — 
because I love her." 

" I have heard that the Seoor d'Aguilar loves many 
women, yonder in Granada." 

" As I have heard that the Margaret had a prosperous 
voyage, SeRor Castell. Rumour, as I said but now, 
is a lying jade. Vet I will not copy her. I have 
been no saint. Now I would become one, for Mar- 
garet's sake. I will be true to youi daughter, Seiior. 
What say you now ? " 

Castell only shook his head. 

" Listen," went on d'Aguilar. " I am more than 
I seem to be ; she who weds me will not lack for rank 
and titles." 

■" Yes, yon are the Marquis de MOTeHa, the repated 
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son of Prince Carlos of Viana by a Moorish mother, 
and therefore nepliew to liis Majesty of Spain." 

D'Aguilar looked at him, then bowed and said : 

" Your information b good — as good as mine, 
almost. Doubtless you do not like that bar in the 
blood. Well, if it were not there, I should be where 
Ferdinand is, should I not ? So I do not like it 
either, though it is good blood and ancient — that 
of those high-bred Moors. Now, may not the nephew 
of a king and the son of a princess of Granada be 
fit to mate with the daughter of — a Jew, yes, a Marano. 
and of a Christian English lady, of good family, but 
no more ? " 

Castell lifted his hand as though to speak ; bat 
d'Aguilar went on : 

' Deny it not, friend ; it is not worth while here 
in private. Was there not a certain Isaac of Toledo 
who, hard on fifty years ago, left Spain, for his own 
reasons, with a little son, and in London became 
known as Joseph Castell, having, with his son, been 
baptized into the Holy Church ? Ah ! you see you 
are not the only one who studies genealogies." 

" Well, Senor, if so, what of it ? " 

" What of it ? Nothing at all, friend Castell. 
is an old story, is it not, and, as that Isaac is I< 
dead and his son has been a good Christian for nei 
fifty years and had a Christian wife and child, 
will trouble himself about such a matter ? If he were 
openly a Hebrew now, or worse still, if pretending 
to be a Christian, he in secret practised the rites 
the accursed Jews, why then " 

" Tlien what ? " 

" Then, of course, he would be expelled this I; 
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where no Jew may live, his wealth would be forfeit 
to its king, whose ward his daughter would become, 
to be given in marriage where he willed, while he 
himself, being Spanish bom, might perhaps be handed 
over to the power of Spain, there to make answer to 
these charges. But we wander to strange matters. 
Is that aUiance still impossible, Senor ? " 

Castell looked him straight in the eyes and answered : 

" Yes." 

There was something so bold and direct in his 
utterance of the word that for a moment d'Aguilar 
seemed to be taken aback. He had not expected 
sliaip denial. 

" It would be courteous to give a reason," he said 

escntly. 

" The reason is simple. Marquis, My daughter 

already betrothed, and will ere long be wedded." 

D'Aguilar did not seem surprised at this intelligence. 

-" To that brawler, your kinsman, Peter Brome, 

suppose ? " he said interrogatively. " I guessed as 

lUch, and by the saints I am sorry for her, for he 

,u5t be a dull lover to one so fair and bright ; while 
a husband " And he shrugged his shoulders. 

Friend Castell, for her sake you will break ofi this 

latch." 

" And if I will not. Marquis ? " 

" Then I must break it off for you in the interest 

■.of all of us, including, of course, myself, who love her, 

and wish to lift her to a great place, and of yourself, 

Fhom I desire should pass your old age in peace and 

ith, and not be hunted to your death like a mad 



" How will you break it, Marquis ? by " 
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" Oh no, Sefior I " answered d'Aguilar, " not by 
other men's swords — if that is what you mean. The 
worthy Peter is safe from them so far as I am con- 
cerned, though if he should come face to face with 
mine, then let the best man win. Have no fear, friend, 
I do not practise murder, who value my oaoti soul too 
much to soak it in blood, nor would I marry a woman 
except of her own free will. Still, Peter may die, 
and the fair Margaret may still place her hand in mine 
and say, ' I choose you as my husband.' " 

" All these things, and many others, may happen, 
Marquis ; but I do not think it likely that they will 
happen, and for my part, whilst thanking you for 
it. I decline your honourable offer, believing that my 
daughter will be more happy in her present humble 
state with the man she has chosen. Have I your 
leave to return to my accounts ? " And he rose. 

" Yes, Sefior," answered d'Aguilar, rising also ; 
" but add an item to those losses of which you spoke, 
that of the friendship of Carlos, Marquis de Morella, 
and on the other side enter again that of bis hate. 
Man I " he added, and his dark, handsome face turned 
very evil as he spwke, " are you mad ? Think of the 
little tabernacle behind the altar in your chapel, and 
what it contains." 

Castell stared at him, then said : 

" Come, let us see. Nay, fear no trick ; like you 
1 remember my soul, and do not stain my hands with 
blood. Follow me, so you will be safe." 

Curiosity, or some other reason, prompted d'Aguilar 
to obey, and presently they stood behind the altar. 

" Now," said Castell, as he drew the tapestry and 
opened the secret door, " look ! " 
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D'AguOar peered into the place ; but where should 
ha\-e been the table, the ark, the candlesticks, and 
the roll of the law of which Betty had told him. were 
only old dosty boxes filled with parchments and some 
broken furniture, 

" What do you see ? " asked Castell. 

" I see, friend, tliat you are even a cleverer Jew 
tlian I thought. But this is a matter that you must 
explain to others in due season. Believe me. I am 
no inquisitor." Tlien without more words he turned 
and left him. 

Wlien Castell, having shut the secret door and 
drawn the tapestry, hurried from the chapel, it was 
to find that the marquis had departed. 

He went back to his office much disturbed, and 
sat himself down there to think. Truly Fate, that 
had so long been his friend, was turning its face against 
him. Things could not have gone worse. D'Aguilar 
had discovered the secret of his faitli through his 
spies, and. having by some accursed mischance fallen 
m love with his daughter's beauty, was become hb 
bitter enemy beciuse he must refuse her to him. 
Why must he refuse her ? The man was of great 
jMsitioQ and noble blood ; !ihc would become the 
wife of one of the first grandees of Spain, one who 
stood nearest to the throne. Perhaps — such a thing 
was possible — site might live herself to be queen, or 
the mother of kings. Moreover, that marriage meant 
ftafoty (or himself : it meant a quiet age. a peaceable 
deatli in his own bed — ftw, were he fifty times 
Morano, who wtnild touch the father-in-law of the 
&(arquu de Uorella ? Why ? Just bccaoM be bad 
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promised her in marriage to Peter Brome, and through 
ail his life as a merchant he had never yet broken 
with a bargain because it went against himself. 
That was the answer. Yet almost he could 
find it in his heart to wish that he had never 
made that bargain ; that he had kept Peter, who 
had waited so long, waiting for another month. 
Well, it was too late now. He had passed bis 
word, and he would keep it, whatever the cost 
might be. 

Rising, he called one of the servants, and bade her 
summon Mai^aret. Presently she returned, saying 
that her mistress had gone out walking with Betty, 
adding also that bis hoise was at the door for him 
to ride to the river, where he was to pass the night 
on board his ship. 

Taking paper, be bethought him that he would 
write to Margaret, warning her against the Spaniard. 
Then, remembering that she had nothing to fear from 
him, at any rate at present, and that it was not wise 
to set down such matters, he told her only to take 
good care of herself, and that he would be back in 
the morning. 

That evening, when Margaret was in her own Uttle 
sitting-chamber which adjoined the great hall, the 
door opened, and she looked up from the work upon 
which she was engaged, to see d'Aguilar standing 
before her. 

" Senor t " she said, amazed, " bow came you 
here ? " 

" Senora," he answered, dosing the door and bowing, 
f my feet brought me. Had I any other means of 
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^" coming I think that I should not often be absent from' 
your lide." 

" Spare me your fine words, I pray you, Sefior," 
answered Margaret, frowning. " It is not fitting that 
I should receive you thus alone at night, my father 
being absent frora the house." And she made as 
though she would pass him and reach the door. 

D'Aguilar, who stood in front of it, did not move, 
so perforce she stopped half way. 

" I found that he was absent," he said courteously, 
" and that is why I venture to address you upon a 
matter of some importance. Give me a few minutes 
of your time, therefore, I beseech you." 

Now. at once the thought entered Margaret's mini 
that he had some news of Peter to communicate to 
her — bad ncw» perhaps. 

" Be seated, and speak on, Sefior," she said, sinking 
into a chair, while he too sat doM-n, but still in front 
of the door. 

»" Seflora," he said, " my business in this country 
b finished, and in a few days I sail hence for Spahi." 
And he liesitated a moment. 
" I trust that your voyage will be pleasant," said 
tJargarct, not knowing what else to answer. 
" I trust so also, Senoia, since I have come to aak 
yoa if you uill share it. Listen, before you refuse. 
To-day I saw your father, and begged your hand of 
him. He would give me no answer, neither yea nor 
nay, saying that you were >-our own mistress, and 
that 1 must seek it from your Ups." 

" My father said that ? " gasped Haf;garet, av 
tonisbed, then bethought her that he might have ha^ 
reasooi tor speaking so, and went on rapidly, •• y 
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it is short and simple. Z thank you, Senor ; bat I 
stay in England." 

" Even that I would be willing to do for your sake, 
Senora, though, in truth, I find it a cold and barbarous 
country." 

" If so, SenOT d'Aguilar, I think that I should go 
to Spain. I pray you let me pass." 

" Not till you have beard me out, Senora, when I 
trust that your words will be more gentle. See now, 
I am a great man in my own country. Although it 
suits me to pass here incognito as plain Senor d'Aguilar, 
I am the Marquis of Morella, the nephew of Ferdinand 
the King, with some wealth Eind station, official and 
private. If yon disbelieve me, I can prove it to 
you." 

" I do not disbeheve," answered Margaret indiffer- 
ently, " it may well be so ; but what is that to me ? " 

" Then is it not something. Lady, that I, who have 
blood-royal in my veins, should seek the daughter of 
a merchant to be my wife ? " 

" Nothing at all — to me, who am satisfied with my 
humble lot." 

" Is it nothing to you that I should love as I do, 
with all my heart and soul ? Marry me, and I tell 
you that I will lift you high, yes, perhaps even to the 
throne." 

She thought a moment, then asked : 

" The bribe is great, but how would you do that ? 
Many a maid has been deceived with false jewels, 
Senor." 

" How has it been done before ? Not every one 
loves Ferdinand. I have many friends who remember 
that my father was poisoned by his father and Ferdi- 
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|nand"s. he toeing the elder son. Also, my mother was 
a. princess of the Moors, and if I, who dwell among thera 

fas the envoy of their Majesties, threw in my sword 
with theirs — or tlicre are other ways. But I am 
speaking things that h.ive never passed my lips before, 
which, were they known, would cost me my head — 

Iict it serx'e to show how much I trust you." 
" I thank you. Senor, for your trust ; but this crown 
seems to me set upon a peak that it is dangerous to 
tiimb. and I had sooner sit in safety on the plain." 
" You reject the pomp," went on d'Aguilar in his 
passionate, pleading voice, " then will not the love 
move you ? Oh ! yo\i shall be worshipped as never 
woman was. I swear to you that in your eyes there 
is a light which h»s set my heart on fire, so that it 
bums night and day, and will not be quenched. Your 
voice is my sweetest music, your hair is a cord that 
binds me to you faster than the prisoner's chain, and, 
when you pass, for me Venus walks the earth. More, 
your mind is pure and noble as your beauty, and by 
the aid of it I shall be lifted up through the high 
places of the earth to some white throne in heaven. 
^^ I love you, my lady, my fair Margaret ; bccaiLsc of 
^^■you, all other women are become coarse and hateful 
^Hbi my sight. Sec how much 1 love you. that I, one of 
^^■the first grandees of Spain, do this for your sweet sake," 
and suddenly he cast himsdf upon his knees before 
her, and lifting the bem of her dress pressed it to 
bis lips. 

Margaret looked down at him, and the anger that 
wu rising in her breast melted, while with it went 
This man was much in earnest ; she could 
t doubt it. The hand that held her robe trembled 
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like shaken water, his face was ashen, and in his dark 
eyes swam tears. What caose had she to be afraid 
of one who was so much her stave ? 

" Senor." she said very gently, " rise, I pray 3rou. 
Do not waste all this love upon one who chances to 
have caught your fancy, but who is quite unworthy 
of it, and far beneath you ; one, moreover, by whom 
it may not be returned. Senor, I am already affianced. 
Therefore, put me out of your mind and find some 
other love." 

He rose and stood in front of her. 

'* Affianced," he said, " I knew it. Nay, I will say 
no ill of the man ; to revile one more fortimate is poor 
argument. But what is it to me if you are affianced ? 
What to me if you were wed ? I should seek you all 
the same, who have no choice. Beneath me ? You 
are as far above me as a star, and it would seem as 
hard to reach. Seek some other love ? I tell you, 
lady, that I have sought many, for not all are so hard 
to win, and I hate them every one. You I desire 
alone, and shall desire till I be dead, aye, and you I 
will win or die. No, I will not die till you are my 
own. Have no fear, I w^ not kill your lover, save 
perhaps in fair fight ; I will not force you to give your- 
self to me, should I find the chance, but with your 
own hps I will yet listen to you asking me to be your 
husband. I swear it by Him Who died for us. I 
swear that, laying aside all other ends, to that sole 
purpose I will devote my days. Yes, and should you 
chance to pass from earth before me, then I will 
follow you to the veiy gates of death and clasp yon 
there." 

Now again Margaret's fear returned to her. This 
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man's passioa was terrible, yet there was a grandeur 
in it ; Peter had never spoken to her in so high j 
fashion. 

" Senor." she said almost pleadingly, " corpses t 
poor brides ; have done with such sick fancies, whicj 
surely must be bom of your Eastern blood." 

" It is your blood also, who are half a Jew, an^ 
therefore, at least you should understand thon 

" Mnyhap I do understand, mayhap I tliink thci 
great in their own fasliion, yes, noble even, and admire, 
if it can be noble to seek to win away another man's 
betrothed. But. Seiior, I am that man's betrothed, 
and oil of me, my body and my soul, is his, nor would 
I go back upon my word, and so break his heart, to 
win the empire of the earth. Senor, once more I 
implore you to leave this poor maid to the humble life 
that she has chosen, and to forget her." 

Lady," answered d'Aguilar, " your words arej 
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Lady, answered d Agmlar, your words are'^H 
wise and gentle, and I thank you for them. But ^^H 

» cannot forget you, and that oath I swore just now I^^| 
swear again, thiK." .\nd before she could prevent^ll 
him, or even guess what he was about to do, he lifted ^1 
the gold crucifix that hung by a chain about her neclt, ^H 
Idsscd it, and let it fall gently back upon her breast, ^H 
flaying, "See, I might have kissed your lips before ^^| 
3rou could have stayed me, but that I will never ^H 
do until you give me leave, so in place of them I kiss 
the cross, which till then we both must carry. Lidy, 
my lady Margaret, within a day or two I sail for Spain, ^J 
but your image shall sail witfi me, and I behcve that ^H 
ere long oar paths must cross again. How can it be ^^| 
otherwise since the threads of your life and mine 
were intertwined on that night outside the Palace of 
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Westminster — intertwined never to be separated till 
one of us has ceased to be, and then only for a little 
while. Lady, for the present, farewell." 

Then swiftly and silently as he had come, d'Aguilar 
went. 

It was Betty who let him out at the side door, as 
she had let him in. More, glancing roimd to see that 
she was not observed — for it chanced now that Peter 
was away with some of the best men, and the master 
was out with others, no one was on watch this night — 
leaving the door ajar that she might re-enter, she 
followed him a little way, till they came to an old arch, 
which in some bygone time had led to a house now 
pulled down. Into this dark place Betty slipped, 
touching d'Aguilar on the arm as she did so. For a 
moment he hesitated, then, muttering some Spanish 
oath between his teeth, followed her. 

" Well, most fair Betty," he said, " what word have 
you for me now ? " 

" The question is, Senor Carlos," answered Betty 
with scarcely suppressed indignation, " what word 
you have for me, who dared so much for you to-night ? 
That you have plenty for my cousin, I know, since 
standing in the cold garden I could hear you talk, 
talk, talk, through the shutters, as though for your 
very life." 

" I pray that those shutters had no hole in them," 
reflected d'Aguilar to himself. " No, there was a 
curtain also ; she can have seen nothing." But aloud 
he answered : " Mistress Betty, you should not stand 
about in this bitter \^'ind ; you might fall ill, and then 
what should I suffer ? " 

" I don't know, nothing perhaps ; that would be 
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to me. What I want to understand is, why you 
to come to see me, and then spend an hour with 
;aret ? *' 

avert suspicion, most dear Betty. Also I had 

k to her of this Peter, in whom she seems so 

y interested. You are very shrewd, Betty — 

:e, is that to be a match ? " 

think so ; I have been told nothing, but I have 

noticed many things, and almost every day she is 

■writing to him, though why she should care for that 

rl of a man I cannot guess." 

" Doubtless because she appreciates solid worth, 
letty, as I do in you. Who can account for the im- 
pulses of the heart, which come, say some of the learned, 
from heaven, and others, from hell ? At least it is 
no affair of ours, so let us wish them happiness, and, 
after they are married, a large and healthy family. 
Meanwhile, dear Betty, are you making ready for 
lur voyage to Spain ? " 
I don't know," answered Betty gloomily. " I 
not sure that I trust you and your fine words. If 
lu want to marry me, as you swear, and be sure I 
>k for nothing less, why cannot it be before we start, 
ftnd how am 1 to know that you will do so when we 
get there ? " 

" You ask many questions, Betty, all of which I 
have answered before. I have told you that I cannot 
many you here because of that permission which is 
necessary on account of the difference in our ranks. 
Here, where your place is known, it is not to be 
had ; there, where you will pass as a great English 
lady — as of course you are by birth — I can obtain it 
^nn an hour. But if you have any doubts, although it ^^ 
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cats me to the heart to say it, it would be best that 
we should part at once. I will take uo wife who does 
not trust me fully and alone. Say then, cruel Betty, 
do you wish to leave me ? " 

" You know I don't ; you know it would kill me," 
she answered in a voice that was thick -with passion ; 
" you know I worship the ground you tread on, and 
hate every woman you go near, yes, even my cousin 
who has been so good to me, and whom I love. I will 
take the risk and come with you, beheving you to be 
an honest gentleman, who would not deceive a girl 
who trusts him; and if you do, may God deal with you 
as I shall, for I am no toy to be broken and thrown 
away, as s^u would find out. Yes, I will take the 
risk because yon have made me love you so that I 
cannot live without you." 

" Betty, your words fill me with rapture, showing 
me that I have not misread your noble mind ; but 
speak a little lower — there are echoes in this hole. 
Now for the plans, for time is short, and you may 
be missed. When I am about to sail I will invite 
Mistress Margaret and yourself to come aboard my 
ship." 

" Why not invite me without my cousin Margaret ? " 
asked Betty. 

" Because it would exdte suspicion which we must 
avoid — do not interrupt me. I will invite you both, 
or get you there upon some other pretext, and then I 
will arrange that she shall be brought ashore again, 
and you taken on. Leave it all to me, only swear 
that you will obey any instructions I may send you, 
for if you do not. I tdl you that we have enemies in 
hi^ places who may part us for ever. Betty, I will 
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be frank, there is a great lady who is jealous, and 
watches you very closely. Do you swear ? " 

" Yes, yes, I swear. But about the great lady ? " 

" Not a word about her — on your life — and mine. 
You shall hear from me shortly. And now, sweetheart 
— good-night." 

" Good-night," said Betty, but still she did not stir. 

Then, understanding that she expected something 
more, d'Aguilar nerved himself to the task, and touched 
her hair with his lips. 

Next moment he regretted it, for even that tem- 
pered salute fanned her passion into flame. 

Throwing her arms about his neck Betty drew his 
^iace to hers and kissed him many times, till at length 
I he broke, half choking, from her embrace, and escaped 
^into the street, 

" Mother of Heaven ! " he muttered to himself, 
Y' the woman is a volcano in eruption. I shall feel her 
s for a week," and he rubbed his face ruefully with 

» hand. " I wish I had made some other plan ; but 
tit is too late to change it now — she would betray every- 
thing. Well, I will be rid of her somehow, if I have 
(to drown her. A hard fate to love the mistress and 

i loved of the maid 1 " 




CHAPTER IX 

THE SNARB 

On the foUowing morning, when Castell returned, 
Margaret told him of the visit of d'Aguilar, and of all 
that had passed between them, told him also that he 
wa$ acquainted with their secret, since he had spoken 
of her as half a Jew. 

" I know it, I know it," answered her father, who 
was much disturbed and very angry, " for yesterday 
he threatened me also. But let that go, I can take my 
chance ; now I would learn who brought this man into 
my house when I was absent, and without my leave." 

" I fear that it was Betty," said Margaret, " who 
SMi'ears that she thought she did no wrong." 

" Send for her," said Castell. Presently Betty came, 
and, being questioned, told a long story. 

She said she was standing by the side door, taking 
the air, when Senor d'Aguilar appeared, and, having 
greeted her, without more words walked into the house, 
saying that he had an appointment with the master. 

" With me ? " broke in Castell. " I was absent." 

" I did not know that you were absent, for I was out 
when you rode away in the afternoon, and no one had 
spoken of it to me, so, thinking that he was your 
friend, I let him in, and let him out again afterwards. 
That is all I have to say." 
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" Then I have to say that yoo are a knssy and a liar, 
and that, in one way or the other, this Spanian] has 
bribed y(»i," answered Castell fiercely. " Now, gtfl. 
although you are my wife's coostn, and therefore my 
daughter's kin, I am minded to turn yoa oat on to the 
street to starve." 

At this Betty first grew angry, then be^an to weep ; 
while Margaret pleaded with her father, saying that 
it would mean the girl's ruin, and that he rnnst not 
take such a sin apon him. So the end of it was, that, 
being a kind-hearted man, remembering also that Betty 
Dene was of hb wife's blood, and that she had favoured 
her as her daughter did, he relented, taking measures 
to see that she went abroad no more save in the com- 
pany of Margaret, and that the doors were opened 
only by menservants. 

So this matter ended. 

That day Margaret wrote to Peter, teDing him of 
all that had happened, and bow the Spaniard had 
asked her in marriage, though the words that he used 
she did not tell. At the end of her letter, also, she 
bade him have no fear of the Senor d'Aguilar or of any 
other man, as he knew where her heart was. 

When Peter received this writing he was moch 
vexed to learn that both Master Castell and >Iargaret 
had incurred the enmity of d'Aguilar, for so he guessed 
it most be, also that Margaret should have been 
troubled with his love-making; but for the rest he 
thought little of the matter, who trusted her as he 
trusted heaven. Still it made him anxious to return 
to Load(» as soon as might be, even though he roust 
take the risk of the Spaniards' daggers. Within three 
days, however, he received other letters both frt»» 
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CasteH and from Margaret, which set bis fears at 
rest. 

These told him that d'Aguilar had sailed for Spain ; 
indeed, Castell said that he had seen him standing on 
the poop of the Ambassador de Ayala's vessd as it 
dropped down the Thames towards the sea. Moreover, 
Margaret had a note of fareweQ from his hand, which 



" Adieu, sweet lady, till that predestined hour when 
we meet again. I go, as I must, but, as I told you, your 
image goes with me. 

" Your worshipper till death. 

" MORELLA." 

" He may take her image so long as I keep herself, 
and if he comes back with his worship, 1 promise him 
that death and he shall not be far apart," was Peter's 
grim comment as he laid the paper do^vn. Then he 
went on with his letters, which told that now, when 
the Spaniards had gone, and there was nothing mere 
to fear, he was awaited in London. Indeed, Castell 
fixed a day when he should arrive — May 31st — that 
was within a week, adding that on its morrow — 
namely, June ist, for Margaret would not be wed in 
May, the Virgin Maiy's month, since she held it to be 
nnlucky — their marriage might take place as quietly 
as they would. 

Margaret wrote the same news, and in such sweet 
words that he kissed her letter, then hastened to 
answer it, diortly, after his custom, for Peter was no 
great scribe, saying, that if the saints willed it he would 
be with them by nightfaB on the last day of May, 
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ind that in all England tlicre was no bappiei man 



Now all that week Margaret was very busy pre- 
paring her m a r riage robe, and other garments also, for 
it was settled that on the next day they should ride 
together down to Dcdham, in Essex, whither her lather 
would follow them shortly. The Old Hall was not 
ready, indeed, nor would it be for some time ; but 

tcr bad furnished certain rooms in it which might 
e them for the summer season, and by winter time 
house would be finished and open. 

Castell was busy also, for now, having worked very 
hard at tiic task, his ship the Margaret was almost it- 
&ttcd and taden, so that he hoped to get her to sea on 
this same May 31st, and thus be clear of the la^t of his 
business, except the handing over of im warehouses 
and stock to tliose who liad bought them. These great 
affairs kept him much at Gravesend, where the ship 
lay, but, as he had no dread of further trouble now tliat 
d'Aguilor and tlie other Spaniards, among them that 
band of dc Ayala's servants who had vowed to take 
Peter's life, were gone, this did not disturb lum. 

Oh ! happy, happy was Uargaret during those swoct 
spring days, when her heart was bright and clear as the 
slues irom which all winter storms had passed. So 
happy was she indeed, and so full of a hundred joyful 
cares, that she found no time to take note of her cousin 
Betty, wlw «-ork«i with her at her wedding broideries, 
and helped to make preparations for the journey which 
should follow after. Had she done so, she might have 
that Betty was anxious and distressed. " 
waited lor *oma tidings that did not -^ 
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from hour to hour fought against anguish and despair. 
But she took no note, whose heart was too full of her 
own matters, and who did but count the hours till she 
should see her lover back and pass to his arms, a wife. 

Thus the time went on until the appointed day of 
Peter's return, the morrow of her marriage, for which 
all things were now prepared, down to Peter's wedding 
garments, that were finer than any she had yet seen 
him wear, and the decking of the neighbouring church 
with fiowers. In the early morning her father rode 
away to Gravesend with the most of his menservants, 
for the ship Margaret was to sail at the following dawn, 
and there was yet much to be done before she could 
lift anchor. Still, he had promised to be back by 
nightfall in time to meet Peter who, leaving Dedham 
that morning, could not reach them before then. 

At length it was past four of the afternoon, and, 
everything being finished, Margaret went to her room 
to dress herself anew, that she might look fine in Peter's 
eyes when he should come. Betty she did not take 
with her, for there were things to which her cousin 
must attend ; moreover, her heart was so full that she 
wished to be alone a while. ' 

Betty's heart was full also, but not with joy. She 
had been deceived. The fine Spanish Don, who had 
made her love him so desperately, had sailed away and 
left her without a word. She could not doubt it, he had 
been seen standing on the ship — and not one word. 
It was cruel, cruel, and now she must help another 
woman to be made a happy wife, she who was beggared 
of hope and love. Moodily, full of bitterness, she went 
about her tasks, biting her lips and wiping her fine eyes 
with the sleeve of her robe, when suddenly the door 
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opened, and a ser\'ant, not one of their own, but a 
strange man who had been brought in to help at the 
morrow's feast, called out that a sailor wished to speak 
with her. 

Then let him enter here ; I have no time to go 
out to listen to his talk," snapped Betty. 

Presently the sailor was shown in, tlie man who 
brought him leaving the room at once. He was a 
dark fellow, with sly black eyes, who, had he not 
spoken English so well, might have been taken for a 
Spaniard. 

" Who are you, and what is your business ? " asked 
Betty sharply. 

" I am the carpenter of the ship Margaret," he 
answered, " and I am here to say that our master 
Castell has met with an accident there, and desires 
I that Mistress Margaret, his daughter, should come to 
[him at once." 

" What accident ? " asked Betty. 
I " In seeing to the stowage of cargo he slipped and 
liell down the hold, hurting his back and breaking his 
1 right arm. and that is why he cannot write. He is in 
I great pain ; but the physician whom we summoned 
I bade me tell Mistress Margaret that at present he has 
.no fear for his life. Are you Mistress Margaret ? " 
I "No," answered Betty; "but I will go to her at 
[jonce ; do you bide here." 

I " Then are you her cousin. Mistress Betty Dene, for 
Jf so I have something for you ? " 
[ " I am. What is it ? " 

" This," said the man, drawing out a letter which 
[be handed to her. 

" Who gave you tliis ? " asked Betty suspiciously- 
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*" I do not know his name, bat he was a noble-lookuig 
Spanish Dtm. and a liberal one too. He had heard of 
the accident on the Margard, and, knowing my errand, 
asked me if I would deliver this letter to yon, for the 
fee of a gold dncat, and promise to say nothing of it 
to any one else." 

" Some rude gallant, doubtless," said Betty, tossing 
her head ; " they are ever writing to me. Bide here ; 
I go to Mistress Margaret." 

Once she was outside the door Betty broke the seal 
of the letter eagerly enough, for she had been taught 
with Margaret, and could read well. It ran : 

t' Beloved, 

V You thought me faithless and gone, but 
it is not so. I was silent only because I knew you 
could not come alone who are watched; but now 
the God of Love gives us our chance. Doubtless 
your cousin will bring you with her to vi^t her father, 
who lies on his ship sadly hurt. While she is with 
him I have made a plan to rescue you, and then we 
can be wed and sail at once — ^yes, to-night or to- 
morrow, for with much trouble, knowing that you 
wished it, I have even succeeded in bringing that 
about, and a priest will be waiting to marry us. Be 
silent, and show no doubt or fear, whatever happens, 
lest we should be parted for always. Be sure then 
that your cousin comes that you may accompany her. 
Remember that your true love waits you. 

V C. d'A." 

When Betty had mastered the contents of this 
amorous effusion she went pale with joy, and turned so 
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you would have a sore heart for all your life. Sorely 
you had better go, or at the least I will." 

Still Margaret wavered, till the sailor said : 

" Lady, if it is your will to come, I can guide you 
to where a boat waits to take you across the river. 
If not, I must be gone, for the ship sails with the 
moonrise, and they only wait your coming to carry 
the master, your father, to the warehouse on shore, 
thinking it best that you should be present. If you do 
not come, this will be done as gently as possible, and 
there you must seek him to-morrow, alive or dead." 
And the man took up his cap as though to leave. 

" I will come with you," said Margaret. " Betty, 
you are right ; order the two horses to be saddled, 
mine and the groom's, with a piUion on which you 
can ride, for I will not send you or go alone. I 
understand that this sailor has his own horse." 

The man nodded, and accompanied Betty to the 
stable. Then Margaret took pen and wrote hastily 
to Peter, tdling him of their evil chance, and bidding 
him follow her at once to the ship, or, if it had sailed, 
to the warehouse. " I am loth to go," she added, 
" alone with a girl and a strange man, yet I must, 
since my heart is torn with fear for my beloved father. 
Sweetheart, follow me quickly." 

This done, she gave the letter to that servant who 
had shown in the sailor, bidding him hand it, without 
fail, to Master Peter Brome when he came, which the 
man promised to do. 

Then she fetched plain dark cloaks for herself 
and Betty, with hoods to them, that their faces might 
not be seen, and presently they were mounted. 

" Stay ! " said Margaret to the sailor as they were 
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about to start. " How comes it that my father did 
not send one of his own men instead of you, and why 
did none write to me 7 " 

The man looked surprised ; he was a very good 
actor. 

" His people were tending him," he said, " and 
he bade me to go because I knew the way, and had 
a good, hired horse ashore which I have used when 
riding with messages to London about new timbers 
and other matters. As for writii^, the physician began 
a letter, but he was so slow and long that Master 
Castell ordered me to be off without it. It seems," 
the man added, addressing Betty with some irritation, 
" that Mistress Margaret misdoubts me. If so, let 
her find some other guide, or bide at home. It is 
naught to me, who have only done as I was bidden." 
' Thus did this cunning fellow persuade Margaret 
that her fears were nothing, though, remembering 
the letter from d' Aguilar, Betty was somewhat troubled. 
The thing had a strange look, but, poor, vain fool, 
she thought to herself that, even if there were some 
trick, it was certainly arranged only that she might 
seem to be taken, who could not come alone. In 
truth she was blind and mad, and cared not what she 
did. though, let this be said for her, she never dreamed 
that any harm was meant towards her cousin Margaret, 
or that a lie had been told as to Master Castell and 
his hurts. 

Soon they were out of London, and riding swiftly 
by the road that followed the north bank of the river, 
for their guide did not take them over the bridge, as 
he said the ship was lying in midstream and that the 
boat would be waiting on the Tilbury shore. But 
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there vas more than twenty miles to travel, and, 
push on as they would, night had fallen ere ever they 
came there. At length, when they were weary of 
the dark and the rough road, the sailor pulled up at 
a spot upon the river's brink — where there was a 
little wharf, but no houses that they could see — 
saying that this was the place. Dismounting, he 
gave his horse to the groom to hold, and, going to the 
wharf, asked in a loud voice if the boat from the 
Margaret was there, to which a voice answered, " Aye," 
Then he talked for a minute to those in the boat, though 
what he said they could not hear, and ran back again, 
bidding them dismount, and adding that they had 
done well to come, as Master Castell was much worse, 
and did nothing but cry for his daughter. 

The groom he told to lead the horses a httle way 
along the bank till he found an inn that stood there, 
where he must await their return or further orders, 
and to Betty he suggested that she should go with him, 
as there was but httle place left in the boat. This 
she was willing enough to do, thinking it all part of 
the plan for her carrjong ofi ; but Margaret would have 
none of it, saying that unless her cousin came with 
her she would not stir another step. So grimibling 
a little the sailor gave way, and hurried them both 
to some wooden steps and down these into a boat, 
of which they could but dimly see the outhne. 

So soon as ever they were seated side by side in 
the stem it was pushed off, and rowed away 
rapidly into the darkness, while one of the sailors 
lit a lantern which he fastened to the bow, and 
far out on the river, as though in answer to the 
signal, another star of light appeared, towards which 
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hey headed. Now Margaret, speaking through the 
, asked the ro^vers of her father's stale ; but 
e sailor, their guide, prayed her not to trouble them, 
i the tide ran very swiftly and they must give all 
leir mind to their business lest they should over- 
So she was silent, and, racked with doubts and 
ars, watched that star of light growing ever nearer, 
tin at length it hung above them. 

" Is that the ship Margaret ? " cried their guide, 
and again a voice answered " Aye." 

" Then tell Master Castell that his daughter has 

oome at last," he shouted again, and in another minute 

& rope had been thrown to them, and they were fast 

alongside a ladder on to which Betty, who was 

nearest to it, was pushed the first, except for their 

aide, who had run up the wooden steps very swiftly, 

, Bett}', who was active and strong, followed him, 

fargaret coming next. As she reached the deck 

letty thought she heard a voice say in Spanish, 

which she understood something, " Fool ! Why 

ave you brought both ? " but the answer she could 

tot catch. Then she turned and gave her hand to 

[argaret, and together they walked forward to the 

tot of the mast. 

" Lead me to my father," said Margaret. 
I Whereon the guide answered : 
' " Yes, this way. Mistress, but come alone, for the 
^ght of two of you at once may disturb him." 
1 " Nay," she answered, " my cousin comes with 
"tae." And she took Betty's hand and clung to it. 
Shrugging his shoulders the sailor led them forwards, 
and as they went she noted that men were hauhng on 
liile other men, who sang a strange, wild 
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song, worked on what seemed to be a windlass. Now 
they reached a cabin, and entered it, the door being 
shut behind them. In the cabin a man sat at a table 
with a lamp hanging over his head. He rose and 
turned towards them, bowing, and Margaret saw that 
it was — d'Aguilar I 

Betty stood silent ; she had expected to meet him, 
though not here and thus. Her foolish heart bounded 
so at the sight of him that she seemed to choke, and 
could only wonder dimly what mistake had been made, 
and how he would 'explain to Margaret and get her 
away, leaving herself and him together to be married. 
Indeed, she searched the cabin with her eyes to see 
where the priest was waiting, then noting a door 
beyond, thought that doubtless he must be hidden 
there. As for Margaret, she uttered a little stifled 
cry, then, being a brave woman, one of that high 
nature which grows strong in the face of trouble, 
straightened herself to her full height and said in 
a low, fierce voice : 

" What do you here ? Where is my father ? " 

" Senora," he answered humbly, " I am on Iraard 
my ship, the San Antonio, and as for your father, he 
is either on his ship, the Margaret, or more likely, 
by now, at his house in Holbom." 

At these words Margaret reeled back till the wall 
of the cabin stayed her, and there she rested. 

" Spare me your reproaches," went on d'Aguilar 
hmriedly. " I will tell you all the truth. First, 
be not anxious as to your father ; no accident has 
happened to him ; he is sound and well. Forgive me 
if you have suffered pain and doubt ; but there was no 
other way. That tale was only one of love's snares 
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and tricks " He paused, overcome, fasdnated 

by Margaret's face, whidi of a sudden bad grown awful 
— that of a goddess of vengeance, of a Medusa, which 
seemed to chill his blood to ice. 

" A snare 1 A trick 1 " she muttered hoarsely, while 
her eyes flamed on him like burning stars. " Thus 
then I pay you for your tricks." And in an instant 
he became aware that she had snatched a dagger 
from her bostmi and was springing on him. 

He could not move ; those fearful eyes held him 
fast. In another moment that sleel would have 
pierced his heart. But Betty had seen also, and, 
casting her strong arms about Margaret, held her 
back, crying : 

" Listen, you do not understand. It is I he wants — 
not you ; I whom he loves, and who love him, and 
am about to marry him. You he will send back home." 

"Loose me," said Margaret, in such a voice that 
Betty's arms fell from her, and she stood there, the 
dagger still in her hand. " Now," she said to d'Aguilar, 
" the truth, and be swift with it. What means this 
woman ? " 

" She knows best," answered d'Aguilar uneasily. 
" It has pleased her to wrap herself in this web of 
conceits." 

" Which it has pleased you to spin, perchance. 
Speak, girl 1 " 

" He made love to me," gasped Betty ; " and I 
love him. He promised to marry me. He sent me 
a letter but to-day — ^here it is," and she drew it out. 

" Read," said Margaret ; and Betty read. 

" So you have betrayed me," said Margaret, " you, 
my cousin, wbnn I have sheltered and cberjibed." 
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" No," cried Betty. " I never thought to betray 
yon ; sooner would I have died. I believed that your 
father was hurt, and that while you were visiting 
him that man would take me." 

" What have you to say ? " asked Margaret of 
d'Aguilar in the same dreadful voice. " You offered 
your accursed love to me — and to her, and you have 
snared us both. Han, what have you to say ? " 

" Only this," he answered, trying to look brave, 
" that woman is a fool, whose vanity I played on that 
I might make use of her to keep near to you." 

" Do you hear, Betty ? do you hear ? " cried 
Margaret with a terrible little laugh ; but Betty only 
groaned as though she were dying. 

" I love you, and you only," went on d'Aguilar. 
" As for your cousin, I will send her ashore. I have 
committed this sin because I could not help myself. 
The thought that you were to be married to another 
man to-morrow drove me mad, and I dared all to 
take you from his arms, even though you should never 
come to mine. Did I not swear to you," he said with 
an attempt at his old gallantry, " that your image 
should accompany me to Spain, whither we are sailing 
now ? " And as he spoke the words the ship lurched 
a httle in the wind. 

Margaret made no answer, only toyed with the 
dagger blade, and watched him with eyes that ghttered 
more coldly than its steel. 

" Kill me, if you will, and have done," he went 
on in a voice that was desp)erate with love and shame. 
" So shall I be rid of all this torment." 

Then Maj^^et seemed to awake, for she spoke to 
him in a new voice — a measured, frozen voice. 
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" No," she answered, " I will not stain my bands 
even with your blood, for why should I rob God of 
His own vengeance ? If you attempt to touch me, or 
even to separate me from this poor woman whom you 
have foded, then I will kill — not you, but myself, and 
I swear to you that my ghost shall accompany you 
to Spain, and from Spain down to the hell that awaits 
you. Listen, Carlos d'Aguilar, Harquis of Morella, 
this I know about you, that you beheve in God and 
fear His anger. Well, I call down upon you the 
vengeance of Almighty God. I see it hang above 
youi head. I say that it shall fall upon you, waking 
and sleeping, loving and hating, in hfe and in death 
to all eternity. Do your worst, for you shall do it 
all in vain. Whether I die or whether I live, every 
pang that you cause me to suffer, every misery that 
you have brought, or shall bring, upon the head of my 
betrothed, my father, and this woman, shall be repaid 
to ]^u a miUionfold in this world and the next. Now 
do you still wish that I should accompany you to 
Spain, or will you let me go ? " 

"I cannot," he answered hoarsely; "it is too 
late." 

" So be it, I will accompany you to Spain, I and 
Betty Drae, and the vengeance of Almighty God 
that hovers over yon. Of this at least be sure — I 
hate you, I despise you, but I fear you not at all. Go." 

Then d'Aguilar stumbled from that cabin, and the 
two women heard the door bolted behind him. 




CHAPTER X 

THE CHASE 

About the time that Margaret and Betty were being 
rowed aboard the San Antonio, Peter Brome and his 
servants, who had been delayed an hour or more 
by the muddy state of the roads, pulled rein at the 
door of the house in Holbom. For over a month he 
had been dreaming of this moment of return, as a man 
■does who expects such a welcome as he knew awaited 
him, and who on the morrow was to be wed to a lovely 
and beloved bride. He had thought how Margaret 
would be watching at the window, how, spying him 
advancing down the street, she would speed to the 
door, how he would leap from his horse and take her 
to his arms in front of every one if need be — for why 
should they be ashamed who were to be wed upon 
the morrow ? 

But there was no Margaret at the window, or at 
any rate he could not see her, for it was dark. There 
was not even a light ; indeed the whole face of the 
old house seemed to frown at him through the gloom. 
Still, Peter played his part according to the plan ; 
that is, he leapt from his horse, ran to the door and 
tried to enter, but could not for it was locked, so he 
hammered on it with the handle of his sword, till at 
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length some on« came and unbolted. It was the hired 
man with whom Margaret had left the letter, and he 
held a lantern in his hand. 

The sight of him frightened Peter, striking a chill 
to his heart. 

" Who are you ? " he asked ; then, without waiUng 
for an answer, went on, " Where are Master Castell 
and Mistress Margaret ? " 

The man answered that the master was not yet 
back from his ship, and that the Lady Margaret had 
gone out nearly three hours before with her cousin 
Betty and a sailor — all of them on horseback. 

" She must have ridden to meet me, and missed 
us in the dark," said Peter aloud, whereon the man 
asked whether he spoke to Master Brome, since, if so, 
be had a letter for him. 

" Yes." answered Peter, and snatched it from his 
hand, bidding him close the door and bold up the lan- 
tern while he read, for he could see that the writine 
was that of Margaret. 

" A strange story," he muttered, as he finished it. 
" Well, I must away." And he turned to the door 
again. 

As he stretched out his hand to the key, it opened, 
and through it came Castell, as sound as ever he 
had been. 

" Welcome, Peter I " he cried in a jolly voice. " I 
knew you were here, for I saw the horses ; but why 
are you not with Margaret ? " 

" Because Margaret has gone to be with you, who 
should be hurt almost to death, or so says this letter * ' 

" To be with me— hurt to the death I Give it 
me — nay, read it, I cannot see." 
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So Peter read. 

" I scent a plot," said Castell in a strained voice 
as he finished, " and I think that hound of a Spaniard 
is at the bottom of it, or Betty, or both. Here, srou 
fellow, tell us what you know, and be swift if you 
would keep a sound skin. 

" That would I, why not ? " answered the man, 
and told all the tale of the coming of the sailor. 

" Go, bid the men bring back the horses, all of 
them," said Castell almost before he had done ; " and, 
Peter, look not so dazed, but come, drink a cup 
of wine. We shall need it, both of us, before this 
night is over. What t is there never a fellow of all 
my servants in the bouse ? " So he shouted till his 
folk, who had returned with him from the ship, came 
running from the kitchen. 

He bade them bring food and liquor, and while 
they gulped down the wine, for they could not eat, 
Castell told how their Mistress Margaret had been 
tricked away, and must be followed. Then, hearing 
the horses being led back from the stables, they ran 
to the door and mounted, and, followed by their men, 
a dozen or more of them, in all, galloped off into the 
darkness, taking another road for Tilbury, that by 
which Margaret went, not because they were sure of 
this, but because it was the shortest. 

But the horses were tired, and the night was dark 
and rainy, so it came about that the clock of some 
church struck three of the morning before ever they 
drew near to Tilbury. Now they were passing the 
little quay where Margaret and Betty had entered 
the boat, Castell and Peter riding side by side ahead 
of the others in stem silence, for they had nothing 
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to say, when a familiar voice hailed them — *fcat <tf 
Th<mias the groom. 

" I saw your horses' heads against the slqr," he 
explained, " and knew them." 

" Where is your mistress ? " they asked both in 
a breath. 

"Gone, gone with Betty Dene in a boat, bxmn 
this quay, to be rowed to the Margara, or so I thought 
Having stabled the hoises as I was tndden. I came 
back here to await them. But that was boois ago, 
and I have seen no soul, and heard nothing except 
the wind and the water, till I heard the gallopii^ of 
yom- horses." 

" On to Tilbury, and get boats," said CastelL " We 
must catch the Margaret ere she saib at dawn. Perhaps 
the women are aboard of her." 

" If so, I think Spaniards todc them there, for 
I am sure they were not English in that craft," said 
Thomas, as he ran by the side trf Castell's hone, 
holding to the stirrup leather. 

His master made no answer, only Peter groaaed 
aloud, for be too was sore that they were Spaniards. 
An hour later, just as the dawn broke, they with 
their men climbed to the deck trf the itartaret while 
she was hauling up her anchor. A feir words with 
her captain, Jacob &nith, told them the worst. No 
boat had left the diip, no Margaret bad come abrArd 
her. But some six boors before they ba-1 *4W»»J 
the Spanish vessel. Sort AnUmio. that had b*^ >-<TtJi«J 
above them, pa« down the fiver. M«r«v«r, two 
watennen in a ridfl, who broogbt tb«w fr«». u^K 
had told them that while they •«*^*'r^ ^-' 
sheep and «oie fowls to tbe S- ><-*-*'' *-« 
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she sailed, they had seen two tall women helped up 
her ladder, and heard one of them say in English, 
" Lead me to my father." 

Now they knew all the awful truth, and stared at 
each other like dumb men. 

It was Peter who found his tongue the first, and 
said slowly : 

" I must away to Spain to find my bride, if she 
still lives, and to kill that fox. Get you home. Master 
Castdl." 

" My home is where my daughter is." answered 
Castell fiercely. " I go a-sailing also." 

" There is danger for you in that land of Spaniards, 
if ever we get yonder," said Peter meaningly. 

■" If it were the mouth of hell, still I would go," 
replied Castell. " Why should I not who seek a 
devil?" 

" That we do both," said Peter, and stretching out 
his hand he took that of Castell. It was the pledge 
of the father and the lover to follow her who was all 
to them, till death stayed their quest. 

Castell thought a httle while, then gave orders 
that all the crew should be called together on deck 
in the waist of the ship, which was a carack of about 
two hundred tons burden, round fashioned, and sitting 
deep in the water, but very strongly built of oak, and 
a swift sailer. When they were gathered, and with 
them the officers and their own servants, accompanied 
by Peter, he went and addressed them just as the 
sun was rising. In few and earnest words he told 
them of the great outrage that had been done, and 
how it was his purpose and that of Peter Brome 
who had been wickedly robbed of the maid who this 
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day should have beccMne his wife, to toBaw the thieres 
across the sea to Spain, in the hope that by the hdp 
of God, they might rescue Margaret and Betty. Sc 
added that he knew well this was a service of danger, 
since it might chance that there woold be fighting, 
and he was loth to ask any man to risk life en- limb 
against his will, especially as they came out to trade 
and not to fight. Still, to those who chose to ac- 
company them, should they win throng safely, he 
promised double wage, and a present charged upoo 
his estate, and would give them writings to that 
effect. As for those who did not, they could leave 
the ship now before she sailed. 

When he had finished, the sailormen, of whom there 
were about thirty, with the stout-hearted captain. 
Jacob Smith, a sturdy-built man of fifty years of age, 
at the head of them, conferred together, and at last, 
with one exception — that of a young oew-maiTied 
man. whose heart failed him — they accepted the offer, 
swearing that they would see the thing through to tlie 
end, were it good or ill, for they were all Englishmen, 
and no lovers of the Spaniards. Moreover, so bitter 
a wrong stirred their blood. Indeed, although for tlie 
most part they were not sailors, six of the twelve men 
who had ridden with them from London prayed that 
they might come too, for the love they had to Mar- 
garet, their master, and Peter ; and they took them. 
The other six they sent ashore again, bearing letters 
to Castell's friends, agents, and reeves, as to the 
transfer of his business and the care of his lands, 
houses, and other properties during his absence. 
Also, they took a short will duly signed by Castel] 
and witnessed, wherein he left all his goods of whatever 
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sort that remained unsettled or undevised, to Hai^aiet 
and Peter, or the survivor of them, or their heirs, ot, 
failing these, for the purpose of founding a hospital 
fOT the poor. Then these men bade them farewell 
and departed, very heavy at heart, just as the anchor 
was hauled home, and the sails b^an to draw in the 
stiff mCHiiing breeze. 

About ten o'clock they rounded the Nore bank 
safely, and here spoke a 6shing-boat, who told them 
that more than six hours before they had seen the San 
Antonio sail past them down Chamiel, and noted two 
women standing on her deck, holding each other's 
hands and gazing shorewards. Then, knowing that 
there was no mistake, there being nothing more that 
they could do, worn out with grief and journeying, 
they ate some food and went to their cabin to sleep. 

As he laid him down Peter remembered that at this 
very hour he should have been in church taking Mar- 
garet as his bride — Haigaret, who was now in the power 
of the Spaniard — and swore a great and bitter oath 
that d'Aguilar should pay him back for all this shame 
and agony. Indeed, could hb enemy have seen the 
look on Peter's face he might well have been afraid, 
for this Peter was an ill man to cross, and had no 
fOTgiving heart ; also, his wrong was deep. 

For four days the wind held, and they ran down 
Channel before it, hoping to catch sight of the Spaniard ; 
but the San Antonio was a swift caravel of 250 tons 
with much canvas, for she carried four masts, and 
although the Margaret was also a good sailer, she had 
but two masts, and could not come up with her. Or, 
for anything they knew, they might have missed her 
on the seas. 
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(On the alternooQ of the Jourth day, when they were 
o& the Lizard, and creeping along very slowly onder 
a light breeze, the look-out man reported a ship !>*ing 
becalmed ahead. Peter, who had the eyes of a hawlc. 
climbed up the mast to look at her, and presently 
called down that he beUeved from her shape and rig 
she must be the caravel, though of this he could not 
be sure as he had ne\'er seen her. Then the captain. 
Smith, went up also, and a few minutes later re- 
turned saying thai without doubt it was the Sim 

Now there was a great and joyful stir on board 
the Mar^arti. every man seeing (o his sword and their 
long or cn»3 bows, of which there were plenty, although 
they had no bombards or cannon, that as yet were 
rare on merchant ships. Their plan was to run along- 
side the San Antonio and board her, for thus they 
hoped to recover Margaret. As for the anger of the 
Idng, which might well fall on them for this deed, 
since he would think little of the stealing of a pair of 
Englishwomen, of that they must take their chance. 

Within halt an hoor everything was ready, and 
Peter, pacing to and tro, looked happier than be had 
done since be rode away to Dedham. The light breere 
still held, although, if it reached the San Antonio, it 
did not seem to move her, and, with the help of it, 
by degrees they came to within half a nule of the 
ctravel. Then the wind dropped altogether, and 
there the two ships lay. Still the set of the tide, or 
some current, seemed to be drawing them towards 
each other, so that when the night closed in they werv 
not more than four hundred paces apart, and the 
Englishmen had great hopes that before morning 
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they would close, and be able to board by the light 
of the moon. 

But this was not to be, since about nine o'clock 
thick donds rose up which covered the heavens, while 
with the clouds came strong winds blowing ofi the 
land, and, when at length the dawn broke, all they 
could see of the San Anionio was her topmasts as she 
rose upon the seas, flying southwards swiftly. This, 
indeed, was the last sight they had of her for two long 
weeks. 

From Ushant all across the Bay the airs were very 
light and variable, but when at length they came ofi 
Finisterre a gale sprang up from the north-east which 
drove them forward very fast. It was on the second 
n^ht of this gale, as the sun set. that, running out of 
some mist and rain, suddenly they saw the San Anionio 
not a mile away, and rejoiced, for now they knew that 
she had not made for any port in the north of Spain, 
as, althoi^h she was bound for Cadiz, they feared she 
might have done to trick them. Then the rain came 
on again, and they saw her no more. 

All down the coast of Portugal the weather grew 
more heavy day by day, and when they reached 
St. Vincent's Cape and bore round for Cadiz, it blew 
a great gale. Now it was that for the third time they 
viewed the San Anionio labouring ahead of them, nor, 
except at night, did they lose sight of her any more 
until the end of that voyage. Indeed, on the next 
day they nearly came up with her, for she tried to beat 
in to Cadiz, but, losing one of her masts in a fierce 
squall, and seeing that the Margaret, which sailed better 
in this tempest, would soon be aboard of her, aban- 
doned her plan, and ran for the Straits of Gibraltar. 
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r Past Tarifa Point they went, ha\*ing the coast of 
Africa tm their right : past the bay of Algebras, where 
the San AfUonia did not try to harbour ; past Gibral- 
tar's grey old rock, where the signal fires were burning, 
I and so at nightfall, with not a mile between them, out 
I into the Mediterranean Sea. 

' Here the gale was furious, so that they could scarcely 

carry a rag of canvas, and before morning lost one of 

their topmasts. It was an anxious night, for they 

I knew not if they would live through it ; moreover, 

Ithe hearts of Castell and of Peter were torn with fear 

fjest the Spaniard should founder and take Margaret 

I'With her to the bottom of the se-a. When at length 

the wild, stormy dawn broke, however, Uiey saw bcr, 

ipparently in an evil case, labouring away upon their 

arboard bow, and by noon came to within a furlong 

i her, so that they could see the sailors crawling about 

Bon her high poop and 5tem. Ye<i. and they saw more 

f than this, lor presently two women ran from some 

»bin waving a white cloth to Ihem : then were hustled 

Klwck, whereby they learned tliat Margaret and Betty 

till li%'ed and knew that they followed, and thanked 

Presently, also, there was a flash, and, before 

fever they heard the report, a great iron bullet fell upon 

Ktheir decks and. rebounding, struck a sailor, who stood 

jly Peter, on the breast, and dashed him away into the 

tea. The San Anionic had fired the bombard which 

she carried, but as no more shots came they judged 

(hat tlie cannon had broke its lashings or burst. 

A while after the San Antonio, two of whose mastk 

rvre gone, tried to put about and run for ItUIaga. 

1 they could sec far away beneath the tnow-cappcd 

Douotains of the Sierra. But this the Spaniard could 
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not do, for while she hung in the wind the Margaret 
came right atop of her, and as her men labom'ed at 
the sails, eveiy <me of the Englishmen who could be 
spaied, imder the command of Peter, let loose on 
them with their long shafts and crossbows, and, 
though the heaving deck of the Margate was no good 
platfonn, and the wind bent the arrows from their 
line, th^ killed and wounded eight or ten of them, 
causing them to loose the ropes so that the San Antonio 
swung round into the gale again. On the high tower 
of the caravel, his arm round the stemmost mast, stood 
d'Aguilar, shoutii^ commands to his crew. Peter 
fitted an arrow to his string and, waiting until the 
Margaret was poised for a moment on the crest of a 
great sea, aimed and loosed, making allowance for 
the wind. 

True to line sped that shaft of his, yet, alas I a span 
too high, for when a moment later d'Aguiliir leapt 
from the mast, the arrow quivered in its wood, and 
pinned to it was the velvet cap he wore. Peter ground 
his teeth in rage and disappointment ; almost be 
could have wept, for the vessels swung apart again, 
and his chance was gone. 

" Five times out of seven," he said bitterly, " can 
I send a shaft through a bull's ring at fifty paces to 
win a village badge, and now I cannot hit a man to 
save my love from shame. Surely God has forsaken 
me I " 

Through all that afternoon they held on, shooting 
with their bows whenever a Spaniard showed himself, 
and being shot at in return, though little damage was 
done to either side. But this they noted — that the 
San Antonio had sprung a leak in the gale, for she was 
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ikmg doeper in the water. The Spaniards knew it 
I, and. bring aware that they must either nin ashore 
founder, (or the second time put about, and. under 
rain of English arrows, came right across the bows 
the Margaret, lieading (or the httle bay of Calahonda, 
it is the port of Motril, for here the shore was not 
lucb more than a league away. 

Now," said Jacob Smith, the captain of the 

'argaret. who stood under the shelter o( the bulwarks 

th Cistell and Peter, " up that bay lies a Spanish 

wn. I know it, for I have anchored tlicre, and if 

floce the San Anionio reaches it, good-bye to our lady, 

(Dt they will take her to Granada, not thirty miles 

yvay a<:ross the mountAins, where this Marquis of 

Morella is a mighty man. for there is hL^ palace. Say 

len, master, what shall wc do ? In five more minutes 

\k Spaniard will be across our bows again. Shall we 

run her down, which will be easy, and take our chance 

of picking up the women, or shall we let tliem be 

taken captive to Granada and give up ttie chase ? " 

" Never," said Peter. " There is another thing 
that we can do — follow them into the bay, and attack 
them there on shore." 

" To find ourselves among hundreds of the Spaniards, 
and have our throats cut," answered Smith, the 
captain, coolly. 

" If wc ran them down," asked Castell, who had been 
thinking deeply all this while. " should we not unk 
also ? ' 

" It might be so," answered Smith ; " but we are 

ilt of EogUsh oak, and very stout forward, and I 

think not. But she would sink at once, being near tn 

it already, and the odds are that the women are locked 
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in the cabin or between decks out of reach of the 
arrows, and must go with her." 

■' There is another plan," said Peter sternly, " and 
that is to grapple with her and board her. and this I 
will do." 

The captain, a stout man with a flat face that never 
changed, lifted his eyebrows, which was his only way 
of showing surprise. 

" What ! " he said. " In this sea ? I have fought 
in some wars, but never have I known such a thing." 

" Then, friend, you shall know it now, if I can but 
find a dozen men to follow me," answered Peter with a 
savage laugh. " What ? Shall I see my mistress 
carried off before my eyes and strike no blow to save 
her ? Rather will I trust in God and do it, and if I 
die, then die I must, as a man should. There is no 
other way." 

Then he turned and called in a loud voice to those 
who stood around or loosed arrows at the Spaniard : 

" Who will come with me aboard yonder ship ? Those 
who hve shall spend their days in ease thereafter, that 
I promise, and those who fall will win great fame and 
Heaven's glory." 

The crew looked at the waves nmning hill high, and 
the water-logged Spaniard labouring in the trough of 
them as she came round slowly in a wide circle, very 
doubtfully, as well they might, and made no answer. 
Then Peter spoke again. 

" There is no choice," he said. " If we give that 
ship our stem we can sink her, but then how will the 
women be saved ? If we leave her alone, mayhap she 
will founder, and then how will the women be saved ? 
Or she may win ashore, and they will be carried away 
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to Granada, and how can we snatch them out of the 
hand of the Hoors or of the power of Spain ? But if 
we can take the ship, we may rescue them before they 
go down or reach land. Will none back me at this 
pinch ? " 

" Aye, son," said old Castell, " I will." 

Peter stared at him in surprise. " You — at your 
years ! " he said. 

" Yes, at my years. Why not ? I have the fewer 
to risk." 

Then, as though he were ashamed of his doubts, 
one brawny sailorman stepped forward and said that 
be was ready for a cut at the Spanish thieves in foul 
weather as in fair. Next all Castell's household ser- 
vants came out in a body for love of him and Peter 
and their lady, and after them more sailors, till nearly 
half of those aboard, something over twenty in all, 
declared that they were ready for the venture, where- 
on Peter cried, " Enough," Smith would have come 
also ; but Castell said No, he must stop with the ship. 

Then, while the carack's head was laid so as to cut 
the path of the San Anlonio circling round them slowly 
like a wounded swan, and the boarders made ready 
their swords and knives, for here archery would not 
avail them, Castell gave some orders to the captain. 
He bade him, if they were cut down or taken, to put 
about and run for Seville, and there deUver over the 
ship and her cargo to his partners and correspondents, 
praying them in his name to do their best by means of 
gold, for which the sale value of the vessel and her 
goods should be chargeable, or otherwise, to procure 
the release of Margaret and Betty, if they still lived, 
and to bring d'Aguilar, the Marquis of Mok\K.\!> 
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icconot for his crime. This done, he called to one of 
his servants to backle on him a li^t steel breastplate 
from the ship's stores. But Peter would wear no iron, 
because it was too heavy, only an archer's jerkin of 
bull-bide, stout enough to turn a sword-cut, such as 
the other boarders put on also with steel caps, of both 
of which they had a plenty in the cabin. 

Now the San Antonio, having come round, was 
steering for the mouth of the bay in such fashion that 
she would pass them within fifty yards. Hoisting a 
small sail to give his ship way, the captain. Smith, took 
the helm of the Margaret and steered straight at her 
so as to cut her path, while the boarders, headed by 
Peter and Castell, gathered near the bowsprit, lay down 
there tmder shdter of the bulwarks, and waited. 



CHAPTER XI 



THE UEETtNG ON THE SEA 

r Ton another minute or more the San Anionic hd 

I nntil she divined the desperate purpose of her foe. 

I Then, seeing that soon the carack's prow must crash 

I into her frail side, she shifted her helm and carae round 

I Kveral points, so that in the end the Margaret ran, not 

into her, but alongside of her, grinding against her 

planking, and shearing away a great length of her 

bulwark. For a few seconds they hung together thus, 

and, before the seas bore them apart, grapnels were 

thrown from the Margaret whereof one forward got 

hold and brought them bow to bow. Thus the end of 

the bowsprit of the Margaret projected over the high 

I deck ol the San Antonio. 

' Now for it," said Peter. " Follow me, all." And 
V ipringiog up, he ran to the bowsprit and began to swarm 
I ^ofig it. 

It was a fearful task. One moment the great seas 
I Kftcd him high into the air, and the next down he came 
1 iLgain till the massive spar crashed on to the deck of 
I the San Antonio with such a shock that he nearly flew 
I from it like a stone fn>m a sting. Yet he hung on, and, 
I Iriding his chance, seized a broken stay-rope that 
daikgled Irom the end of the bowsprit like a lash from 
a whip, and began to sUde down it. The gate caught 
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him and blew him to and fro ; the vessel, pitcliing 
wildly, jerked him into the air ; the deck of the San 
Antonio rose up and receded like a thing alive. It was 
near — not a dozen feet beneath him — and loosing his 
hold he fell upon the forward tower without being hurt, 
then, gaining his feet, ran to the broken mast and, 
flinging his left arm about it. with the other drew his 
sword. 

Next instant — how. he never knew — Castell was 
his side, and after him came two more men, but 
of these rolled from the deck into the sea and was 1< 
As he vanished, the chain of the grappling iron parti 
and the Margaret swung away from them, leaving thi 
three alone in the power of their foes, nor, do what si 
would, could she make fast again. As yet, howev 
there were no Spaniards to be seen, for the reason 
none had dared to stand upon this high tower wheri 
the bulwarks were all gone, while the bowsprit of 
Margaret crashed down upon it hke a giant's club, ani 
as she rolled, swept it with its point. 

So there they stood, chnging to the mast and waiting 
for the end, for now their friends were a hundred yards 
away, and they knew that their case was desperate. 
A shower of arrows came, loosed from other parts of 
the ship, and one of these struck the man with them 
through the throat, so that he fell to the deck clasping 
at it, and presently rolled into the sea also. Another 
pierced Castell through his right forearm, causing his 
sword to drop and slide away from him, Peter seized 
the arrow, snapped it in two, and drew it out ; bul 
Castell's right arm was now helpless, and with his l 
he could do no more than cling to the broken mast. 

" We have done our best, son," he said, " and faili 
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Jlargaret will leam that we would have saved her i( 
we could, but we shall not meet her here." 

Peter ground his teeth, and looked about him 
|:de5pcratcly, for he had no words to say. What should 
; do ? Leave Castell and rush for the waist of the 
bip and so perish, or stay and die there ? Nay, he 
tjuld not he butchered like a bird on a bough, he would 
I fighting. 

" Farewell," he called through the gale. " God rest 

r souls 1 " Then, waiting till the ship steadied hcr- 

elf, he ran aft, and reaching the ladder that led to her 

■tower, staggered down it to the waist of the vessel, and 

^t its foot halted, holding to the rail. 

Tbe scene before him was strange enough, for there, 
■<nnged round the bulwarks, were the Spanish men, 
who watched htm curiously, whilst a few pacvs away. 
resting against the mast, stood d'Aguilar, who lifted 
bis hand, in which there was no weapon, and addressed 
bim. 

" Scoot Brome," he shouted, " do not move another 
step or you are a dead man. Listen to me first, and 
then do what you will. Am I safe from your sword 
while I speak ? " 

Peter nodded his head in assent, and d'Aguilar drew 
uer, for even in thnt more slieltered pUice it was bard 
> bear because of tlie howling of tbc tempest. 
' Seiiof." he said to Peter, " you are a very brave 
. and have done a deed such as none of us have 
^cn before ; therefore. 1 wish to spare you if I may. 
bo, I have worked you bitter wrong, driven to it by 
lie might of love and jealousy, for which reason also 
*I wish to Sparc you. To set upon you now would be 
but murder, and. whatever else I do, I will not murder. 
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Fnst, let me ease your mind. Your lady and mine is 
aboard here ; bat fear not, she has come and vrSi come 
to no bann frran me, or from any man wbile I live. 
If fa: no otber reason. I do not de^re to afiront one 
irtx>, I hope, mQ be my wife by her own free will, 
and whom I have brooght to Spain that she might 
not make this impos^ble by becoming yours. Senor, 
believe me, I would no more force a woman's will 
than I would do murder on her lover." 

•' What did 3«)u, then, when you snatched her from 
!w heme by some foul trick ? " asked Peter fiercely. 

" Senor, I did wrong to her and all of jrou. for which 
I would make amends." 

" What amends ? Will you pve her back to me ? " 

** No, that I cannot do, even if she should wish it, 
of which I am not sure ; no — never while I hve." 

" Bring her forth, and let us hear whether she wishes 
it or no," shouted Peter, hoping that his words would 
reach Margaret. 

But d'Aguilar only smiled and shook his head, then 
went on; 

" That I cannot either, for it would give her pain. 
Still, Senor, I will repay the heavy debt that 1 owe 
to yon, and to you also, Senor." And he bowed 
towards Castell who, unseen by Peter, had crept down 
the ladder, and now stood behind him staring at 
d'Aguilar with cold rage and indignation. " You have 
wrought us much damage, have you not ? hunting us 
across the seas, and killing sundry of us with your 
arrows, and now you have striven to board our ship 
and put U6 to the sword, a design in which God has 
frustrated you. Therefore your hves are justly forfeit, 
and none would blame us if we slew you. Yet I spare 
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you both. If it is possible I will put you back aboard 
the Margaret, and if it is not possible yos shall be 
set free ashore to go unmolested whither you w31. 
Thus I will wipe out my debt and be free of all re- 
proach." I 

" Do you take m« for such a man u yourself t " 1 
asked Peter, with a bitter laugh. " I do not leave this 
ship alive unless my afhanced wife. Mistress Uargaret, 
goes with me." 

" Then, Sefior Brome. I fear that you wiH leave it 
dead, as indeed K'e may all of us, unless we make land 
soon, for tlic vt-ssel is filling fast with water. Still, 
knowing your metal, I looked for some such words 
from you, and am prepared with another ofler which 
I am sure you will not refuse. Scnor, our swords are 
much of the same length, shall we measure them 
against each other ? I am a grandee of Spain, the 
Marquis ol Morclla, and it will, therefore, be no dis- 
honour for you to fight with me." 

" I am not so sure," said Peter. " for I am more than 
that — an honest man of England, who never prao- 
tiMd wofiian*«teaUag. Still, I will fight you gladly, 
at fica or on shore, wherever and whenever we meet. 
till one or both are dead. But what is the suke, and 
how do I know that some of these," and he pointed to 
the crew, who were listening intently. " will not stab 
roe from behind ? " 

" Sei'ior, I tiave told you that I do not roorder, and 
that would be the foulest murder. As for the stake, 
it is Margaret to the victor. If you kill me. on behalf 
of all my company, I swear by our Saviour's Blood that 
yoo shall depart with her and her father onharmedf 
•nd if I kin you, then yon both shall swear that she 
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shall be left with me, and no suit or question raised, 
but to her WMnan I give liberty, who have seen more 
than enough of her." 

" Nay," broke in Castell, speaking for the first time, 
" I demand the right to fight with you also when my 
aim b healed." 

" I refuse it," answered d'Aguilar haughtily. " I 
cannot lift my sword against an old man who is the 
father of the maid who shall be my wife, and, more- 
over, a merchant and a Jew. Nay, answer me not, 
lest all these should remember your ill words. I will 
be generous, and leave you out of the oath. Do your 
worst against me. Master Castdl, and then leave me 
to do my worst against you. Senor Brome, the light 
grows bad, and the water gains upon us. Say, are 
you ready ? " 

Peter nodded his head, and they stepped forward. 

" One more word," said d'Aguilar, dropping his 
sword-point. " My friends, you have heard our 
compact. Do yon swear to abide by it, and, if I fall, 
to set these two men and the two ladies free on their 
own ship or on the land, for the honour of chivalry 
and of Spain ? " 

The captain of the San Antonio and his Ueutenants 
answered that they swore on behalf of all the crew. 

" You hear. Seiior Brome. Now these are the 
conditions — ^that we fight to the death, but, if both 
of us should be hurt or wounded, so that we cannot 
despatch each other, then no further harm shall be 
done to either of us, who shall be tended till we recover 
or die by the will of God." 

" You mean that we must die on each other's swords 
or not at all, and if any foul chance should overtake 
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either, other than by his adversary's hand, that 
adversary shall not dispatch him ? " 

" Yes, Sciior, for in our case such things ma] 
happen," and he pointed to the huge seas that towered. 
over them, threatening to enguli the water-logged 
caravel. " We will take no advantage of eacli other, 
who wish to fight this quarrel out vnih our own right 
arms." 

" So be it," said Peter, " and Master Castell here 
the witness to our bargain." 

D'Agxiilar nodded, kissed the cross-hilt of his sword 
in confirmation of the pact, bowed courteously, and 
put himself on his defence. 

For a moment they stood facing each other, a well- 
matched pair — Peter, lean, fierce-faced, long-armed, 
a terrible man to see in the liery hght that broke upon 
him from beneath the edge of a black cloud : the 
Spaniard tall also, and agile, but to all appearance as 
unconcerned as though this were but a pleasure bout, 
and not a duel to the death with a woman's fate hanging 
on the hazard. D'Aguilar wore a breastf^te of gold- 
inlaid black steel and a helmet, while Peter had but 
his tunic of bull's hide and iron-lined cap, though his 
straight cut-and-thnist sword was heavier and mayhap 
half an inch longer than that of his foe. 

Thus, then, they stood while Castell and all the 
ship's company, save the helmsman who steered her 
to the harboor's tnonth, dung to tl>e bulwarks and the 
cordage of the mainmast, and, forgetfol of their own 
peril, watched in utter silence. 

It was Peter who thrust the first, straight at thi 
throat, but d'Aguilar parried deftly, so that tlie sword 
point went post his neck, and before it coold be drawa 
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bac^ again, ttrnck at Peter. Tlie blow fdl up<Mi the 
side of his steel cap, and glanced thence to his left 
shoulder, but, bdng light, did him no harm. Swiftly 
came the answer, which was not light, for it fell so 
heavily upon d'Agoilat's breastplate, that he staggered 
bade. After him sprang Peter, thinking that the game 
was his, but at that moment the ship, which had entered 
the breakers of the harbour bar, rolled terribly, and 
lent them both reeling to the bulwarks. Hot did she 
cease her rolling, so that, enr iit '" g and thrusting wildly, 
they staggered backwards and fcovards across the 
deck, gripping with their left hands at anything they 
could find to steady them, till at length, bruised and 
breathless, they fell apart unwounded, and rested 
awhile. 

" An ill field this to fight on, Senor," gasped 
d'AguilaT. 

" I think that it will serve our turn," said Peter 
grimly, and rushed at him like a bull. It was just 
then that a great sea came aboard the ship, a mass of 
green water which struck them both and washed them 
like straws into the soqtpeis, where they rolled half 
drowned. Peter rose the first, coughing out salt 
water, and lubbii^ it from his eyes, to see d'Aguilar 
still upon the deck, bis sword lying beside him, and 
holding his right wrist with his left hand. 

" Who gave you the hurt ? " he asked, " I or your 

fan?" 

f Ihe fan, Senor,'* answered d'Aguilar ; " I think 
that it has broken my wrist. But I have still my left 
hand. Suffer me to arise, and we will finish this 
fray." 

As the voids passed his hps a gust of wind, more 
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forious than any that had gone before, concentrated 
u it was through a gorge in the mountains, struck 
the caravel at the very mouth of the harbour, and 
laid her over on her beam ends. For a while it seemed 
■s though she must capsize and sink, till suddenly her 
mainmast snapped like a stick and went overboard, 
when, relieved of its weight, by slow degrees she 
righted henclf. Down upon the deck came the 
cross yard, one end of it crashing through the roof of 
the cabin in which Margaret and Betty were confined, 
splitting it in two, while a block attached to the other 
fcU upon the side of Peter's head and, glancing from 
the steel cap, struclc liirn on the neck and shoulder, 
burling him senseless to the deck, where, still grasping 
his sword, he lay with arms outstretched. 

Out of the ruin of the cabin appeared Margaret 
and Betty, the former very pole and frightened, and 
tlie latter muttering prayers, but, as it chanced, both 
uninjured. Dinging to the t^uigled ropes they crept 
for^rard, seeking refuge in the waist of the ship, for 
the heavy »par still worked and rolled above them, 
resting on the wreck of the cabin and the bulwarks, 
whence presently it slid into the sea. By the stump 
of the broken mainma&t they halted, their long locks 
streaming in the gale, and here it was that Margaret 
caught sight of Peter lying upon his back, his face red 
with blood, and sliding to and fro as the vessel rolled. 

She could not speak, but in mute appeal pointed 
first to him and then to d'Aguilar. who stood near, 
remembering as she did so her vision in the bouse at 
Holbom, which was tliu^ terribly fulfilled. Holding 
to a rope. d'Aguilar drew near to her and spoke into 
her ear. 
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" Lady," he said, " this is no deed of mine. We 
were fighting a fair fight, for he had boarded the ship, 
when the mast fell and killed him. Blame me not 
for his death, bnt seek comfort from God." 

She heard, and, looking round her wildly, perceived 
her father struggling towards her ; then, with a tatter 
cry, fell soisdess on his breast. 



^^Tra night came 



CHAPTER XII 
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e doM-n s\vi(tly, for a great storm-dooa 
in which jagged lightning played, blotted out the 
last rays of the sunk sun. Then, with rolhng thunder 
and torrents of rain, the tempest burst over the sinking 
ship. The mariners could no longer see to steer, they 
knew not whither Uicy were going, only the lessened 
seas told them that they had entered the harbour 
mouth. Presently the San Antonio struck upon a 
rock, ftnd the shock of it threw Castell. who was 
bending over the senseless shape of Margaret, against 
the bulwarks and dazed him. 

There arose a great cry of " The vessel founders f " 
and walcx seemed to be pouring on the deck, though 
whether this were from the sea or from the deluge 
of the falling rain he did not know. Then came 
another ay of " Get out the boat, or we perish 1 " 
and a sound of men working in the darkness. The 
ship swung round and round and settled down. There 
was a flash of Ughtning. and by it Castell saw Betty 
holding the unconscious Margaret in her strong arms. 
She taw htm also, and screamed to him to oome to the 
boat. He started to obey, then remembered Peter. 
- Peter might not be d«ad ; what should he say to 
Margaret if he left him there to drown ? He crept to 
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where he lay apon the deck, and called to a saStx «4m> 
rushed by to help him. The man answered with a 
cuise, and vanished into the deep gloom. So, unaided. 
Castell essayed the task of lifting this heavy body, but. 
his right arm being almost useless, could do no more 
than drag it into a sitting posture, and thus, by slow 
degrees, across the deck to where he imagined the boat 
to be. 

But here there was no boat, and now the sound of 
voices came fnnn the other side of the ship, so he must 
drag it back again. By the time he reached the 
starboard bulwarks all was silent, and another flash 
of lightning showed him the boat, crowded with people, 
upon the crest of a wave, fifty yards or more from 
him, whilst others, who had not been able to enter, 
clung to its stem and gunwale. He shouted aloud, 
but no answer came, either because none were left 
living on the ship, or because m all that turmoil they 
could not hear him. 

Then Castell, knowing that he had done everything 
that he could, dragged Peter under the overhanging 
deck of the fcnrward tower, which gave some little 
shelter from the rain, and, laying his Ueeding head 
upon his knees so that it might be lifted above the 
msh of the waters, sat himself down and began to 
say prayers after the Jewish fashion whilst awaiting 
his end. 

That he was about to die he had no doubt, for the 
waist of the ship, as he could perceive by the lightning, 
was almost level with the sea, which, however, here in 
the harbour was now much calmer than it had been. 
This he knew, for althou^ the rain still fell steadily 
and the wind howled above, no spray broke over them. 
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id deeper sank the caravel as she drifted 
[flnwards, till at length the water washed over her 
deck from side to side, so that Castell was obliged to 
Beat himself on the second step of the ladder down 
rhtch Peter had dilrged up on the Spaniards. A while 
and he became aware that the San Antonio 
^had ceased to move, and wondered what this might 
'jnean. The stonn had rolled away now, and he could 
the stars ; also with it went the wind. The night 
[ifrew wanner, too. which was well for him, for other- 
, wet as he was, he must have perished. Still it 
a long night, the longest that ever he had spent, 
nor did any sleep come to relieve his misery or make 
Us end easier, for the pain from the arrow wound in his 
trai kept him awake. 

So there he sat, wondering if Margaret was dead. 

IS Peter seemed to be dead, and if so, whether their 

q^ts were watching him now, watching and waiting 

he joined them. He thought, too, of the days of 

prosperity ontil he had seen the accursed face of 

d'Agoilar. and of all the worthless wealth tliat was his, 

and what would become of it. He hoped even that 

Margaret was gone ; better that she should be dead 

than live on in shame and misery. 1 1 there were a God, 

ir came it that He could allow such things to happen 

the ¥forld ? Then he remembered how, when Job 

it in just sucti an evil case, his wife had invited him to 

nt God and die, and how the patriarch had answered 

her. " What I shall we receive good at the hand of 

and shall we not receive evil ? " Remembered, 

after all bis troubles, what had been the end of 

lat just man, and therefrom took some little comfort. 

After this a stapor crept over him, and his 
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thought was that the vessel had sunk and he was 
departing into the deeps of death. 

- Listen 1 A voice called, and Castell awoke to 
see that it was growing light, and >that before him, 
supporting himself en the rail of the ladder, stood the 
tall form of Peter — Peter with a ghastly, bloodstained 
countenance, chattering teeth, and glazed, unnatural 
eyes. 

" Do yon live, John Castell ? " said that hollow 
voice, " or are we both dead and in hell ? " 

" Nay," he answered, " I live yet ; we are still this 
side of doom." 

" What has chanced ? " asked Peter. " I have been 
lost in a great blackness." 

Castell t(dd him briefly. 

Peter listened till he had done, then staggered to 
the bulwark rail and looked about him, making no 
comment. 

" I can see nothing," he said presently — " the mist 
is too deep ; but I think we must lie near the shore. 
Come, hdp me. Let us try to find victuals : I am 
faint." 

Castell rose, stretched his cramped limbs, and 
going to him, placed his uninjured arm round Peter's 
middle, and thus supported him towards the stem 
of the ship, where he guessed that the main cabin 
would be. They found and entered it, a small j^ce, 
but richly furnished, with a carved crucifix screwed 
to its stemmost wall. A piece of pickled meat and 
some of the hard wheaten cakes such as sailors use, 
lay upon the floor where they had been cast from the 
table, while in a swinging rack above stoOd flagons 
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i wioe and of water. Castell found a horn mug, and 

ling it with wine gave it to P«ter, who drank greedily, 

iL'Q handed it back to him, who also drank. After- 

rards they cut off portions of the meat with their 

niv-es, and swallowed them, though Peter did this 

nth great difficulty because of the hurt to his head 

I neck. Then they drank more wine, and, some- 

lat ref^hed, left tfie place. 

■ The mist was still so thick that they could see 

'notliing. and tlierefore they went into the wreck of 

that cabin which had been occupied by Margaret and 

Betty, sat themselves down upon the bed wherein 

they had slept, and waited. Restmg thus. Peter 

□oted that this cabin had been fitted sumptuously 

as though for the occupation of a great lady, for even 

the vessels were of silver, and in a wardrobe, wh^eof 

the doon were open, hung beautiful gowns. Also, 

there were a lew written books, on the outer leaves 

of one of which Margaret had set down some notes and 

a prayer of her own making, petitioning that Heaven 

would protect her ; that Peter and her father might 

be living and learn the truth of what had befallen, 

and that it would please the saints to deUver her, 

I to bring them together again. This book Peter 

1st away within his jerkin to study at his leisure. 

f Now the sim rose suddenly above the eastern range 

1 the mountains wherewith tlicy were surrounded. 

uving the cabin, they climbed to the foreca»tk 

wer and gazod about lliem, to find that they were 

in a land-locked harbour, and stranded not more than 

a hundred yards from the shore. By tying a piece 

of iroa to a tope and letting it down into the sea. they 

disGoveicd that ihey lay upon a ridge, and that thcra 
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were bat foor feet ot wato- beneath their bow, and, 
having learned this, determined to wade to the beach. 
First, however, they went back to the cabin and filled 
a leather ba^; they found with food and wine. Then, 
by an afterthought, they searched for the place where 
d'Agoilar slept, and discovered it between decks; 
also a strong-box iriiich they made shift to hreak. 
open with an iron bar. 

In it was a great store of gold, placed there, no 
doubt, for the payment of the crew, and with it some 
jewek. The jewds they left, but the money they 
divided and stowed it about them to serve their 
needs ^oold tiiey come safe ashore. Then they 
washed each other's wounds and bound them up, and 
descending the ladder which had been thrown over the 
ship's side when the Spaniards escaped in the boat, 
let themsdves down into the sea and bade farewell 
to the San Antomo. 

By now the wind had fallen and the sun shone 
brightly, wanning their chilled blood ; also the water, 
which was quite calm, did not rise much above their 
middles, so that they were able — the bottom being 
smooth and sandy — ^to wade without trouble to the 
shore. As they drew near to it they saw peo|de 
gathering there, and guessed that they came from 
the httle town of Hotril, which lay up the river that 
here ran into the bay. Also they saw other things — 
namely, the boat of the San Anionic upon the shore, 
and rejoiced to know that it had come safe to land, 
for it rested upon its keel with but little water in its 
bottwn. Lying here and there also were the corpses 
of drowned men, five or six of them : no doubt those 
sailors who had swum after the boat or clung to its 
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gunwale, but among these bodies none were those 
of women. 

When at length they reached the shore, very few 
people were left there, fnr of the rest some had begun 
Id wade out towards the sliip to plunder her, whOit 
others had gone to fetch boats for the same purpose. 
Therefore, the company who awaited them consist' 
only of women, children, three old men, and a priest*^ 
The Uwt. a hungry-eyed, smooth-faced, sly-!ooldng 
man. advanced to greet them courteously, bidding 
them thank God for their escape. 

" That we do isdeed," said CnstcU ; " but tell us. 
Father, where are our companions ? " 

" There are some of them." answered the priest, 
pointing to the dead bodies ; " the rest, with the two 
scfioras, started two hours ago for Granada. The 
SIarqui» of Morella, from whom I hold this cure, told 
us that his ship had sunk, and that no one cbe was 
left ahvc, and. as the mist hid everything, we believed 
him. That is why we were not here before, for," he 
added significantly. " we are poor folk, to whom the 
ftaints send few wrecks." 

" How did they go to Granada, Father ? " asked 
Castell. " On foot ? " 

" Nay, Scnor, they took all the horses and mules 
in the village by force, though the marquis promised 
that he would return them and pay for their hire 
later, and we trusted him because we must. The 
ladiea wept much, and prayed as to take them in and 
keep them ; but this the marquis would not allow, 
although they seemed so sad and weary. God seod 
that we lec oar good beasts back again," he added 
pioualy. 
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" Have you any left (or us ? We have a little 
money, and can pay for them if they be not too 
dear." 

" Not one, Sedor — not one ; the place has been 
cleared even down to the mares in foal. But, indeed, 
you seem scarcely fit to ride at present, who have 
undergone so much," and he pointed to Peter's wounded 
head and Castell's bandaged arm. " Why do you not 
stay and rest awhile ? " 

" Because I am the father of one of the senoras, and 
doubtless she thinks me drowned, and this senor is 
her affianced husband," answered Castell briefly. 

" Ah t " said the priest, looking at them with 
interest, " then what relation to her is the marquis ? 
Well, perhaps I had better not ask, for this is no 
confessional, is it ? I understand that you are anxious, 
for that great grandee has the reputation of being gay 
• — an excellent son of the Church, but without doubt 
very gay," and he shook his shaven head and smiled. 
" But come up to the village, Senors, where you can 
rest and have your hurts attended to ; afterwards 
we will talk." 

" We had best go," said Castell in English to Peter. 
" There are no horses on this beach, and we cannot 
walk to Granada in our state." 

Peter nodded, and, led by the priest, whose name 
they discovered to be Henriques, they started. 

On the crest of the hill a few hundred paces away 
they turned and looked back, to see that every able- 
bodied inhabitant of the village seemed by now to be 
engaged in plundering the stranded vessel. 

" They are paying themselves for the mules and 
horses," said Fray Henriques with a shrug. 
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" So I see," answered Castell, " but you '* and 

he stopped. 
" Oh, do not be afraid for me," replied the priest 

I with a cunning little smile. " The Church does not 
loot : but in the end the Church gets her share. These 
are a pious folk. Only when he leams that the caravel 
did not sink after all, I fear the marquis will demand 
an account of us." 

Then they Umped on over the hill, and presently 
saw the white-wailed and red-roofed village beneath 
them on the banks of Uie river. 

Five minutes later their guide stopped at a door 
io a roughly paved street, which he opened with a key. 
" My humble dwelling, when I am in residence 
here, and not at Granada," he said, " in which I shall 
be honoured to receive you. Look, near by b the 
churcii." 

Then they entered a patio, or courtyard, where 
some orange'trees grew round a fountain of water, 
and a life-sized crucifix stood against the wall. As 
he passed thb sacred emblem Ft ter bowed and crossed 
bintseU, an example that CastcU did not foUi)W. The 

1 priest looked at him sharply. 
" Surely, Sciior," he said, " you should do reverence 
to the symbol of our Saviour, who, by His mercy, have 
just been saved from the dt-ath which the marqiUS 
told me had overtaken botli of >'ou." 
" Uy right arm is hurt," answered Castell readily, 
" io I must do that reverence in my heart." 
^ " t Dnderstand, Senor : but if you are a stranger 
to this cotmtry, which you do not seem to be, who 
ai>cak its tongue so well, with your pcnnission I will 
warn you that here it is wise not to oonfine your 
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reverences to the heart. Of late the directors of the 
Inquisition have become somewhat strict, and expect 
that the outward fonns should be observed as welL 
Indeed, when I was a familiar of the Holy Office at 
Seville, I have seen men burned for the neglect of them. 
You have two arms and a head, Seiior, also a knee 
that can be bent." 

" Pardon me," answered Castell to this lectoFe. 
" I was thinking of other matters. The carrying off 
of my dau^ter at the hands of your patron, the 
Marquis of Morella, for instance." 

Then, making no r^y, the priest led them through 
his sitting-rocmi to a bed-chamber with high barred 
windows, that, although it was large and lofty, re- 
minded them somehow of a prison cell. Here he 
left them, saying that he would go to find the local 
stugeon, who, it seemed, was a barber also, if, indeed, 
he were not o^aged in " lightening the ship," re- 
commending them meanwhile to take off their wet 
clothes and lie down to rest. 

A woman having brought hot water and some 
loose garments in which to wrap themselves while 
their own were drying, they undressed and washed 
and afterwards, utterly worn out, threw themselves 
down and fell asleep upon the beds, having first hidden 
away their gold in the food bag, which Peter ^aced 
beneath his pillow. Two hours later or more they 
were awakened by the arrival of Father Henriques 
and the barber-suigeon, accompanied by the woman> 
servant, and who brought them back their clothes 
cleaned and dried. 

When the surgeon saw Peter's hurt to the left side 
of fats neck and shoulder, which now vreie black. 
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swoUen, and very stiff, he shook his head, and said 
that time and nst alone could cure it, and that he 
must have been born under a fortunate star to have 
escaped vHh his Ufe, which, save for his steel cap and 
leather jerkin, he would never hxve done. As no 
bones were broken, however, all that he could do was 
to dress the parts with some soothing ointment and 
cover them with dean cloths. Tliis finished, he 
turned to Castell's wound, that was through the fleshy 
part o( the right forearm, and. having syringed it 
out with warm water and oil, bound it up, saying 
that he would be well in a week. He added drily 
that the gale most have been fiercer even than be 
thought, since it could blow an arrow through a man's 
arm — a saying at which the priest pricked up his ears. 

To this Castdl made no answer, but producing 
a piece of Morclla*s gold, offered it to him fur his 
services, asking him at the same time to procure them 
mnitt or horses, tt he could. The barber promised 
to do so, and being well pleased with his fee, 
a great one for Motril, said that he would 
again in the evening, and if he could hear of 
any beasts would tell than of it tlien. Also he 
promised to bring them some clothes and cloaks of 
Spanish make, since those they had were not fit to 
travd in through that country, being soiled and 
blood-stained. 

After be had gone, and the priest with him, who 
was busy seeing to the division of the spoils from 
the ship and making sure of liis own share, the servant, 
a good soul, brought them soap, which they drank. 
Then they lay down again upon the beds and talked 
as to what they should do. ^^^ 
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Castell was downhearted, pointiiig oat that they 
were still as far from Margaret as ever, who was now 
once more lost to them, and in the band of Morella, 
v^ence they coold scarcely hope to snatch her. It 
would seem also that she was being taken to the Moorish 
city of Granada, if she were not already there, where 
Christian law and justice bad no power. 

When be had heard him out, Peter, whose heart 
was always stout, answered : 

" God bas as much power in Granada as in London, 
or oa tbe seas whence He has saved us. I think, Sir, 
that we bave great reason to be thankful to God, 
seeing that we are both ahve to-day, who might so 
well have been dead, and that Margaret is alive also, 
and, as we beheve, unhaimed. Further, this Spanish 
thief of women is, it would seem, a strange man, that 
is, if there be any truth in his words, for although 
be could steal her, it appears that he cannot find it 
in bis heart to do her violence, but is determined to 
win her only with her own consent, which I think 
will not be bad readily. Also, he shrinks from murder, 
who, when he could have butchered us, did not do so." 
" I have known such men before," said Castell, 
" who hold some sins venial, but others deadly to their 
souls. It is a fruit of superstition." 

" Then, Sir, let us pray that Morella's superstitions 
may remain strong, and get us to Granada as quickly 
as we can, for there, remember, you have friends, both 
among the Jews and Moors, who have traded with the 
place for many years, and these may give us shelta*. 
Therefore, though things are bad, still they might 
be worse." 

" That is so," answered Castell more cheerfully, 
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" if, indeed, she has been taken to Granada ; and as 
to this, wc will try to leam something from the barber 
or the Father Henrifiues." 

" I put no faith in that priest, a sly fellow who is 
in the pay of Morella," answered Peter. 

Then they were silent, being still very weary, and 
having nothing more to say, but much to think about. 

About sundown the doctor came back and dressed 
thfiir wounds. He brought with him a stock of clothes 
of Spanish make, hats and two heavy cloaks fit to 
travel in, which they bought from him at a good price. 
Also, he said that he had two fme mules in the court- 
yard, and Castell went out to look at them. They 
were sorry beasts enough, being poor and wayworn, 
but as no others were to be had they returned to the 
room to talk as to the price of them and their saddles. 
The chaffering was long, for be asked twice their 
value, which Castell said poor shipwrecked men could 
not pay : but in the end they struck a bargain, under 
which the barber was to keep and feed the mules 
for the night, and bring them round next morning 
with a guide who would show them the road to Granada. 
Meanwhile, they paid him for the clothes, but not for 
the beasts. 

Also they tried to leam something from him about 
the Marquis of MorcUa. but, like the Fray Hcnriqucs^ 
the man was cunning, and kept his mouth shut, saying 
that it was ill for poor men like himself to chatter of 
the great, and that at Granada they could hear every- 
thing. So he went away, leaving some meilicine for 
them to drink, and shortly afterwards the priest 
appeared. 

He was in high good-humour, having secured thoM 
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jewels which they had left behind in the ircm coffer 
as bis share of the spoil of the ship. Taking note of 
him as he showed and fondled them, Castell added up 
the man, and ccmcluded that he was very avaricious ; 
one who hated the poverty in which he had been 
reared, and would do much for money. Indeed, 
when he spoke bitterly of the thieves who had been 
at the ship's strong-box and taken nearly all the 
gold, Castell detennined that he must never know 
who those thieves were, lest they should meet with 
some accident on their journey. 

At length the trinkets were put away, and the 
priest said that they must sup with him, but lamented 
that he had no wine to give them, who was forced 
to drink water ; whereon Castell prayed him to 
procure a few flasks of the best at their charges, which, 
nothing loth, he sent his servant out to do. 

So, dressed in their new Spanish clothes, and having 
an the gold bidden about them in two money-belts 
that they had bought from the barber at the same 
time, they went in to supper, which consisted of a 
Spanish dish called olla podrida — a kind of rich stew 
— bread, cheese, and fruit. Also the wine that they 
had bought was there, very good and strong, and, 
whilst taking but Uttle of it themselves for fear they 
should fever their wounds, they persuaded Father 
Henriques to drink heartily, so that in the end he 
forgot his cunning, and spoke with freedom. Then, 
seeing that he was in a ripe humour, Castell asked 
him about the Marquis of Morella, and how it hap- 
pened that he had a house in the Moorish capital 
of Granada. 

'* Because he is half a Moor," answered the priest. 
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" His father, it is said, was the Prince of Viana, and 
his mother a lady of royal Moorish blood, from whom 
he inherited great wealth, and his lands and palace 
in Granada. There, too, he loves to dwell, who, 
although he is so good a Clmstian by (aith. has many 
heathen tastes, and, like the Moors, surrounds himself 
with a seraglio of beautiful women, as I know, for 
often I act as his chaplain, as in Granada there are 
no priests. Moreover, there is a purpose in all this, 
for, being partly of their blood, he is accredited to 
the court of their sultan, Boabdil, by Ferdinand and 
Isabella in whose interests he works in secret. For, 
strangers, you should know, if you do not know 
it already, that their Majesties have for long been 
at war against the Moor, and purpose to take what 
remains of his kingdom from htm,andmakeit Christian, 
as they have already taken Malaga, and purified it 
by blood and fire from the accursed stain of infidelity." 
" Yes." said Castell, " we heard that in England, 
for I am a merchant who have deaUngs with Granada, 
whither I am going on my affairs." 

" On what afiairs then goes the seiiora, who yoti 
say is your daughter, and what is that story that 
the sailors told of. about a fight between the San 
Anionio and an English ship, which indeed we saw 
in the offing yesterday ? And why did the wind blow 
an arrow through your arm, friend Merchant 7 And 
how came it that you two were left aboard the caravel 
whea tb« marquis and his people escaped ? " 
I " You ask many questions, holy Father. Peter, 
I fill the glass of bis reverence ; he drinks notliing who 
thinks that it is always Lent. Your health, Father. 
Ah 1 well emptied. Fill it again, Peter, and pass mc 
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the flask. Now I will begin to answer you with the 
story of the shipwreck." And he commenced an 
endless tale of the winds and sails and rocks and 
masts carried away, and of the English ship that tried 
to help the Spanish ship, and so forth, till at length 
the priest, whose glass Peter filled whenever his head 
was turned, fell back in his chair asleep. 

" Now," whispered Peter in Enghsh across the table 
to Castell — " now I think that we had best go to bed, 
for we have learned much from this holy spy — as I 
take him to be — and told little." 

So they crept away quietly to their chamber, and, 
having swallowed the draught that the doctor had given 
them, said their prayers each in his own fashion, 
locked the door, and lay down to rest as well as their 
wounds and sore anxieties would allow them. 



CHAPTER XIII 



THE ADVENTURE OF TITE INN 

Peter did not sleep well, for, notwithstanding all 
the barber's dressing, his hurt pained him much. 
Moreover, he was troubled by the thought that Mar- 
garet must be sure that both he and her father were 
dead, and of the sufferings of her sore heart. Whenever 
he dozed oR he seemed to see her awake and weeping, 
yes, and to hear her sobs and raurmurings of his 
name. When the first light of dawn crept through 
the high-barred windows, he arose and called Castell. 
(or they could not dress without each other's help. 
Then they waited until they heard the sound of men 
talking and of beasts stamping in the courtyard 
without. Guessing that this was the barber with 
the mules, they unlocked their door and, finding the 
servant yawning in the passage, persuaded her to let 
them out of the house. I 

The barber it was, sure enough, and with Iiim a one- 
eyed youth mounted on a pony. who. hesaid, would guide 
them to Granada. So they returned with him into 
the house, where he looked at their wounds, shaking 
his head over that of Peter, who, he said, ought not 
to travel so soon. After this came more h.iggltng 
as to the price of the mules, saddlery, saddle-bags in 
which they packed tbeir few spare clothes, hire of the 
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guide and his horse, and so forth, since, anxious as 
they were to get away, they did not dare to seem to 
have money to spare. 

At length everything was settled, and as their host. 
Father Hecriques, had not yet appeared, they deter- 
mined to depart without bidding him farewell, leaving 
some money in acknowledgment of his hospitahty and 
as a gift to his church. Whilst they were handing it 
over to the servant, however, together with a fee for 
herself, the priest joined them, unshaven, and holding 
his hand to his tonsured head whilst he explained, 
what was not true, that he had been celebrating some 
early Mass in the chtu'ch; then asked whither they 
were going. 

They told him, and pressed their gift upon him, 
which he accepted, nothing loth, though its Uberality 
seemed to make him more urgent to delay their 
departure. They were not fit to travel ; the roads 
were most imsafe ; they would be taken captive 
by the Moors, and thrown into a dungeon with the 
Christiaii prisoners ; no one could enter Granada 
without a passport, he declared, and so forth, to all 
of which they answered that they must go. 

Now he appeared to be much disturbed, and said 
finally that they would bring him into trouble with 
the Marquis of Morella — ^how or why, he would not 
exjdain, though Peter guessed that it might be lest 
the marquis should learn from them that this priest, 
his chaplain, had been plundering the ship which he 
thought sunk, and possessing himself of bis jewek. 
At length, seeing that the man meant mischief and 
would stop them in some fashion if they delayed, they 
bade him farewell hastily, and, pushi ng past him. 
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mounted the mules that stood outside and rode 
away with their guide. 

p As they went they heard the priest, who now was 

t a rage, abusing the barber who had sold them the 

ists, and caught the words " Spies," " English 

ifioras," and " Commands of the Marquis," so that 

ley were glad when at length they found themselves 

^^outside the town, where as yet few were stirring, and 

riding unmolested on the road to Granada, 

This road proved to be no good one, and very 

^^illy ; moreover, the mules were even worse than 

^Hbey had thought, that which Peter rode stumbling 

l^lbontinnally. Now they asked the youth, their guide, 

how long it would take them to reach Granada ; but 

all he answered them was ; 

" Quien sabe? " (Who knows ?) " It depends upon 
the will of God." 

An hour later they asked him again, whereon he 
rephed : 

Perhaps to-night, perhaps to-morrow, perhaps 

never, as there were many thieves about, and if they 

escaped the thieves they would probably be captured 

by the Moors. 

" I think there is one thief very near to us," said 

r in English, looking at tliis ill-favoured young 

, then added in his broken Spanish, " Friend, if 

ISire fall in with robbers or Moors, the first one who dies 

will be yourself," and he tapped the hilt of his sword. 

The lad uttered a Spanish curse, and turned the 

head of his pony round as though he would ride back 

to Motril, then changed his mind and pushed on a 

long way in front of them, nor could they come near 

1 a^ain for hours. 
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So hard was the road and so feeble were the mules 
that, notwithstanding a midday halt to rest them, it 
was nightfall before they reached the top of the Sierra, 
and in the last sunset glow, separated from them by 
the ridi vega or plain, saw the minarets and palaces 
of Granada. Now they wished to push on, but their 
guide swore that it was impossible, as in the dark 
they would fall over precipices while descending to 
the plain. There was a verUa or inn near by, he said, 
where they could sleep, starting again at dawn. 

When Castell said that they did not wish to go to 
an inn, he answered that they must, since they had 
eaten what food they had, and here on the road there 
was no fodder for the beasts. So, reluctantly enough, 
they consented, knowing that unless they were fed 
the mules would never carry them to Granada, whereon 
the guide, pointing out the house to them, a lonely 
place in a valley about a hundred yards from the road, 
said that he would go on to make arrangements, and 
galloped off. 

As they approached this hostelry, which was sur- 
rounded by a rough wall for purposes of defence, they 
saw the one-eyed youth engaged in earnest conversa- 
tion with a fat, ill-favoured man who had a great knife 
stuck in his girdle. Advancing to them, bowing, this 
man said that he was the host, and, in reply to their 
request for food and a room, told them that they 
could have both. 

They rode into the courtyard, whereon the iim-keeper 
locked the door in the wall behind them, explaining 
that it was to keep out robbers, and adding that they 
were fortunate to be where they could sleep quite 
safely. Then a Moor came and led away their mules . 
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the stable, and they accompanied the landlord 

[ into the sitting-room, a long, low apartment furnished 

I with tables and benches, on which sat several rough- 

loking Il-Uows, drinking wine. Here the host suddenly 

demanded payment in advance, saying that he did 

toot trust strangers. Peter would have argued with 

but Castell, thinking it best to comply, un- 

lUttoned his garments to get at his money, for he had 

I loose coin in his pocket, having paid away the 

1st at Motril. 

His right hand being still helpless, this he did with 

i left, and so awkwardly that the small doubloon 

: took hold of slipped from his fingers and fell on to 

he floor. Forgetting that he had not re-fastened the 

dt, he bent down to pick it up, whereon a number 

gold pieces of various sorts, perhaps twenty of 

, fell out and rolled Iiither and thither on the 

ITground. Peter, watching, saw the landlord and the 

I other men in the room exchange a quick and significant 

jglance. They rose, however, and assisted to find the 

loney, which the host returned to Castell. remarking 

rith an unpleasant smile, that if he had known that 

} guests were so rich he would have charged them 

toore for their accommodation. 

" Of your good heart I pray you not." answered 

istell, " for that is all our worldly goods," and even 

, he spoke another gold piece, this time a large 

bubloon, which had remained in liis clothing, slipped 

t the floor. 

" Of course, ScBor." the boist replied as he picked 
his up also and banded it back politely, " but shake 
yourself, there may still be a coin or two in your 
doublet." 



I 
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Castell did so, whereoa the gold in his belt, loosened 
by what had fallen out, rattled aadibly, and the 
audience smiled again, while the host congratulated 
him on the fact that he was in an honest house, and 
not wandering on the mountains, which were the home 
of so many bad men. 

Having pocketed his money with the best grace he 
could, and buckled his belt beneath his robe, Castell 
and Peter sat down at a taUe a little apart, and asked 
if they could have some supper. The host assented, 
and called to the Moorish servant to bring food, then 
sat down also, and began to put questions to them, 
of a sort which showed that their guide had already 
told all their story. 

" How did you learn of our shipwreck ? " asked 
Castell by way of answer. 

" How ? Why, from the people of the marquis, 
who stopped here to drink a cup of wine when he 
passed to Granada yesterday with his company and 
two seSoras. He said that the San Antonio had sunk, 
but told us nothing of your being left aboard of her." 

" Then forgive us, friend, if we, whose business is 
of no interest to you, copy his discretion, as we are 
weary and would rest." 

" Certainly, Senors — certainly," replied the man ; 
" I go to hasten your supper, and to fetch you a flask 
of the wine of Granada worthy of your degree," and 
he left them. 

A while later their food came — good meat enough 
of its sort — and with it the wine in an earthenware 
jug, which, as he filled their horn mugs, the host 
said he had poured out of the flask himself that the 
crust of it might not shp. 
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Castell thanked him, and asked htm to drink a cup 
to their good journey ; but he declined, answering 
thnt it M-as a fast day with him, on which he was sworn 
to touch only water. Now Peter, who had said 
nothing all this time, but noted much, just touched 
the wine with his lips, and smacked them as though 
in approbation while he whispered in English to 
Castdl: 

" Drink it not : it is drugged I " 

" What says your son ? " asked the host. 

" He says that it is delicious, but suddenly he has 
remembered what I too forgot, that the doctor at 
Motril forbade us to touch wtne for fear lest we should 
worsen the hurts that we had in the shipwTeck. Well, 
let it not be wasted. Give it to your friends. We 
must be content with tliinner stuff," And taking up 
a jug of water that stood upon the table, he filled 
an empty cup witli it and drank, then passed it to 
Peter, white the liost looked at them sourly. 

Then, as though by an aftertlioughl, Castell rose 
and politely presented the jug of wine and the two 
filled mugs to tlie men who were sitting at a table 
close by, saying that it was a pity that they should 
not have the benefit of such fine liquor. One of these 
fellows, as it chanced, was their own guide, who had 
come in from tending tlie mules. They took the mugs 
readily enough, and two of them tossed ofi their con- 
tents, wbcreon, with a smothered oath, the landlord 
gaatched away the jug and vanished vrith it. 

Castell and Peter went on with their meal, for they 
isaw their neighboors eating of the same dish, as did 
the landlord also, who had returned, and, it seemed 
to Peter, was watching the two men who had dnmk 
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the wine with an anxious eye. Presently one of these 
rose from the table and, going to a bench on the other 
side of the room, flung himself down upon it and 
became quite silent, while their one-eyed guide stretched 
out his arms and fell face forward so that his head 
rested on an empty plate, where he remained ap- 
parently insensible. The host sprang up and stood 
irresolute, and Castell, rising, said that evidently the 
poor lad was sleepy after his long ride, and as they 
were the same, would he be so courteous as to show 
them to their room ? 

He assented readily, indeed it was clear that he 
wished to be lid of them, for the other men were 
staring at the guide and their companion, and mutter- 
ing amongst themselves. 

" This way, Sefiors," he said, and led them to the 
end of the place where a broad step-ladder stood. 
Going up it, a lamp in his hand, he opened a trap-door 
and called to them to ftdlow him, which Castell did. 
Peter, however, first turned and said good-night to 
the company who were watching them ; at the same 
moment, as though by accident or thoughtlessly, half 
drawing his sword from its scabbard. Then he too 
went up the ladder, and found himself with the others 
in an attic. 

It was a bare place, the only furniture in it being 
two chairs and two rough wooden bedsteads without 
heads to them, mere trestles indeed, that stood about 
three feet apart against a boarded partition which 
appeared to divide this room from some other attic 
beyond. Also, there was a hole in the wall immediately 
beneath the eaves of the house that served the purpose 
of a window, over which a sack was nailed. 
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" We are poor folk," said the landlord as tliey 
l^nctd round Uiis comfortless garret, " but many 
great people have slept well here, as doubtless you 
will also," and he turned to descend the ladder. 

" It will serve," answered Castell ; " but, friend, 
tell your men to leave the stable open, as we start at 
dawn, and be so good as to give me that lamp." 

" I cannot spare the lamp." he granted sulkily, 
with his foot already on the first step, 

Peter strode to him and grasped his arm with one 
hand, while with the other he seized the lamp. The 
man cursed, and began to fumble at his belt, as though 
for a knife, whereon Peter, putting out his strength, 
twisted his arm so fiercely tliat in his pain he loosed 
the lamp, which remained in Peter's hand. The inn- 
keeper made a grab at it, missed his footing and 
rolled down the ladder, falling heavily on the floor 
below. 

Watcliing from above, to their relief they saw him 
pick himself up, and heard him begin to revile them, 
shaking his fist and vowing vengeance. Then Peter 
shut down the trap-door. It was ill fitted, so that the 
edge of it stood up above the fiooring. also the bolt 
that fastened it had been removed, although the 
staples in which it used to work remained. Peter 
looked round for some stick or piece of wood to pass 
through these staples, but could find notliing. Tlien 
he bethought him of a short length of cord tliat he 
had in his pocket, which served to tie one of the 
Wtddlc-bags in its place on his mule. This he fastened 
tSrom one staple to tlie other, so that the trap-door 
could not be Ufted more tlian an inch or two. 

Reflecting that this might be done, and the cord 
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cut with a knife passed through the opening, he took 
one of the chairs and stood it so that two of its l^s 
rested on the edge of the trap-door and the other two 
upon the boarding of the floor. Then he said to Castell : 

" We are snared birds ; but they must get into the 
cage before th^ wring our necks. That wine was 
poisoned, and, if they can, they wHl murder us for 
our money — or because they have been told to do 
so by the guide. We had best keep awake to-night." 

" I think so," answered Castell anxiously. " Lbten, 
they are talking down below." 

Talking they were, as though they debated some- 
thing, but after a while the sound of voices died away. 
When all was silent they hunted roimd the attic, but 
could find nothing that was unusual to such places. 
Peter looked at the window-hole, and, as it was large 
enough for a man to pass through, tried to drag one 
of the beds beneath it, thinking that if any such 
attempt were made, he wbo lay thereon would have 
the thief at his mercy, only to find, however, that 
these were screwed to the floor and immovable. As 
there was nothing more that they could do, they went 
and sat upon these beds, their bare swords in their 
hands, and waited a long while, but nothing happened. 

At length the lamp, which had been flickering 
feebly for some time, went out, lacking oil, and except 
for tlie light which crept through the window-place, 
for now they had torn .away the sacking that hung 
over it, they were in darkness. 

A little while later they heard the sound of a horse's 
hoofs, and the door of the house open and shut, after 
which there was more talking below, and mingling 
with it a new voice which Peter seemed to remember. 
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" I have it," he whispered to Ca&tell, " Here is our 
late host, Father Henriques, come to see how his guests J 
are faring." I 

Another half-hour and the waning moon rose, 1 
throwing a beam of light into their chamber ; also 
they heard horse's hoofs again. Going to the window, 
Peter looked out of it and saw the horse, a fine beast, 
being held by the landlord, then a man came and 
mounted it and, at some remark of his, turned his face 
upwards towards their window. It was that of 
Father Henriques. 

The two whispered together for a while till the 
priest blessed the landlord in Latin words and rode 
away, and again they beaid the door of the house 
dose. 

" He is off to Granada, to warn Moretla his master 
of our coming," said Castell, as they reseated themselves 
upon the beds. 

" To warn Morella that we shall never come, perhaps ; I 
but we will beat him yet," replied Peter. I 

The night wore on, and Castell, who was very weary, 
sauk back upon the bolster and began to doze, when 
suddenly the chair Uiat was set upon the trap-door 
fell over with a great cUtler.and he sprang up, asking 
what that noise might be. 

" Only a rat," answered Peter, wfao saw no good 
in telling him the truth — namely, that thieves or 
murderers had tried to open the trap-door. 

Then he crept do»vn the room, felt the cord, to 
find that it was still uncut, and replaced the chairs 
where it bad been. This done, Peter came back to I 
the bed and threw himself down upon it as though be ' 
would slumber, though never was he more wide awake. 
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The weariness of Castell had overcome him again, 
however, for he snored at his side. 

For a long while nothing further happened, althoof^ 
once the ray of moonlight was cut off, and for an 
instant Peter thought that he saw a face at the window. 
If so, it vanished and returned no more. Now from 
behind their heads came faint sounds, like those of 
stifled breathing, like those of naked feet ; then a 
slight creaking and scratching in the wall — a mouse's 
tooth might have caused it — and suddenly, right in 
that ray of moonlight, a cruel-looking knife and a naked 
arm projected through the panelling. 

The knife flickered for a second over the breast 
of the sleeping Castell as though it were a living thing 
that chose the spot where it would strike. One second 
— only one — for the next Peter had drawn himself up, 
and with a sweep of the sword which lay unscabbarded 
at his side, had shorn that arm off above the elbow, 
just where it projected from the panelling. 

" What was that ? " asked Castell again, as some- 
thing fell upon him. 

" A snake," answered Peter, " a poisonous snake. 
Wake up now, and look." 

Castell obeyed, staring in silence at the horrible 
arm which still clasped the great knife, while from 
beyond the panelling there came a stifled groan, then 
a sound as of a heavy body stumbling away. 

" Come," said Peter, " let us be going, unless we 
would stop here for ever. That fellow will soon be back 
to seek his arm," 

" Going ! How ? " asked Castell. 

" There seems to be but one road, and that a rough 
cne, through the window and over the wall," answered 
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f Peter. " Ah I there they come ; I thought so." 
And as he spoke they heard the sound of men scram- 
bling up the ladder. 

They ran to the window-place and looked out, but 

there seemed to be no one below, and it was not more 

than twelve feet from the ground. Peter helped 

^_ Castell through it. then, holding his sound arm with 

^■ilioth his own. lowered him as far as he could, and let 

^^Pgo. He dropped on to his feet, fell to the ground, 

then rose again, unhurt. Peter was about to follow 

him when he heard the chair tumble over again, and, 

looking round, saw the trap-door open, to fall back 

■ with a crash. They had cut the cord I 
The figure of a man holding a knife appeared ia 
the faint hght. followed by the head of another man. 
Now it was too late for him to get through the window- 
place safely ; if he attempted it he would be stabbed 
I in the back. So, grasping his sword with both hands. 
Peter leapt at that man. aiming a great stroke at his 
shadowy mass. It fell upon him somewhere, for 
down he went and lay quite still. By now the second 
man had his knee upon the edge of flooring. Peter 
thrust him through, and he sank backwards on to tha 
heads of others who were following him, sweeping 
the ladder witli his weight, so that all of them tumbled 
in a heap at its foot, save one who himg to the edge 
tof the trap frame by his hands. Peter slammed its 
Idoor to. crushing them so that he loosed his grip 
rith a howl. Then, as he had nothing else, he 
Iraggcd the body of the dead man on to it and left 
liim there. 
Next he nishcd to the window, sheathing his sword 
1 he ran, scrambled through it, and, hanging by bi». 
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arms, let himsell drop, coming to the ground safely, tor' 
he was veiy agile, and in the excitement of the fray 
forgot the hurt to his head and shoulder. 

" Where now ? " asked Castell, as he stood by 
panting. 

" To the stable for the mules. No, it is usdess 
we have no time to saddle them, and the outer gate is 
locked. The wall — the wall — we must climb it I 
They will be after us in a minute." 

They ran thither and found that, though ten feet 
high, fortimately this wall was built of rough stone, 
which gave an easy foothold. Peter scrambled up 
first, then, lying across its top, stretched down his 
hand to Castell. and with difficulty— for the man was 
heavy and crippled — dragged him to his side. Jast 
then they heard a voice from their garret shout : 

" The English devils have gone ! Get to the door 
and cut them off." 

" Come on," said Peter. So together they climbed, 
or rather fell, down the wall on to a mass of prickly- 
pear bush, which broke the shock but tore them so 
sorely in a score of places that they could have shrieked 
with the pain. Somehow they freed themselves, and, 
bleeding all over, broke from that accursed bush, 
struggling up the bank of the ditch in which it grew, 
ran for the road, and along it towards Granada. 

Before they had gone a hundred yards they heard 
shoutings, and guessed that they were being followed. 
Just here the road crossed a ravine full of boulders and 
rough scrubby growth, whereas beyond it «-as bare and 
open. Peter seized CasteU and dragged him up this 
ravine till they came to a place where, behind a great 
fttone, there was a kind of hole, filled with bushes 
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I 'and tall, dead grass, into which they pltmged and hid 
} themselves. 

" Draw your sword," he said to Castell. " If they 
\ find us, we will die as well as we can." 
He obeyed, holding it in his left hand. 
They heard the robbers run along the road ; then, 
I 'Seeing that they had missed their victims, these 
retiimedagain.fiveor six of them, and fell to searching 
[ the ra\nne. But the light was very bad, for here the 
tays of the moon did not penetrate, and they could 
find nothing. Presently two of them halted within 
five paces of them and began to talk, saying that the 
swine must still be hidden in the yard, or perhaps 
had doubled back for Motril. 

" I don't know where they are hidden," answered 
the other man ; " but this is a poor business. Fat 
Pedro's arm is cut clean off, and I expect he will bleed 
to death, while two of the other fellows are dead or 
dying, for that long-legged Englishman hits hard, 
to say nothing of those who drank the drugged wine, 
and look as though they would never wake. Yes, a 
poor business to get a few doubloons and please a 

priest, but oh ! if I had the hogs here I " And 

he hissed out a horrible threat. " Meanwhile we had 
best lie up at the mouth of this place in case they 
should still be hidden here." 

Peter beard him and Ustened. All the other men had 
gone, running back along the road. His blood was 
up, and the thorn pricks stung him sorely. Saying no 
word, oat of bts talr be came with that terrible sword 
of his aloft. 

The men caught sight of him, and gave a gasp of fear. 
It was the last sound that one of them ever made. 
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Then the other turned and ran like a hare. This vas 
he who had altered the threat. 

" Stop I " whispered Peter, as he overtook him — 
" stop, and do what you promised." 

The brute turned, and asked for mercy, but got 
none. 

" It was needful," said Peter to Castell presently ; 
" you heard — they were going to wait for us." 

" I do not think that they will try to murder any 
more Englishmen at that inn," panted CasteU, as he 
ran along beside him. 



CHAPTER XIV 



jyiEZ AND HER GARDEN 



travelled ^^| 
smooth, ^H 



For two hours or more John Castell and Peter 
on the Granada road, running when it was 
walking when it was rough, and stopping (rom time 
to time to get their breath and listen. But the night 
was quite silent, no one seemed to be pursuing them. 
Evidently the remaining cut-throats had either taken 
another way or, having their fill of this adventure, 
wanted to see no more of Peter and his sword. 

At length the dawn broke over the great misty plain, 
for now they were crossing the vega. Then the sun 
rose and dispelled the vapours, and a dozen miles or 
more away they saw Granada on its hill. They saw 
each other also, and a sorry sight they were, torn by 
the sharp tlioms, and stained with blood from their 
scratches. Peter was bare-headed too, for he had 
lost his cap, and almost beside himself now that the 
excitement had left him, from lack of sleep, pain, and 
weariness. Moreover, as the stm rose, it grew fear- 
fully hot upon that plain, and its fierce raj's, striking 
full upon his head, seemed to stupefy him. so that at 
last they were obliged to halt and weave a kind of hat 
out of com and grasses, which gave him so strange an 
sp>pearance that some Moors, whom they met going 
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to their toil, thoi^ht that he must be a madman, and 
ran away. 

Still they crawled forward, refreshing themselves with 
water whenever they could find any in the irrigation 
ditches that these people used for their crops, but 
covering little more than a mile an hour. Towards 
noon the heat grew so dreadful that they were obhged 
to lie down to rest under the shade of some palm-like 
trees, and here, absolutely out-worn, they sank into 
a kind of sleep. 

They were awakened by a sound of voices, and 
staggered to their feet, drawing their swords, for they 
thought that the thieves from the inn had overtaken 
them. Instead of these ruffianly murderers, however, 
they saw before them a body of eight Moors, beauti- 
fully mounted upcn white horses, and clad in turbans 
and flowing robes, the hke of which Peter had never 
yet beheld, who sat there regarding them gravely with 
their quiet eyes, and, as it seemed, not without pity. 

" Put up your swords, Seiiors," said the leader of 
these Moors m excellent Spanish — indeed, he seemed 
to be a Spaniard dressed in Eastern garments — " for 
we are many and fresh ; and you are but two and 
wounded." 

They obeyed, who could do nothing else. 

" Now tell us, though there is little need to ask," 
went on the captain, " you are those men of England 
who boarded the San Antonio and escaped when she 
was ^king, are you not ? " 

Castell nodded, then answered : 

" We boarded her to seek " 

" Never mind what you sought," the captain 
answered ; " the names of exalted ladies should not be 
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I mcntioDed before strange men. But you have been in 

I trouble again since then, at the inn yonder, where this 

I tall serior bore himself ver^' bravely. Oh 1 we have 

[ heard all the story, and give him honour who can 

I wield a sword so well in the dark." 

I "We thank you." said Castell, " but what is your 

I business with us ? " 

I " Senor. we are sent by our master, his Excellency, 

I the high Lord and Marquis of Morella, to find you 

[ and bring you to be bis guests at Granada." 

I. " So the priest has told. I thought as much," 

[ muttered Peter. 

I " We pray j"ou to come without trouble, as we 

I do not wish to do atty wolence to such gallant men," 

I went on the captain. " Be pleased to mount two 

I' of these horses, and ride with us." 

I "I ajn a merchant, with friends of my own at 

I Granada," answered Castell. " Cannot we go to 

I tticra, who do not seek the hospitality of the marquis ? " 

I " Senor, our orders are otherwise, and here the 

I word of our master, the marquis, is a law that may 

I sot be broken." 

I "I thought that Boabdil was king of Granada," 

rsaid Castell. 

I " Without doubt he is king, Seiior, and by the 

I grace of Allah will remain so, but the marquis is allied 

I to him in blood ; also, while the truce lasts, be is a. 

I representative of thdr Majesties of Spain in our city," 

I and, at a sign, two of the Moors dismounted and led 

I forward tbeir borscs, holding the stirrups, and offering 

I to help them to the saddle. 

I " There is nothing for it," said Peter; " we must 
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So, awkwardly enough, for they were very stiff, 
they climbed on to the beasts and rode away with 
their captors. 

The sun was smking now, for they had slept long, 
and by the time they reached the gates of Granada 
the muezzins were calling to the stmset prayer from 
the minarets of the mosques. 

It was but a very dim and confused idea that Peter 
gathered of the great city of the Moors, as, surrounded 
by their white-robed escort, he rode he knew not 
whither. Narrow winding streets, white houses, shut- 
tered windows, crowds of courteous, somewhat silent 
people, all men, and all clad in those same strange, 
flowing dresses, who looked at them curiously, and 
murmured words which afterwards he came to learn 
meant " Christian prisoners," or sometimes " Christian 
d<^ " ; fretted and pointed arches, and a vast fairy- 
like building set upon a hill. He was dazed with 
pain and ^tigue as, a long-legged, blood-stained 
figure, crowned with his quaint hat of grasses, he rode 
through that wondrous and imperial place. 

Yet no man laughed at him, absurd as he must 
have seemed ; but perhaps this was because under 
the grotesqueness of his appearaoce they recognised 
something of his quahty. Or they might have heard 
rumours of his sword-play at the inn and on the ship. 
At any rate, their attitude was that of courteous 
dislike of the Christian, mingled with respect for the 
brave man in misfortune. 

At length, after mounting a long rise, they came 
to a palace on a mount, facing the vast, red-walled 
fortress which seemed to dominate the place, which 
he afterwards knew as the Alhambra, but separated 
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1 it by a valley. This palace was a very great 
E building, set on three sides of a square, and surrounded 
jby gardens, wherein tall cypress-trees pointed to the 
[tender sky. They rode through the gardens and 
B'Sundry gateways till they came to a courtyard where 
Tiervants. with torches in their hands, ran out to 
I meet them. Somebody helped him off his horse, 
I iomebody supported him up a flight of marble steps, 
■ beneath which a fountain splashed, into a great, 
■oool room with an ornamented roof. Then Peter 
I remembered no more. 

A time went by, a long, long time — in fact it was 

nearly a month— before Peter really opened liis eyes 

> llie world again. Not that he had been insensible 

llor all this while — that is. quite — for at intervals he 

fhad become aware of that large, cool room, and of 

■people talking about him — especially of a dark-eyed, 

ight-footed, and pretty woman with a white wimple 

■found her face, who appeared to be in charge of him. 

■Occasionally he thought that this must be Margaret, 

land yet knew that it could not, for she was different. 

■Also, he remembered that once or twice he had seemed 

■to see the haughty, handsome face of Motella bending 

■over him, as though he watched curiously to learn 

|Vrhether he would hve or not, and then had striven 

I rise to fight him, and been pressed back by tlie 

»ft, white hands of the womiui that yet were so 

ribly strong. 

Now, when he awoke at last, it was to see her sitting 
we with a ray of sunlight from some upper window 
i&lling <Hi her face, sitting with her chin resting on 
fi/a band and her elbow on her knee, and contemplating 
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him with a pretty, puzzled look. She made a sweet 
picture thus, he thought. Then he spoke to her in 
his slow Spanish, for somehow he knew that she would 
not understand bis own tongue. 

" You are not Margaret," he said. 

At once the dream went out of the woman's soft 
eyes; she became intensely interested, and, rising, 
advanced towards him, a very gracious figure, who 
seemed to sway as she walked. 

" No, no," she said, bending over him and touching 
his fordiead with her taper fingers ; " my name is 
Inez. You wander still, Senor." 

" Inez what ? " he asked. 

" Inez only," she answered, " Inez, a woman of 
Granada, the rest is lost. Inez, the nurse of sick 
men, Senor." 

" Where then is Margaret — the English Margaret ? " 

A veil of secrecy seemed to fall over the woman's 
face, and her voice changed as she answered, no longer 
ringing true, or so it struck his senses made quick 
and subtle by the fires of fever : 

" I know no English Margaret. Do you then love 
her— this English Margaret ? " 

" Aye," he answered, " she was stolen from me ; 
I have followed her from far, and suffered much. 
Is she dead or living ? " 

" I have told you, Senor, I know nothing, although " 
— and again the voice became natural — " it is true 
that I thoi^ht you loved somebody from your talk 
in your illness." 

Peter pondered a while, then he began to ranember, 
and asked again : 

" Where is Castell ? " 
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" CasteU ? Was he your companioo, the man with 
a hurt arm who looked like a Jew ? I do not know 
where he is. In another part of the city, perhaps. 
1 think that he was sent to his friends. Question me 
not of such matters, who am but your sick-nurse. 
You have been very ill, Senor. Look ! " And she 
handed him a httle mirror made of polished silver, 
then, seeing that he was too weak to take it, held it 
before him. 

Peter saw his face, and groaned, for, except the 
red scar upon his cheek, it was ivory white and wasted 
to nothing. 

" I am glad Margaret did not see me like this," 
9ie said, with an attempt at a smile, " bearded too, 
**nd what a beard I Lady, how could you have nursed 
'One so hideous ? " 

■' I have not found you hideous," she answered 
Boftly ; " b«sid«, that is my trade. But you must 
Dot talk, you must rest. Drink this, and rest," and 
•he gave him soup in a silver bowl, which he swallowed 
readily enough, and went to sleep again. 

Some days afterwards, when Peter was wdl on 
the road to convalescence, his beautiful nurse came 
and sat by him, a k>ok ol pity in her tender. Eastern 
i«yes. 

" What b it DOW, Inez ? " he asked, noting her 
changed face. 

" Senor Pedro, you spoke to me a while ago, when 
you woke up from yoiit long sleep, of a certain Margaret, 
you not ? Well. I have been inquiring of thi» 
la Margaret, and have no good news to tell of her." 
Peter set his tocth, and said : 
" Go on, tell me the worst." 

11 
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"Tlus Margaret was traveOiiig with the Sforqnis 
of Mordla, was she not? " 

" She bad been stolen by him," answered Peter. 

" Alas I it may be so ; but here in Spain, and 
especially here in Granada, that will scarcely soeen 
the name of one who has been known to travd with 
the Marquis of Morella." 

" So much the worse for the Marquis of Morella 
when I meet him again," answered Peter sternly. 
" What is your story. Nurse Inez ? " 

She looked with interest at his grim, thin face, but, 
as it seemed to him, with no displeasure. 

" A sad one. As I have told you, a sad one. It 
seems that the other day this senora was found dead 
at the foot of the tallest tower of the marquis's palace, 
though whether she fell from it, or was thrown from it, 
none know." 

Peter gasped, and was silent for a while ; then 
asked : 

" Did you see her dead ? " 

" No, Senor ; others saw her." 

" And told you to tell me ? Niuse Inez, I do not 
believe yotir tale. If the Dona Margaret, my be- 
trothed, were dead I should know it ; but my heart 
tells me that she is alive." 

" Yon have great faith, Senor," said the woman, 
with a note of admiration in her voice which she 
could not suppress, but, as he observed, without 
contradicting him. 

" I have faith," he answered. " Nothing else is 
left ; but so far it has been a good crutch." 

Peter made no further allusion to the subject, only 
presently he asked : 
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" Tell me, where am I ? " 
" In a prison. Senor." 

" Oh ! a prison, with a beautiful woman for jailer, 
md other beautiful women " — and he pointed to a 
creature who had brought something into the 
m — " as servants. A very fine prison also," 
jid he looked about him at the marbles and arches 
ind lovely carving. 

■ There are men without the gate, not women,* 
he replied, smiling. 

daresay ; captives can be tied with ropes of 
Ssilk, can they not ? Well, whose is this prison ? " 
She shook her head. 

" I do not know, Sedor. The Moorish king's perhaps 
—you yourself have said that I am only the jailer." 
" Then who pays you ? " 

' Perhaps I am not paid, Senor ; perhaps I work 
for love," and she glanced at him swiftly, " or hate," 
ind her face changed. 
' Not hate of me, I think," said Peter. 
' No, Senor, not hate of you. Why should I hate 
rou who have been so helpless and so courteous to 
: ? " and she bent the knee to him a little. 
' Why indeed ? especially as I ara also grateful to 
a who have nursed me back to life. But then. 
Why liide the truth from a helpless man ? " 

Inez glanced about her ; the room was empty now. 
She bent over him and whispered : 

" Have you never been forced to hide the troth ? 
No, I read it in your face, and you are not a woman — 
an erring woman." 

' looked into each other's eyes a while, th 
tter asked : 
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" Is the Dona Margaret really dead ? " 
" I do not know," she answered ; " I was told so." 
And as though she feared lest she should betray 
herseli, Inez turned and left hun quickly. 

The days went by, and through the slow degrees 
of convalescence Peter grew strong again. But they 
brought him no added knowledge. He did not know 
where he dwelt or why he was there. All he knew 
was that he lived a prisoner in a sumptuous palace, or 
as he suspected, for of this he could not be sure, since 
the arched windows of one side of the building were 
walled up, in the wing of a palace. Nobody came 
near to him except the fair Inez, and a Moor who 
either was deaf or could understand nothing that he 
said to him in Spanish. There were other women 
about, it is true, very pretty women all of them, who 
acted as servants, but none of these were allowed to 
approach him ; he only saw them at a distance. 

Therefore Inez was his sole companion, and with her 
he grew very intimate, to a certain extent, but no 
further. On the occasion that has been described she 
had hfted a comer of her veil which hid her true self, 
but a long while passed before she enlarged her con- 
fidence. The veil was kept down very close indeed. 
Day by day he questioned her, and day by day, without 
the shghtest show of irritation, or even annoyance, 
she parried his questions. They knew perfectly well 
that they were matching their wits against each other ; 
but as yet Inez had the best of the game, which, in- 
deed, she seemed to enjoy. He would talk to her also 
of all sorts of things — the state of Spain, the Moorish 
court, the danger that threatened Granada, whereof 
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\ the great siege now drew near, and so forth — and of 

I these matters she would discourse most intelligently. 

with the result that he learned much of the state of 

' poUtics in Castile and Granada, and greatly improved 

his knowledge of the Spanish tongue. 

But when of a sudden, as he did again and again, 

I he sprang some question on her about Morella, or 

Margaret, or John Castell, th^t same subtle change 

would come over her face, and the same silence would 

seal her lips. 

" Senor," she said to him one day with a laugh. 
I " you ask roe of secrets which I might reveal to yon — 
perhaps — if you were my husband or my love, but 
I which you cannot expect a nurse, whose life hangs on it, 
I to answer. Not that I wish you to become my husband 
I or my lover," she added, with a Uttle nervous laugh. 
Peter looked at her with his grave eyes. 
" I know that you do not wish that," he said, " for 
how could I attract one so gay and beautiful as you 
are ? " 

" You seem to attract the English Margaret," she 

replied quickly in a nettled voice. 

" To have attracted, you mean, as yoo tell me that 

L slie b dead," be answered ; and, seeing her mbtake. 

I Inez bit her Up, " But," he went on. " I was going 

I to add, though it may have no value for you, that you 

have attracted me as your true friend." 

" Friend ! " she said, opening her large eyes, " what 

»talk is this ? Can the woman Inez find a friend in a 
man who is under sixty ? " 
" It would appear so," be answered. And again 
with that graceful little curtsey of hers she went away, 
leaving him very puzzled. 
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Two days later she appeared in his room, evidently 
much distm-bed. 

" I thought that you had left me altogether, and I 
am glad to see you, for I tire of that deaf Moor and of 
this fine room. I want fresh air." 

" I know it," she answered ; " so I have come to 
take you to walk in a garden." 

He leapt for joy at her words, and snatching at his 
sword, which had been left to him, buckled it on. 

" You will not need that," she said. 

" I thought that I should not need it in yonder iim, 
but I did," he answered. Whereat she laughed, then 
turned, put her hand upon his shoulder and spoke to 
him earnestly. 

" See, friend," she whispered, " you want to walk 
in the fresh air— do you not ? — and to learn certain 
things — and I wish to tell you them. But I dare not 
do it here, where we may at any moment be surrounded 
by spies, for these walls have ears indeed. Well, when 
we walk in that garden, would it be too great a penance 
for you to put your arm about my waist — you who 
still need support ? " 

" No penance at all, I assure you," answered Peter 
with something like a smile. For after all he was a 
man, and young ; while the waist of Inez was as pretty 
as all the rest of her. " But," he added, " it might 
be misunderstood." 

" Quite so, 1 wish it to be misunderstood : not by 
me, who know that you care nothing for me and would 
as soon place your arm round that marble column." 

Peter opened his lips to speak, but she stopped him 
at once. 

" Oh ! do not waste falsehoods on me, in which of 
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truth you have no art," she said with evident irrita- 
'tion. " Why, if you had the money, you would offer 
jto pay me for my nursing, and who knows, I might 
^take it ! Understand, you must either do this, seem- 
to play the lover to me, or we cannot walk together 
that garden." 

Peter hesitated a little, guessing a plot, while she 
t forward till her lips almost touched his ear and 
id in a still lower voice : 

And I cannot tell you how, perhaps — I say per- 
,ps — you may come to see the remains of the Dona 
and certain other matters. Ah ! " she 
led after a pause, with a Uttle bitter laugh, " now 
will kiss me from one end of the garden to the 
ler, will you not ? Foolish man ! Doubt no more ; 
,e your chance, it may be the last." 
" Of what ? Kissing you ? Or the other things ? " 
" That you will find out/' she said, with a shrug of 
her shoulders. " Come ! " 
Then, while he followed dubiously, she led him 
the length of the great room to a door with a 
hole in the top of it, that was set in a Moorish 
hway at the comer. 

This door she opened, and there beyond it, a drawn 
tar in his hand, stood a tall Moor on guard, 
spoke a word to him, whereon he saluted with 
his Kimitar and let them pass across the landing to a 
turret stair that lay beyond, which they descended. 
,At its foot was another door, whereon she knocked 
times. Bolts shot back, keys turned, and it was 
^ned by a black porter, beyond whom stood a 
id Moor, abo with drawn sword. Ttiey passed 
bim as they bad passed the fint, turned down s little 
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passage to the right, ending in some steps, and came to 
a third door, in front of which she halted. 

" Now," she said, " nerve yonnelf for the triaL" 

" What trial 7 " he asked, supporting hinwftJf 
against the wall, for he foond his 1^ still weak. 

" This," she answered, pointing to her waist, " and 
these," and she touched her ridi, red lips with her 
taper finger-points. " Would you like to practise a 
little, my innocent English knight, before we go out ? 
You look as though you might seem awkward and 
unconvincing ." 

" I think," answered Peter drily, for the humoiu- 
of the »tuation moved him, " that such practice is 
somewhat dangerous for me. It might annoy 3'ou 
before I had done. I will postpone my happiness 
until we are in the garden." 

" I thought so," she answered ; " but look now, you 
must play the part, or I shall suffer, who am bearing 
much for you." 

" I think that I may suffer also," he murmured, but 
not so low that she did not catch his words. 

" No, friend Pedro," she said, turning on him, " it 
is the woman who suffers in this kind of farce. She 
pays ; the man rides away to play another," and 
withoat more ado she opened the door, which proved 
to be unlocked and unguEu-ded. 

Beyond the foot of some steps lay a most lovely 
garden. Great, tapering cypresses grew about it, witii 
many orange-trees and flowering shrubs that filled 
the soft, southern air with odours. Also there were 
marble fountains into which water splashed from the 
mouths of carven lions, and here and there arbours with 
st<me seats, whereon were laid soft cushions of many 
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colours. It was a veritable [dace of Eastern dd^i 
and dreams, such as Peter had never known before 
he looked upon it on that languorous eve — he who 
had not seen the sky or flowers for so many weary weeks 
of sickness. It was secluded also, being surrounded 
by a high wall, but at one place the tall, windowless 
tower of some other building of red stone soared np 
between and beyond two lofty cypress-trees. 

" This is the harem garden," Inez whispered, " where 
many a painted favourite has flitted for a few happy, 
sununer hours, till winter came and the butterfly was 
broken," and, as she spoke, she dropped her vefl over 
her face and began to descend the stairs. 




CHAPTER XV 

PETER PLAYS A PART 

" Stop," said Peter from the shadow of the doorway, 
" I fear this business, Inez, and I do not understand 
why it is needful. Why cannot you say what you have 
to say here ? " 

" Are you mad ? " she answered ahnost fiercely 
through her veil. " Do you think that it can be any 
pleasure for me to seem to make love to a stone shaped 
like a man, for vdiom I care nothing at all — except as 
a friend ? " she added quickly " I tell you, Seflor 
Peter, that if you do not do as I tell you, you will never 
hear what I have to say, for I shall be held to have 
failed in my business, and within a few minutes shall 
vanish from you for ever — to my death perhaps ; but 
what does that matter to you ? Choose now, and 
quickly, for I cannot stand thus for long." 

" I obey you, God forgive me 1 " said the distraught 
Peter from the darkness of the dorway ; " but must 
I really ? " 

" Yes, you must," she answered with energy, " and 
some would not think that so great a penance." 

Then she lifted the comer of her veil coyly and, 
peeping out beneath it, called in a soft, clear voice, 
" Oh ! forgive me, dear friend, if I have run too fast 
for yon, forgetting that you are still so very weak. 
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[ Here, lean upon me ; I am frail, but it may serve." 
' And she passed up the steps again, to reappear in 
I another moment with Peter's hand resting on her 
I shoulder. 

" Be careful of these steps," she said. " they are so 
I slippery " — a statement to which Peter, whose pale 
I face had grown suddenly red. murmured a hearty 
I assent. " Do not be afraid," she went on in her fiute- 
like voice ; " this is the secret garden, where none 
can hear words, however sweet, and none can see even 
a caress, no, not the most jealous woman. That is 
why in old days it was called the Sultana's Chamber, 
for there at the end of it was where she bathed in the 
summer season. What say you of spies ? Oh I yes, 

■ in the palace there are many, but to look towards this 
place, even for the Guardian of the Women, was always 
death. Here there are no witnesses, save the flowers 
and the birds." 

As she spoke thus they reached the central path, 
and passed up it slowly, Peter's hand still upon the 

Irfioulder of Inez, and her wfute ann about him, wbUe 
she looked up into his eyes. 
" Bend closer over me," she whispered. " for truly 
your (ace is like that of a wooden saint," and he bent. 
" Now," she went on, " hstcn. Your lady hvcs, and 
k well — kiss mc on the lips, please, that news is worth 
h. If you shut your eyes you can imagine that I am 

Again Peter obeyed, and with a better grace than 
might have been expected. 

" She is a prisoner in this same palace." she went 
on. " and the marquis, who is mad for love of her, seeks 
by all means, istir or foul, to make lier his wife 1 " 
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" Curse him ! " exclaimed Peter with anotber 
embrace. 

" 1111 a few days ago she thonght you dead ; bat 
now she knows that you are alive and recovering. 
Her father, Castell, escaped from the place where he 
was put, and ts in hiding among his friends, the Jews, 
where even Morella camiot find him ; indeed, he be- 
lieves him fled from the city. But he is not fled, and, 
having much gold, has opened a door between himself 
and bb daughter." 

Here she stopped to return the embrace with much 
warmth. Then they passed under some trees, and 
came to the marble baths where the sultanas were 
supposed to have bathed in summer, for this place had 
been one of the palaces of the Kings of Granada before 
they lived in the Alhambra. Here Inez sat down 
upon a seat and loosened some garment about her 
throat, for the evening was very hot. 

" What are you doing ? " Peter asked doubtfully, 
for he was filled with many fears. 

" Cooling myself," she answered ; " your arm 
was warm, and we may sit here for a few minutes." 

" Well, go on with your tale," he said. 

" I have little more to say, friend, except that if 
you wish to send any message, I mi^t perhaps be 
able to take it." 

" You are an angel," he exclaimed. 

" That is another word for messenger, is it not ? 
Continue." 

" Tell her — that if she hears anything of all this 
business, it isn't true." 

" On that point she may form her own opinion," 
replied Inez demurely. " If I were in her place I 
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know what mine would be. Don't waste time ; we , 
must soon begin to walk again." 

Peter staged at her, for he could understand nothing j 
of all this play. Apparently she read his look, for | 
she answered it in a quiet, serious voice : 

" You are wondering \vhat everj-tlung means, and I 
why I am doing what I do. I will tell you, Seiior, 
and you can beheve me or not as you like. Perhaps 
you think that I am in love with you. It would not 
be wonderful, wotild it ? Besides, in the old tales, 
tliat always happens — the lady who nurses the Christian 
knight and worships him and so forth." 

" I don't think anything of the sort ; I am not so 
wain." 

' " I know it, Senor, you are too good a man to be 
vain. Well, I do all these things, not for love of you, 
or any one. but for hate — for hate. Yes, for hate 
of Morella," and she clenched her httle hand, hissing 
the words out between her teeth. 

I understand the feeling," said Peter. " But ' 
—but what has he done to you ? " 

Do not ask me, Seiior. Enough that once I 
loved him — that accursed priest Hemiques sold me 
Into his power — oh t a long while ago, and he ruined 
me, making me what I am. and — I bore his child, 
ind^^nd it is dead. Oh ! Mother of God, my boy 
I dead, and since then I have been an outcast and his 
lave — they have slaves here in Granada, Seiior — 
lependent on tiim for my bread, forced to do his 
bidding, forced to wait upon his other Invcs ; I, who 
ICC was the sultana ; I, of whom he has wearied, 
ily to-day — but why should I tell you of it ? \\'<-V.. 
be has driven me even to this, that I must Ip** 
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nnwiUing stranger in a garden," and she sobbed 
aloud. 

" Poor girl 1 — poor girl I " said Peter, patting her 
hand kindly with his thin fingers. " Henceforth I 
have another score against Morella, and I will pay 
it too." 

" Will yon ? " she asked quickly. " Ah I if so, 
I would die for you, who now hve only to be revenged 
upon him. And it shall be my first vengeance to 
rob him of that noble-looking mistress of yours, 
whom he has stolen away and has set his heart upon 
wholly, because she is the first woman who ever 
resisted him — him, who thinks that he is invincible." 

" Have you any plan ? " asked Peter. 

" As yet, none. The thing is very difficult. I go 
in danger of my life, for if he thought that I betrayed 
him he would kill me like a rat, and think no harm 
of it. Such things can be done in Granada without 
sin, Senor, and no questions asked — at least if the 
victim be a woman of the murderer's household. I 
have told you already that if I had refused to do what 
I have done this evening I should certainly have 
•been got rid of in this way or that, and another set 
on at the work. No, I have no plan yet, only it is I 
through whom the Senor Castell communicates with 
his daughter, and I will see him again, and see her, 
and we will make some plan. No, do not thank me. 
He pays me for my services, and I am glad to take 
his money, who hope to escape from this hell and live 
on it elsewhere. Vet, not for all the money in the 
world would I risk what I am risking, though in truth 
it matters not to me whether I hve or die. Senor, 
I will not disguise it from you, all this scene will come 
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to the Dona Maigaiet's ears, but I will explain it 
to her." 

" I pray you, do," said Peter earnestly — '* explain 
It fuUy." 

" I will — I wiQ. I vrill work for you and her and 
her father, and if I cease to woric, know that I am 
dead or in a dungeon, and fend for yourselves as best 
you may. One thing I can tell you for your comfort — 
DO harm has been done to this lady of yours. Morella 
loves her too well for that. He wishes to make her 
his wife. Or perhaps he has sworn some oath, as 
I know that he has sworn that he will not murder you — 
wliich he might have done a score of times while yoo 
have lain a prisoner in his power. Why, once when 
you were senseless he came and stood over yoo, a 
dagger in his hand, and reasoned out the case with me. 
I said, ' Why do you not kill him ? ' knowing that thus 
I could best help to save >'our life. He answered. 
' Because I will not take my wife with her lover's 
blood upon my hands, unless I slay him in fair figbt. 
I swore it yonder in London. It was the offering which 
i made to God and to my patron saint that so I mtght 
win her fairly, and if I break that oath, God will be 
avenged upon me here and hereafter. Do my bidding, 
Jdck. Nurse him wcU. so that if he dies, he dies 
without sin of mine.' No, he will not murder yon or 
harm her. Friend Pedro, he dare not." 

Can you think of nothing ? " asked Peter. 
Nothing — as yet nothing. These walls are high, 
guards watch them day and night, and oatside is, 
the great dty of Granada where Uorella has much 
power, and whence no Christian may escape. But 
he would marry her. And there is that 1 
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fool-wMnan, her servant, who is in love with hun — 
oh I she told me all about it in the worst Spanish I 
ever heard, but the story is too loi^ to repeat ; and 
the priest. Father Hemiques — he who wished that yoo 
might be killed at the inn, and who loves money so 
much. Ah I now I think I see some Ught. But we 
have no more time to talk, and I must have time to 
think. Friend Pedro, make ready your kisses, we 
must go on with our game, and, in truth, you play 
but badly. Come now, your arm. There is a seat 
prepared for us yonder. Smile and look loving. I 
have not art enough for both. Come ! — come t " 
And together they walked out of the dense shadow 
of the trees and past the marble bath of the sultanas 
to a certain seat beneath a bower on which were 
cushions, and lying among them a lute. 

" Seat yourself at my feet," she said, as she sank 
on to the bench. " Can you sing ? " 

" No more than a crow," he answered. 

" Then I must sing to you. Well, it will be better 
than the love-making." Then in a very sweet voice 
she began to warble amorous Moorish ditties that ^e 
accompanied upon the lute, whilst Peter, who was 
weary in body and disturbed in mind, played a lover's 
part to the best of his ability, and by degrees the 
darkness gathered. 

At length, when they could no longer see across 
the garden, Inez ceased singing and rose with a sigh. 

" The play is finished and the curtain down," she 
said ; " also it is time that you went in out of this 
damp. Sefior Pedro, you are a very bad actor ; 
but let us pray that the audience was compassionate, 
and took the will for the deed." 
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" t did not see any audience," answered Peter. 

" But it saw you. as I dare say you will find out 
by-and-by. Follow me now back to your room, 
for I must be going about your business — and my 
own. Have you any message for the Sefior Castell ? " 

" None, save my love and duty. Tell him that, 
thanks to you, although still somewhat feeble, I am 
recovered of my hurt upon the ship and the fever 
which I took from the sun, and that if he can make 
any plan to get us all out of this accursed city and the 
grip of Morella I will bless his name and yours," 

" Good, I will not forget. Now be silent. To- 
morrow we will walk here again ; but be not afraid, , 
tlien tliere will be no more need (or love-making. | 

Mai^aret sat by the open window-place of her 
beautiful chamber in Morella's palace. She was 
splendidly arrayed in a rich, Spanish dress, whereof 
the collar was stiff with pearls, she who must wear 
what it pleased her captor to give lier. Her long 
tresses, fastened with a jewelled band, flowed down 
about her shoulders, and. her hand resting on her ■ 
knee, from her high tower prison she gazed out across 
the valley at the dim and mighty mass of the Alhambra 
and the ten thousand lights of Granada which sparkled 
far below. Near to her. seated beneatli a silver 
hanging-tamp, and also clad in rich array, was Betty. 

" What is it, Cousin ? " asked the girl, looking at 
her anxiously. " At least you should be happier 
than you were, for now you know that Peter is not 
dead, but almost recovered from his sickness and in 
this very palace ; also, that your father is well and 
hidden avay, plotting for our escape. Why, then. 
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are you so sad, who should be more joyful than yoa 
were ? " 

" Would you learn, Betty ? Then I will tell you. 
I am betrayed. Peter Brome, the man whom I looked 
upon almost as my husband, is false to me." 

" Master Peter false I " exclaimed Betty, staring 
at her open-mouthed. " No, it is not possible. I 
know him ; he could not be, who will not even lo<^ 
at another woman, if that is what you mean." 

" You say so. Then, Betty, listen and judge. 
You remember this afternoon, when the marquis took 
us to see the wonders of this palace, and I went thinking 
that perhaps i might find some path by which after- 
wards we could escape ? " 

" Of course I remember, Margaret. We do not 
leave this cage so often that I am likely to forget." 

" Then you will remember also that high-walled 
garden in which we walked, where the great tower is, 
and how the marquis and that hateful priest Father 
Henriques and i went up the tower to study the 
prospect from its roof, I thinking that you were 
following me." 

" The waiting-women would not let me," said Betty. 
" So soon as you had passed in they shut the door 
and told me to bide where I was till you returned, I 
went near to pulling the hair out of the head of one 
of them over it, since I was afraid for you alone with 
those two men. But she drew her knife, the cat, 
and I had none." 

" You must be careful, Betty," said Margaret, 
" lest some of these heathen folk should do you a 
mischief." 

" Not they," she answered ; " they are afraid of 
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me. Why, the other day I bundled ooe ai tbeoi. 
whom I fomid hsteniog at the door, bead first dovn 
the stairs. She axnplained to the maxquis, hnt 
he only laughed at her. and now she lies abed with a 
plaster on her nose. But tell me your tale." 

" We climbed the tower," said Margaret. " and 
from its topmost room looked oat throng the windows 
that face south at all the mountains and the |Jain 
over which they dragged us from UotziL Prtsentiy 
the priest, who had gone to the north wall, in whkh 
there are no windows, and entered some reces that. 
came out with an evil smile upon his face, and whispered 
something to the marquis, niko turned to me and &aid : 

" ' The father tells me of an even prettier sook 
which we can view yonder. Come, Senora, and locJc' 

" So I went, who wished to leam all that I ojM 
of the building. They led me into a little chamber 
cut in the thickness <rf the stone-work, in the wall id 
which are sUts like loop-holes lor the shooting of 
arrows, wide within, but very narrow without, to that 
I think they cannot be seen from bdow, hiddto at 
they are between the rough stones of the tower. 

" ' This is the place,' said the marquis, ' where 
in the old days the kings of Granada, niio were always 
jealous, used to sit to watch their women in the Mcrtt 
garden. It is told that thus one of them difoyvered 
his sultana making kn-e to an astr^Joger, and dr'/wiud 
them both in the marble bath at the end of the fs^^^M. 
Look now, beneath us walk a couple who do not g'leM 
that we are the witnesses of their vows.' 

" So I kMdced idly enough to pass the time, and 
there I saw a tall man in a Moorish dress, and with 
him, for their aims were about each other, a woman. 
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As I was tnming my head away ^o did not wish to 
spy npOQ them thus, the woman lifted her face to kiss 
the man, and I knew her for that beautiful Inez idio has 
visited OS here at times, as a spy I think. Presently, 
too, the man, after paying her back her embrace, 
^anced about him guiltily, and I saw his face also, 
and knew it." 

" Who was it ? " asked Betty, for this gossip of 
lovers interested her. 

" Peter Brome, no other," Margaret answered 
calmly, but with a note of despair in her voice. " Peto* 
Brome, pale with recent sickness, but no other 
man." 

" The saints save as I I did not think he had it in 
him I " gasped Betty with astonishment. 

" They would not let me go," went on Margaret ; 
" they forced me to see it all. The pair tarried for a 
while beneath some trees by the bath and were hidden 
there. Then they came out again and sat them down 
upon a marble seat, while the woman sang songs and 
the man leaned against her lovingly. So it went on 
mitil the darkness fell, and we went, leaving them 
there. Now," she added, with a little sob, " what 
say you ? " 

" I say," answered Betty, " that it was not Master 
Peter, who has no liking for strange ladies and secret 
gardens." 

" It was he, and no other man, Betty." 

" Then, Coosin, he was drugged or drunk or be- 
witched, not the Peter whom we know." 

" Bewitched, perchance, by that bad woman, which 
is no excuse for him." 

Betty thought a while. She could not doubt the 
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e\'idence, but from her face it was clear that she took ^- 
no severe view of the oSence. ^^M 

"Well, at the worst." she said, "men, as I have^^^l 
known them, are men. He has been shut up for a ^^ 
long while with that minx, who is very fair and witch- 
ing, and it was scarcely right to watch him through , 
a sht in a tower. If he were my tover, I should say ^h 
□otliing about it." ^H 

" I will say nothing to him about that or any other ^H 

I matter," rephed Margaret sternly. " I have done ^^M 
with Peter Brome." ^H 

Again Betty thought, and spoke. ^H 

" I seem to see a trick. Cousin Margaret, they told ^| 
jwu he was dead, did they not ? And then that news ^M 
came to us that he was not dead, only sick, and here. ^1 
So the lie failed. Now they tell you, and seem to show 
you, that he is faithless. May not all this have been 
»ome part played for a purpose by the woman ? " ^_ 

" It takes two to play such parts, Betty. If you ^^M 

had seen " ^H 

" If I had seen, / should have known whether it ^^ 
was but a part or love made in good earnest ; but you 
are too iimocent to judge. What said the marquis 
all this while, and the priest ? " 

" Little or nothing, only smiled at each other, and 
at length, when it grew dark and we could see no more, 
asked me if I did not think that it was tfane to go — 
me I whom they had kept there all that while to be 
the witness of my own shame." 

" Yes. they kept you there — did they not ? — and 
brought you there just at the right time — did they 
not ? — and shut tne out of the tower so that I might 
not be with yoo— oh I and aU the rest. Now, if you 
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have any jostice in you, Cousin, you will hear Peter's 
side of this story before you judge him." 

" I have judged him," answerced Margaret oddly, 
" and, oh 1 I wish that I were dead." 

Margaret rose from her seat and, stepping to the 
window-place in the tower which was built upon the 
edge of a hill, searched the giddy depth beneath with 
her eyes, where, two hundred feet bdow, the white 
line of a roadway showed faintly in the moonlight. 

" It would be easy, would it not," she said, with a 
strained laugh, " just to lean out a Uttle too far upon 
this stone, and then one swift rush and darkness — or 
light — for ever — which, I wonder ? " 

" Light, I think," said Betty, jerking her back 
from the window — " the hght of hell fire, and plenty 
of it, for that would be self-murder, nothing else, and 
besides, what would one look like on that road ? 
Cousin, don't be a fool. If you are right, it isn't you 
who ought to go out of that window ; and if you are 
wrong, then you would only make a bad business 
worse. Time enough to die when one must, say I — 
which, perhaps, will be soon enough. Meanwhile, if 
I were you, I would try to speak to Master Peter first, 
if only to let him know what I thought of him." 

" Mayhap," answered Margaret, sinking back into 
a chair, " but I suffer — how can you know what I 
suffer ? " 

" \\Tiy should I not know ? " asked Betty. " Are 
you the only woman in the world who has been fool 
enough to fall in love ? Can I not be as much in love 
as you are ? You smile, and think to yourself that 
the poor relation, Betty, cannot feel like her rich 
cousin. But I do — I do. I know that he is a villain. 
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but I love this marquis as much as you hate him, or 
as much as you love Peter, because I can't help ray- 
self ; it is ray luck, that's all. But I am not going 
to throw myself out of a window ; I would rather 
throw him out and square our reckoning, and that I 
swear I'll do, in this way or the other, even if it should 
cost me what I don't ^vant to lose — my life." And 
Betty drew herself up beneath the silver lamp with a 
look upon her handsome, determined face, which was 
so like Margaret's and yet so different, that, could he 
have seen it, might well have made Morella regret 
that he had chosen this woman for a tool. 

While Margaret studied her wonderingly she heard 
a sound, and glanced up to see, standing before them, 
none other than the beautiful Spaniard, or Moor, for 
she knew not which she was, Inez, that same woman 
whom, from her hiding-place in the tower, she had 
watched «-ith Peter in the garden. 

" How did you come here ? " she asked coldly. 
" Through the door, Senora, that was left unlocked, 
which is not wise of those who wish to talk privately 
in such a place as this," she answered with a humbi 
curtsey. 

" The doOT is still unlocked," said Margaret, pointing ■■ 
towards it. 

" Nay. SeAora, you are mistaken ; here is its key 
in my hand. I pray you do not teU your lady to put 
me out, which, being so strong, she well can do, for I 
have words to say to you, and if you are wise you will 
listen to them." J 

Margaret thought a moment, then answered: I 

Say on, and be brief." 1 




CHAPTER XVI 

BETTY SHOWS HER TEETH 

*• SeSora," said Inez, " you think that yoa have 
something against me." 

" No," answered Margaret, " you are — what yoa 
are ; why should I blame you ? " 

" Well, against the Senor Brome thai ? " 

" Perhaps, but that is between me and him. I will 
not discuss it with you." 

" Senora," went on Inez, with a slow smile, " we 
are both innocent of what yoa thought you saw." 

" Indeed ; then who is guilty ? " 

*' The Marquis of Morella." 

Margaret made no answer, but her eyes said much. 

" Senora, you do not beheve me, nor is it wonderful. 
Yet I speak the truth. What you saw from the tower 
was a play in which the Senor Brome took bis part 
badly enough, as you may have noticed, because I 
told him that my life hung on it. I have nursed him 
through a sore sickness, Senora, and he is not ungrate- 
foL" 

" So I judged ; but I do not understand you." 

" Senora, I am a slave in this house, a discarded 
slave. Perhaps you can guess the rest, it is a common 
stoiy here. I was offered my freedom at a price, that 
I shoiJd weave myself into this man's heart, I who 
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am held fair, and make bun my lover. If I faOed, 
then perhaps I should be sold as a slave — perhaps 
worse. I accepted — why should I not ? It was a 
small thing to me. On the one hand, life, freedom, and 
wealth, an hidalgo of good blood and a gallant friend 
for a little while, and, on the other, the last shame or 
blackness which doubtless await me now — if I am 
found out. Senora, I failed, who in truth did not 
try hard to succeed. The man looked on me as his 
nurse, no more, and to me he was one verj* sick, no 
more. Also, we grew to be true friends, and in this way 
or in that I learned all his story, learned also why the 
trap lA-as baited thus — that you might be deceived 
and fall into a deeper trap. Senora, I could not 
explain it all to him, indeed, in that chamber where 
we were spied on. I had but little chance. Still, it 
was necessary that he should seem to be what he is 
not, so I took him into the garden and, knowing wdl 
who watched u&, made him act his part, well enough 
to deceive you it would seem." 

" Still 1 do not imderstand," said Margaret more 
softly. " You say that your life or welfare hung on 
this shameful business. Then why do you reveal it to 
me now ? " 

" To save you from yourself, Seiiora, to save my 
friend the Se&or Brome, and to pay back Morella in 
bis own coin." 

" How will you do these th i n gs ? " 

" The first two are done, I think, but the third is 
difficult. It is of that I come to speak with you, at 
great risk. Indeed, had not my master been suni- 
motied to the court of the Moorish king I could not 
have come, and he may return at any time." 
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" Have }n>a some plan ? " asked Margaret, leaning 
towards her eagerly. 

" No plan as yet, only an idea." She turned and 
looked at Betty, adding, " This lady is yonr cousin, 
is she not, tboogh of a Afferent station, and somev^iat 
far away ? " 

Margaret nodded. 

" YoQ are not luilike," went on Inez, " of much 
the same height and shape, although the Senora Betty 
is stronger built, and her eyes are blue and her hair 
gcdden, whereas your eyes are black and your hair 
chestnut. Beneath a veil, or at night, it would not 
be easy to tell you apart if your hands were gloved 
and neither of you spoke above a whisper." 

" Yes," said Margaret, " what then ? " 

" Now the Senora Betty comes into the play," 
repUed Inez. " Senora Betty, have you understood 
our talk ? " 

" Something, not quite all." answered Betty. 

" Then what you do not understand your lady 
must interpret, and be not angry with me, I pray you, 
if I seem to know more of you and your affairs than 
you have ever told me. Render my words now. 
Dona Margaret." 

Then, after this was done, and she had thought 
awhile, Inez continued slowly, Margaret translating 
from Spanish into Enghsh whenever Betty could not 
understand : 

" Morella made love to you in England, Senora 
Betty — did he not ? — and won your heart as he has 
won that of many another woman, so that yon came 
to believe that he was carrying you off to marry you, 
and not yovi cousin ? " 
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" What afiair b that <rf yotns, wonn ? ' adasd 
Betty, flushing angrdy. 

" None at all. save that I could tafl bk^ sock 
aBother stoiy, if yoo cam! to hstm. Bat bear ae 
out, and then answer me a qnestiaa. cr latfaer, xosao' 
the question first. Would yoa Kke to be awu^iJ 
upon this high-bom knave ? " 

" Avenged ? " a ns wered Betty, fi^f-tiin^ t«r bsadi 
and hissing the words throi^ her fifBi. wbiie teeth. 
" I would rislc my life for it." 

" As I do. It seems that we are of one mind £Mr«. 
Then t think that perhaps I can show ym a w«y. 
Look now, your cousin has seen certain things whadi 
women placed as she is do oot like to see^ She b 
jealous, she is angry — or was imtil I told her tbe 
truth. Wen, to-night or IfMnorrow, MorcSa wiB come 
to her and say, ' Are yoa satisfied ? Do yoa stiD 
refuse me in favour <A a man who yields bis fc«ut 
to the first light-of-Iove who tempts him ? Will 
you not be my wife ? ' What if she answer, ' Yes, 
I will/ Nay. be silent both of yoa, and bear me oat. 
What if then there should be a secret marriage, snd 
tht Sefiora Betty shouU ckanu to wear the bridal veS, 
while the Dona Margaret, in the robe of Betty, was let 
go with the SeSor Brome and her father f " 

Inez paused, watching them both, and fdaying with 
the fan she held, while, the rendering of her wwfb 
finished, Margaret and Betty stared at her and at tarit 
other, for the audacity and fearfolness of thi* jArA 
took their breath away. It was Margaret who spot-: 
the first. 

" You must not do it, Betty," she said. " Why, 
when the man found you out, he would kill you." 
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But Betty took do heed of her. aod thon^t <hu 
At length she looked up and answered : 

" Cousin, it was my vain folly that brought yoa 
all into this trouble, therefore I owe something to 
you, do I not ? I am not afraid of the man — he is 
afraid of me ; and if it came to killing — why, let Inez 
lend me that knife of hers, and I think that perhaps 
I should give the first blow. And — well, I think I 
love him, rascal though he is, and, afterwards, perhaps 

we might make it up, who can say ? — while, if not 

Bat tell me, you, Inez, should I be his legal wife 
according to the law of this land ? " 

" Assuredly," answered Inez, " if a priest married 
you and he placed the ring upon your hand and named 
jrou wife. Then, when once the words of blessing have 
been said, the Pope alone can loose that knot, which 
may be risked, for there would be much to explain, 
and is this a tale that Morella, a good servant of the 
Church, would care to take to Rome ? " 

" It would be a trick," broke in Margaret — " a 
very ugly trick." 

" And what was it he played on me and you ? " 
asked Betty. " Nay, I'll chance it, and bw rage. 
if only I can be sure that you and Peter will go free, 
and your father with you." 

" But what of this Inez ? " asked Margaret, be- 
wildered. 

" ^e will look after herself," answered Inez. " Per- 
chance, if all goes well, you will let me ride with yon. 
And now I dare stop no longer, I go to see your 
father, the Senor Castell, and if anything can be 
arranged, we will talk again. Meanwhile. Dona 
Margaret, your affianced is nearly well again at last 
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and sends his heart's love to you, and, I counsel you, ] 
when Morella speaks turn a gentle ear to him." 

Then with another deep curtsey she glided to the \ 
door, unlocked it, and left the room. 

An hour later Inex was being led by an old Jew, 
dressed in a Moslem robe and turban, through one of I 
the most tortuous and crowded parts of Granada. It I 
would seem that this Jew was known there, for his 
appearance, accompanied by a veiled woman, ap- 
parently caused no surprise to those followers of the 
Prophet that he met, some of whom, indeed, saluted 
him with humihty. ■ 

" These cliildren of Mahomet scorn to love you, \ 
Father Israel," said Inez. 

" Yes, yes, my dear," answered the old fellow with 
a dinckle ; " they owe me money, that is why, and 
I am getting it in before the great war comes with the 
Spaniards, so they would sweep the streets for me 
with their beards — all of which is very good for the 
plans of our friend yonder. Ah I he who has crowns 
in his pocket can put a crown upon his head ; there is 
nothing that money will not do in Granada. Give 
me enough of it, and I will buy his sultana from the 
king." 

" This Castell has plenty ? " asked Inez shortly. • 

" Plenty, and more credit. He is one of the richest 
men in England. But why do you ask ? He would 
not think of yoa, who is too troubled about other 
things." 

Inez only laughed Utterly, but did not resent the 
words. Why should she 7 It was not worth while. 

" I know," she answered, " but I mean to cam 
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some of it all the same, and I want to be sure that there 
is enough for all of us." 

" There is enough, I have told you there is enough 
and to spare," answered the Hebrew Israel as he 
tapped on a door in a dirty-looking wall. 

It opened as though by magic, and they crossed a 
paved patio, or courtj'ard, to a house beyond, a 
tumble-down place of Moorish architecture. 

" Our friend Castell, beii^ in seclusion just now, 
has hired the cellar floor," said Israel with a chuckle 
to Inez, " so be pleased to follow me, and take care 
(rf the rats and beetles." 

Then he led her down a rickety stair which opened 
out of the courtyard into vaults filled with vats of 
wine, and, having ht a taper, through these, shutting 
and locking sundry doors behind him, to what ap- 
peared to be a very damp wall covered with cobwebs, 
and situated in a dark comer of a wine-cave. Here 
he stopped and tapped again in his pecuhar fashion, 
whereon a portion of the wall turned outwards on a 
pivot, leaving an opening through which they could 
pass. 

" Well managed, isn't it ? " chuckled Israd. " Who 
would think of looking for an entrance here, especially 
if he owed the old Jew money ? Come in, my pretty, 
come in." 

Inez followed him into this darksome hole, and 
the wall closed behind them. Then, taking her by 
the arm, he turned first to the right, next to the left, 
of>ened a door with a key which he carried, and, 
behold, they stood in a beautifully furnished room 
well lighted with lamps, for it seemed to have no 
windows. 
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' Wait here," he said to Inez, pointing to a couch 
on which she sat herself down, " while I fetch my 
lodger," and he vanished through some curtains at 
the end of the room. 

Presently these opened again, and Israel reappeared 
through them with Castell, dressed now in Moorish 
I robes, and looking somewhat pale from his confinement 
I underground, but otherwise well enough. Inez rose 
[ and stood before him, throwing back her veO that he 
I might see her face. Castell searched her for a while 
t iK-ith his keen eyes that noted everytfiing, then said : 

' You are the lady with whom I have been in com- 
I munication through our friend here, are you not ? 
■■Prove it to me now by repeating ray messages." 
Inez obeyed, telling lum everything. 
" That is right," he said, " but how do I know 
I'lhat I on trust you ? I understand you are, or 
1 have been, the lover of this man Morella, and such 
an one be might well employ as a spy to bring us all 
to ruin." 

" Is it not too late to ask such questions. SeiSor ? 
U I am not to be trusted, already you and your people 
are in the hollow of my hand ? " 

" Not at all, not at all, my dear," said Israel. " If 
wc sec the slightest cause to doubt you, why, there 
are many great vats in this place, one of wliich, at 
a pinch, would serve you as a coQin, though it would 
be a pity to spoil the good wine." 
Inez laughed as she answered : 
" Save your wine, and your time too. MorcUa 
has cast me off, and I hate him, and wish to escape 
from him and rob him of his prize. Also, I desire 
money to live on afterwards, and this you must give 
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to me or I do not stir, or rather the promise of it, 
for jroa Jews keep yonr word, and I do not ask a 
maravedi from you mitil I have jdayed my part." 

" And then how many maravedis do yon ask, 
yomig woman ? " 

Inez named a smn, at the mention of whidi both 
of them opened their eyes, and <dd Israel exclaimed 
drily: 

" Surety — surely you must be one of us." 

" No," she answered, " but I try to follow your 
example, and, if I am to Uve at all, it shall be m 
comfort." 

" Quite so," said Castdl, " we understand. But 
now tell us, what do you propose to do for this 
money ? " 

" I propose to set you, your daughter, the Dona 
Hai^aret, and her lover, the Senor Brome, safe and 
free outside the walls of Giauada, and to leave the 
Marquis of Morella married to another woman." 

" What other woman ? Yourself ? " asked Castdt, 
fixing on this last point in the prograiome. 

" No, Senor, not for all the wealth of both of yon. 
To your dependent and your daughter's relative, the 
handsCMne Betty." 

" How win yon manage that ? " exclaimed Castdl, 



"These cousins are not unhlce, Senor. although 
the link of blood between them is so thin. Listen now, 
I will tell you." And she explained the outlines of 
her plan. 

" A bold sdieme enough," said Castell, when she 
had finished, " but even if it can be done, would that 
marriage hold ? " 
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" I think so," answered Inez, " if the priest knew — 

jid he could be bribed — and the bride knows. But 

Ilif not. what would it matter, since Rome alone can 

Edecide the question, and long before that is done the 

liates of all of us will be settled." 

' Rome — or death," said Castell ; and Inez read 
what he was afraid ol in his eyes. 

" Your Betty takes her chance," she replied slowly, 
" as many a one has done before her with less cause. 
She is a woman with a mind as strong as her body. 
KUorella made her love him and promised to many 
rher. Then he used her to steal your daughter, and 
she learned that she had been no more than a stalking- 
beifer, from behind which he would net the white 

swan. Do you not think, therefore, that she has 

^Ldomcthing to pay him back, she tlirough whom her 
^Bbeloved mistress and cousin has been brought into all 
^Kthis trouble ? If she wins, she becomes the wife of 
^B« grandee of Spain, a marchioness ; and if she loses. 
^Bwell, she has had her fling for a high stake, and perhaps 
^* her revenge. At least she is willing to take her chance, 
and, meanwhile, all of you can be gone." 
CastcU looked doubtfully at the Jew Israel, who 
£ttiokcd his wliite beard and said : 

' Let the woman set out her scheme. At any rate 
Ihe is no fool, and it is worth our hearing, though I 
r that at the best it must be costly." 
[ can pay." said CastcU. and motioned to Inez to 
S"procccd. 

As yet, however, she had not much mere to say, save 

that they must have good horses at hand, and send 

a messenger to Seville, whither the Margaret had been 

ordered to proceed, bidding her captain hold hb ship 
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ready to sail at any hour, should they succeed in 
reaching him. 

These things, then, they arranged, and a while 
later Inez and Israel departed, the former carrying 
with her a bag of gold. 

That same night Inez sought the priest, Hemiques 
of Motril, in that hall of Morella's palace which 
was used as a private chapel, saying that she de- 
sired to speak with him under pretence of making 
confession, for they were old friends — or rather 
enemies. 

As it chanced she found the holy father in a very 
ill humour. It appeared that Morella also was in a 
bad humour with Henriques, having heard that it was 
he who had possessed himself of the jewels in his strong- 
box on the Sob Antonio. Now he insisted upon his 
surrendering everything, and swore, moreover, that 
he would hold him responsible for all that his people 
had stolen from the ship, and this because he said that 
it was his fault that Peter Brome had escaped the 
sea and come on to Granada. 

" So, Father," said Inez, " you, who thought your- 
self rich, are poor again." 

" Yes, my daughter, and that is what chances to 
those who put their faith in princes. I have served 
this marquis well for many years — to my soul's hurt, 
I fear me — hoping that he who stands so high in the 
favour of the Church would advance me to some great 
preferment. But instead, what does he do ? He robs 
me of a few trinkets that, had I not found them, the 
sea would have swallowed or some thief would have 
taken, and declares me his debtor for the rest, of which 
I know nothing." 
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" What preferment did you want, Father 
that you have one in your mind." 

" Daughter, a friend had written to me from Seville 
that if I have a hundred gold doubloons to pay for it, 
he can secure me the place of a secretary in the Holy 
Office where I serwd before as a familiar until the 
marquis made mc his chaplain, and gave the benefice 
of Motril, which proved worth nothing, and many pro- 
mises that are worth less. Now those trinkets would 
fetch thirty, and I have saved twenty, and came here 
to borrow the other fifty from the marquis, to whom I 
ha%'e done so many good turns — as you know well, Inez, 
You see the end of that quest," and he groaned angrily. 

" It is a pity," said Inez thoughtfully, " since those 
who serve the Inquisition save many souls, do they 
not, including their own ? For instance," she added, 
and the priest winced at the words. " I remember that 
they saved the soul of my own sister and would have 
saved mine, had I been — what shall I say ? — more — 
mure prejudiced. Also, they get a percentage of tlie 
goods of wicked heretics, and so become rich and able 
to advance theroscU-es." 

" That is so, Inez. It was the chance of a Ufetime, 
especially to one who, like m>-sclf, hates heretics. 
But why speak of it now when that cursed, dissolute 
marqois " and he checked himself. 

Inez looked at him. 

" Father," she asked. " if I happen to be able to 
find you those hundred gold doubloons, would you do 
something for mc ? " 

The priest's (oxy (ace Ut up. 

*' I wonder what there is tliat I would not do, my 
daughter I " 
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" Even if it brought you into a quarrel" with the 
marquis ? " 

" Once I was a secretary to the Inquisiticm of 
Seville, he would have more reason to fear me than I 
him. Aye, and fear me he should, who bear him no 
love," answered the priest with a snarl. 

" Then listen. Father. I have not made my con- 
fession yet ; I have not told you, for instance, that I 
also hate this marquis, and with good cause — thou^ 
perhaps you know that already. But remember that 
if you betray me, you will never see those hundred 
gold doubloons, and some other holy priest will be 
appointed secretary at Seville. Also worse things may 
happen to you," 

" Proceed, my daughter," he said unctuously ; " are 
we not in the confessional — or near it ? " 

So she told him all the plot, trusting to the man's 
avarice and other matters to protect her, for Inez 
hated Fray Henriques bitterly, and knew him from 
the crown of his shaven head to the soles of his erring 
feet, as she had good cause to do. Only she did not 
tell him whence the money was to come. 

" That does not seem a very difficult matter," 
he said, when she had finished. " If a man and a 
woman, unwed and outside the prohibited de- 
grees, appear before me to be married, I marry 
them, and once the ring has passed and the office 
is said, married they are till death or the Pope part 
them." 

" And suppose that the man thinks he is marrying 
another woman. Father ? " 

The priest shrugged his shoulders. 

" He should know whom he is marrjTng ; that is 
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his affair, not the Church's or mine. The names need 
not be spoken too loudly, my daughter." 

" But you would give me a writing of the marriage 
with them set out plain ? " 

" Certainly. To you or to anybody else ; why 
should I act ? — that is, if I were sure of this wedding 
fee." 

Inez hfted her hand, and showed beneath it a little 
pile of ten doubloons. 

" Take them. Father," she said ; " they will not 
be counted In the contract. There are others where 
they came from, whereof twenty will be paid before 
the marriage, and eighty when I have that writing at 
Seville." 

He swept up the coins and pocketed them, saying : 

" I will trust you, Inez." 

" Yes," she answered as she left him, " we must 
trust each ether now — most we not ? — seeing that 
you have the money, and both our necks are in the 
same noose. Be here. Father, to-morrow at the 
same time, in case I have more confessions to make, 
for, alas ! this is a sinfid world, as you should know 
very well."^ 




CHAPTER XVII 



On the morning following these conversations, just 
after Margaret and Betty had breakfasted. Inez 
appeared, and, as before, locked the door behind her, 

" Senoras," she said calmly, " I have arranged that 
little business of which I spoke to you yesterday, or 
at least the first act of the play, since it remains for 
you to write the rest. Now I am sent to say that 
the noble Marquis of Morella craves leave to see you. 
Dona Margaret, and within an hour. So there is no 
time to lose." 

" Tell us what you have done, Inez ? " said Mar- 
garet. 

" I have seen your worshipful father. Dona Mar- 
garet ; here is the token of it, which you will do well 
to destroy when you have read." And she handed 
her a slip of paper, whereon was \vritten in her father's 
writing, and in English : 

"Beloved Daughter, 

"This messenger, who I think may be trusted 
by you, has made arrangements with me which she 
will explain. I approve, though the risk is great. 
Your cousin is a brave girl, but, understand, I do not 
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force her to this dangerous enferprbe. She must 
«hoose her own road, only I promise that if she escapes 
•nd we live I will not forget her deed. The messenger 
will bring me your answer, God be with us all, and 
farewell. 
Margaret read this letter first to herself and then 
aloud to Betty, and, having read, tore it into tiny 
fragments and threw them from the turret window, 

" Speak now," she said ; and Inez told her every- 
thing. 

" Can you trust the priest ? " asked Margaret, when 
she had finished. 

He is a great villain, as I have reason to know ; 
il, I think I can." she answered, " while (he cabbage 
in front of the donkey's nose — I mean until he has 
got all the money. Also, he has committed himself 
by taking some on account. But before we go further, 
the question is — does this lady play ? " and she 
pointed to Betty. 

" Yes. I play," said Betty, when she understood 

everything. " I won't go back upon my word ; there 

is too much at stake. It is an ugly bu!iiness far me, 

I know well enough, but," she added slowly, setting 

her firm mouth, " I have debts to pay all round, and 

am no Spanish putty to be squeezed flat — like some 

pie," and she glanced at the humble-looking Inez. 

So, before all is done, it may be uglier for hira." 

When she had mastered the meaning of this speech 

soft -voiced Inez lifted her gentle eyes in admiration, 

id murmured a Spanish proverb as to what is sup- 

:d to occur when Satan encounters Beelzebub in 
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a bigh-walled lane. Then, being a lady of Fesomce 
and experience, the plot having been finally decided 
nprai, not altt^ether with Haigaret's approval, \rtio 
feared for Betty's fate when it should be diso)vered, 
Inez b^an to instruct them both in various practical 
expedients, by means of which the undoubted general 
resemblance of these cousins might be heightened 
and their differences toned down. To this end she 
promised to furnish them with certain hair-washes, 
pigments,, and articles of apparel. 

" It is of small use," said Betty, glancing first at 
herself and then at the lovely Margaret, " for even if 
they change skins, who can make the calf look like 
the fawn, though they chance to feed in the same 
meadow ? Still, bring your stuBs and I will do my 
best ; but I think that a thick veil and a shut mouth 
will help me more than any of them, also a long gown 
to hide my feet." 

" Surely they are charming feet," said Inez pohtdy, 
adding .to herself, " to carry you whither you wish 
to go." Then she turned to Margaret and reminded 
her that the marquis desired to see her, and waited 
for her answer. 

" I will not meet him alone," said Mstrgaret decidedly. 

" That is awkward," answered Inez, " as I think 
he has words to say to you which he does not wish 
others to hear, especially the senora yonder," and she 
nodded towards Betty. 

" I will not meet him alone," repeated Margaret. 

" Yet, if things are to go forward as we have ar- 
ranged, you must meet him. Dona Margaret, and give 
him that answer which he desires. Wdl, I think it 
can be arranged. The court below is laige. Now, 
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iwhile you and the marquis talk at one end of it, the 
I Senora Betty and I might walk out of earshot at the 
I Other. She needs more instruction in our Spanish 
I tongue ; it would be a good opportunity to begin our 
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" But what am I to say to him ? " a$k£d Margaret 
nervously, 

" I think," answered Inez, " that you must copy 
the example of that wonderful actor, the Senor Peter, 
iSnd play a part as well as you saw him do, or even 
bettiT, if possible." 

" It must be a very different part then," rephed 
Margaret, stiffening visibly at certain recollections. 

The gentle Inez smiled as she said : 

" Yes, but surely you can seem jealous, for that is 
natural to us all, and you can >'ield by degrees, and 
you can make a bargain as the price of yourself ia 
marriage." 

" What exact bargain should I make ? " 

" I think that you stiali be securely wed by a priest 
of your own Church, and that letters, signed by that 
priest and announcing the marriage, shall he delivered 
to Uie Archbishop of Seville, and to their Majesties 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella. Also, of course, 

lu must arrange that the Senor Brome and your 
father, the Seiior Castcll, and your cousin Betty here 
shall be escorted safe out of Granada before your 
marriage, and that you shall see them pass through 
the gate beneath your turret window, swearing that 
thereafter, at nightfall of the same day, you will suffer 
the priest to do his ofBce and make you HoreUa's 
wife. By that time they should be well upon 
road, and. after the rite is celebrated, I will 
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the signed papers from the priest and follow them, 
leaving the false bride to [day her part as -best she 
can." 

Again Margaret hesitated ; the thing seemed too 
comphcated and full of danger. But while she thought, 
a knock came on the door. 

" That is to tell me that Morella awaits your answer 
in the court," said Inez. " Now, which is it to be ? 
Remember that there is no other chance of escape for 
you, or the others, from this guarded town — at least 
I can see none." 

• " I accept," said Margaret hurriedly, " and God 
help us all, for we shall need Him." 

" And you, Senora Betty ? " 

" Oh ! I made up my mind long ago," answered 
Betty coolly. " We can only fail, when we shall be 
no worse off than before." 

" Good. Then play your parts well, both of you. 
After all, they should not be so difficult, for the priest 
is safe, and the marquis will never scent such a trick 
as this. Fix the marriage for this day week, as I 
have much to think of and make ready," and she 
wait. 

Half an hour later Mai^^ret sat under the co(A 
arcade of the marble court, and with her, Morella, 
while upon the further side of its splashing fountain 
and out of eaishot, Betty and Inez walked to and fro 
in the shadow. 

" You sent for me. Marquis," said Margaret presently, 
" and, being your prisoner, I have come because I 
must. What is your pleasure with me ? " 

" Dona Margaret," he answered gravely, " can 
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'you not guess ? Well. I will tell you, lest you should 
guess wrong. First, it is to ask your forgiveness as 
I have done before, for the many crimes to which 
i«y love, my true love, for you has driven me. This 
le yesterday I knew well that I could expect none, 
'o-day I dare to hope that it may be otherwise." 
Why so, Marquis ? " 
" Last evening you looked into a certain garden 
and saw two people walking there — yonder is one 
Lo£ ihcm." and he nodded towards Inez. "Shall I 
tgo on ? " 

" No," she answered in a low voice, and passing 
her hands before her face. " Only tell me who and 
what is that woman ? " and in her turn she looked 

(towards Inez. 
» " Is it nece-isary ? " he asked. " Well, if you wish 
ID know, she is a Spaniard of good blood who with 
her sister was taken captive by the Moors, A certain 
priest, who took an interest in the sister, brought her 
to my notice and I bought ber from them ; so, as her 
parents were dead and she had nowhere else to go, 
she elected to stay in ray house. You must not judge 
such things too harshly ; they are common here. 
AUo, ."ihe has been very useful to me, being clevef, 
for through her I have intelligence of many things. 
Of I'lte, however, she has grown tired of this hfc, and 
slics to cam her freedom, which I have promised 
r in return for certain services, and to leave Granada." 
' Was the nursing of my betrothed one of those 
vices, Marquis ? " 

: shrugged his shoulders, 
■ As you will, Senora. Certainly I forgive her 
I indiscretioa, if at last the has shown you the 
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truth about that man for whose sake you have endured 
so much. Margaret, now that you know him for what 
he is, say, do you still cling to him ? '* 

She rose and walked a few steps down the arcade, 
then came back and asked : 

" Are you any better than this fallen man ? " 
I think so, Margaret, for since I knew you I am 
a risen man ; all my old self is left behind me, I am 
a new creature, and my sins have been for you, not 
against you. Hear me, I beseech you. I stole you away, 
it IS true, but I have done you no harm, and will do 
you none. For your sake also I have spared your 
father when I had but to make a sign to remove him 
from my path. I sufiered him to escape from the 
prison where he was confined, and I know the place 
■where he thinks himself hidden to-day among the Jews 
of Granada. Also, I nursed Peter Brome back to Ufe, 
when at any hour I could have let him die, lest after- 
wards 1 might have it on my conscience that, but for 
my love for you, he might perhaps still be living. 
Well, you have seen him as he is, and what say you 
now ? Will you still reject me ? Look on me," and 
he drew up his tall and stately shape, " and tell me, 
am I such a man as a woman should be ashamed 
to own as husband ? Remember, too, that I have 
much to give you in this land of Spain, whereof you 
shall becrane one of the greatest ladies, or perhaps in the 
future," he added significantly, " even more. War 
draws near, Margaret ; this city and all its rich terri- 
tories will fall into the hands of Spain, and afterwards 
I shall be their governor, almost their king." 
" And if I refuse ? " asked Margaret. 
" Then," he answered sternly, " you bide here. 
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«nd that false lover of yours bides here, and your father 
Kliides here to take the chance of war as Cliristian captives 
livith a thousand others who languish in the dungeons 
f tlie Alhambra, while, ray mission ended, I go hence 
Kio play my part in battle amongst my peers, as one 
lot the first captains of their Most Cathohc Majesties. 
■Vet it is not to your fears that I would appeal, but 
■to your heart, for I seek your love and your dear 
feompanionship through Ufe, and, if I can help it, desire 
Ito work you and yours no harm." 

" You desire to work them no harm. Then, if I 

■Were to fall in with your humour, would you let them 

ko in safety ? — I mean my father and the Seiior Brome 

aid ray cousin Betty, whom, if you were as honist as 

I pretend to t>e, you should ask to bide with you 

9 your wife, and not myself. " 

' The last I cannot do," he answered, flushing. 
" God knows I meant her no hurt, and only used her 
to keep near to and win news of you, thinking her, 
to tell truth, somewhat other than she is." 

' Are no women honest here in Spain, then, my lord 
Marquis ? " 

' A few, a very lew. Dona Margaret. But I erred 
l^about Betty, whom I took for a simple serving-gtri, 
Kand to whom, if need be, I am ready to make all 
lends," 

' Except that which is due to a woman jn)u have 

iked to be your wife, and who in our country could 

^daim the fulfilment of your promise, or declare yoo 

shamed. But you have not answered. Would they 

go free ? " 

" As free as air — especially the ScBora Betty." 
he added vrith a little smile. " for to speak truth. 
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there is something in that woman's eyes which frightens 
me at times. I think that she has a long memory. 
Within an hour of our marriage you shall look down 
from your window and see them depart under escort, 
every one, to go whither they will." 

" Nay," answered Margaret, " it is not enough. 
I should need to see them go before, eind then, if I 
consented, not till the sun had set would I pay the 
price of their ransom." 

" Then do you consent ? " he asked eagerly. 

"My lord ■ Marquis, it would seem that I must. 
My betrothed has played me false. For a month or 
more I have been prisoner in your palace, which I 
understand has no good name, and, if I refuse, you 
tell me that all of us will be cast into yonder dungeons 
to be sold as slaves or die prisoners of the Moors. 
My lord Marquis, fate and you leave me but little 
choice. On this day week I will marry you, but blame 
me not if you find me other than you think, as you 
have found my cousin whom you befooled. Till 
then, also, I pray you that you will leave me quite 
untroubled. If you have arrangements to make or 
commands to send, the woman Inez yonder will serve 
as messenger, for of her I know the worst." 

" I will obey you in all things, Dona Margaret," 
he answered humbly. " Do you desire to see yoiu- 
father or " and he paused. 

" Neither of them," she answered. " I will write 
to them and send my letters by this Inez. Why should 
I see them," she added passionately, " who have done 
with the old days when I was free and happy, and am 
about to become the wife of the most noble Marquis 
of Morella, that honourable grandee of Spain, who 
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ricked a poor girl by a false prombe of marriage, and 

I her blind and loving folly to trap and steal me 

I my home ? My lord, till this day week I bid 

I farewell," and, walking from the arcade to the 

luntain, she called aloud to Betty to accompany 

r to their rooms. 

The week for which Margaret had bargained had 
gone by. All was prepared. Inez had shown to 
Morclla tlie letters that his bride to be wrote to her 
father and to Peter Brome ; also the answers, im- 
ploring and passionate, to tlie same. But there were 
ither letters and other answers which slie had not 
iwn. It was afternoon, swift horses were ready 
the courtyard, and with them an escort, while, 
liscd as Moors, Castell and Peter waited under 
d in a chamber close at hand. Betty, dressed 
the robes of a Moorish woman, and thickly veiled, 
stood before Morella, to whom Ine£ had led her. 

" I come to tell you," she said, " that at sun-down, 
three hours after we have pa^ed beneath her window, 
my cousin and mistress vill wait to be made your wife, 
but if you try to disturb her before then she will be no 
wile of yours, or any man's." 

I obey," answered Morella; "and, Senora Betty, 
pray your pardon, and that you will accept this 
t from me in token of your forgiveness." Atvd 
ith a low bow he handed to her a beautiful necklace 
pearls. 

" I take them," said Betty, with a bitter laugh, 
" as they may serve to buy me a. passage back to 
England. But forgive you I do not. Marquis 
Morella, and I warn yoa that there is a score between 
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us idiidi I may yet live to settle. Yoa seem to faav« 
won, but God in Heaven takes note of the wickedness 
of men, and in this way or in that He always pays His 
debts. Now I go to bid farewell to my cousin Margaret, 
but to you I do not bid farewell, for I think that we 
shall meet again," and with a sob she let fall the vefl 
which she had lifted above her Ups to speak and 
departed with Inei, to whom she whispered as they 
went, " He will not linger for any more good-bj'es 
with Betty Dene." 

They entered Margaret's room and locked the 
door behind them. She was seated on a low divan 
wrapped in a loose robe, and by her side, glittering with 
silver and with gems, lay her bridal veil and garments. 

" Be swift," said Inez to Betty, who stripped off 
her Moorish dress and the long, flowing veil that was 
wrapped about her head, whereon it was seen that her 
hair had changed greatly in coloiu-, from yellow to 
dark chestnut indeed, while her eyes, ringed about 
with pigments, and made lustrous by druigs dropped 
into them, looked no longer blue, but black like 
Margaret's. Yes, and wonder of wonders, on the 
right side of the chin and on the back of the neck 
were moles, or beauty-spots, just such as Margaret 
had borne there from her birth 1 In short, their stature 
being much the same, though Betty was more thickly 
built, except in the strongest light it would not have 
been easy to distinguish them apart, even unveiled, 
for at all such arts of the altering of the looks of women, 
Inez was an adept, aiid she had done her best. 

Now Margaret clothed herself in the white robes 
and the thick head-dress that hid her face, all except 
a little crack left for the eyes to peep through, whilst 
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['Betty, with the help of Inez, arrayed herself in the 
r wondrous wedding robe beset with jewels that was 
I Morella's bridal gift, and hid her dyed tresses beneath 
I the pearl-sewn veil. Within ten minutes all was 
[ finished, even to the dagger that Betty had tied about 
[ her beneath her robe, and the two transformed womea 
Stood staring at each other. 
" It is time to go," said Inez. 
Then Margaret broke out : 

" I do not Uke this business ; I never did. When 
I be discovers all, that man's rage will be terrible, and 
I he will kill her. I repent that I have consented 
I to tlie plot." 

" It is too late to repent now, Sefiora," said Inet. 
" Cannot Betty be got away also ? " asked Margaret 
desperately. 

" It is just possible." answered laei ; " thus, before 
the marriage, according to the old custom here, I 
band the cups of wine to the bridegroom and the 
bride. That for the marquis will be drugged, since 
he must not see too clear to-night. Well, I might 
brew it stronger so that within half an hour he would 
not know whether he were married or single, and then, 
perhaps, she might escape witli me and come to join 
you. But it is very risky, and, of course, if we were 
discovered — the stitch would be out of the wineskin, 
and the cellar floor might be stained I " 
Now Betty interrupted ; 

" Keep your stitches whole. Cousin ; if any skins 
are to be pricked it can't be helped, and at least yoa 
won't have to wipe up the mess. I am not going to 
run away from the man, more likely he will ran away 
firom me. I look well in this fine dress of yours, 
z6 
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I mean to wear it out. Now b^one — ^begone, before 
some of them come to seek me. Don't you grieve 
for me ; I'll lie in the bed that I have made, and if 
the worst comes to the worst, I have money in my 
pocket — or its worth — and we will meet again in 
England. Come, give my love and duty to Master 
Peter and your father, and if I should see them no 
more, bid them think kindly of Betty Dene, who was 
such a plague to them." 

Then, taking Margaret in her strong arms, she 
kissed her again and again, and fairly thrust her from 
the room. 

But when they were gone, poor Betty sat down and 
cried a httle, till she remembered that hot tears might 
melt the paint upon her face, and, drying them, went 
to the window and watched. 

A while later, from her lofty niche, she saw six 
Moorish horsemen riding along the ^hite road to the 
embattled gate. After them came two men and a 
woman, all splendidly mounted, also dressed as Moors, 
and then six other horsemen. They passed the gate 
which was opened for them and began to mount the 
slope beyond. At the crest of it the woman halted 
and, turning, waved a handkerchief. Betty answered 
the signal, and in another minute they had vanished, 
and she was alone. 

Never did she spend a more weary afternoon. Two 
hours later, still watching at her window, she saw the 
Moorish escort return, and knew that all was well, 
and that by now, Margaret, her lover, and her father 
were safely started on their journey. So she had not 
risked her life in vain. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

THE HOLY HERMANDAD 

; the long passages, through the great, 
halls, across the cool marble courts, flitted Inez and 
Margaret, It was like a dream. They went through 
a room where women, idling or working at tapestries, 
looked at them curiously. Margaret heard one of 
them say to another : 

" Why docs the Dona Margaret's cousin leave her ? " 
And the answer, " Because she b in love with the 
marquis herself, and cannot bear to stay." 

" \Vhat a fool I " said the first woman. " She is good 
looking, and would only have had to wait a few weeks." 

They passed an open door, that of Morella's own 
chambers. Within it he stood and watched them go 
by. When they were opposite to him some doubt 
or idea seemed to strike his mind, for he looked at them 
keenly, stepped forward, then, thinking better of it, or 
perhaps remembering Betty's bitter tongue, halted 
and turned aside. That danger had gone by ! 

At length, none hindering them, they reached the 
yard where the escort and the horses waited. Here, 
standing under an archway, were Castell and Peter. 
CasteS greeted Margaret in English and kissed her 
through her veil, while Peter, who had not seen 
close since months before he rode away to Dedhatn, 
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stared at her with all his eyes, and began to draw 
near to her, designing to find ont, as he was sure 
he could do if once he touched her, whether indeed 
this were Margaret, or only Betty after all. Guessing 
what was in his mind, and that he might reveal 
everything, Inez, who held a long pin in her hand 
with which she was fastening her veil that had 
come loose, pretended to knock against him, and ran 
the point deep into his arm, muttering, " Fool I " as 
she did so. He sprang back with an oath, the guard 
smiled, and she b^an to pray his pardon. 

Castell helped Margaret on to her horse, then 
mounted his own, as did Peter, still nibbing his arm, 
but not daring to look towards Margaret, whose hand 
Inez shook familiarly in farewell as though she were 
her equal, addressing her the while in terms of endear- 
ment such as Spanish women use to each other. An 
oE&cer of Morella's household came and counted them, 
saying: 

"Two men and a woman. That is right, though 
I cannot see the woman's face." 

For a moment he seemed to be about to order her 
to unveO, but Inez called to him that it was not decent 
before all these Moors, whereon he nodded and ordered 
the captain to proceed. 

They rode through the arch of the castle along the 
roadway, through the great gate of the wall also, 
where the guard questioned their escort, stared at 
them, and, after receiving a present from Castell, let 
them go, telling them they were lucky Christians to 
get alive out of Granada, as indeed they were. 

At the brow of the rise Margaret turned and waved 
her handkerchief towards that high window which 
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be knew so well. Another handkerchief was waved 

) answer, and, thinking of the lonely Betty watching 

iiem there while she awaited the issue of her desperate 

tVenture, Margaret went on, weeping beneath her veil. 

For an hour they rode forward, speaking few words to 

I ieach otlier, till at length they came to the cross-roads, 

me of which ran to Malaga, and the other towards 

ieville. 

Here the escort halted, saying that their orders 
were to leave them at this point, and asking which 
road they intended to take. CasteU answered that to 
Malaga, whereon the captain replied that they were wise, 
as they were less likely to meet bands of marauding 
thieves who called themselves Christian soldiers, and 
murdered or robbed all travellers who fell into their 
hands, flien CasteU otfered him a present, which 
he accepted gravely, as though he did him a great 
favour, and, after bowa and salutations, they departed. 
As soon as the Moors were gone the three rode a little 
way towards Malaga. Tlien, when there was nobody 
in sight, they turned across country and gained the 
Seville road. At last they were alone and, halting 
beneath the walls of a house that had been burnt in 

I some Christian raid, they spoke together freely for the 
first time, and oh I what a moment was that for all 
of themt 
Peter pushed his horse alongside that of Margaret, 
crying: 
•' Speak, beloved. Is it truly you ? '* 
But Margaret, taking no heed of him, leant over and, 
throwing her arm around her father's neck, kissed 
him again and again through her veil, blessing Cod 
that they bad lived to meet in safety. Peter tried to 
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idss her also ; but she caused her horse to move so 
that he nearly fell from his saddle. 

" Have a care, Peter," she said to him, " or your 
love of kissing will lead you into more trouble." 
Whereon, guessing of what she spoke, he coloured 
furiously, and began to explain at length. 

" Cease," she said — " cease. I know all that story, 
for I saw you," then, relenting, with some brief, sweet 
words of greeting and gratitude, gave him her hand, 
which he kissed often enough. 

" Come," said Castell, " we must push on, who have 
twenty miles to cover before we reach that inn where 
Israel has arranged that we should sleep to-night. We 
will talk as we go." And talk they did, as well as the 
roughness of the road and the speed at which they 
must travel would allow. 

Riding as hard as they were able, at length they came 
to the venta, or rough hostelry, just as the darkness 
closed in. At the sight of it they thanked God aloud, 
for this place was across the Moorish border, and now 
they had httle to fear from Granada. The host, a half- 
bred Spaniard and a Christian, expected them, having 
received a message from Israel, with whom he had had 
dealings, and gave them two rooms, rude enough, 
but sufficient, and good food and wine, also stabling 
and barley for their horses, bidding them sleep well 
and have no fear, as he and his people would watch and 
warn them of any danger. 

Yet it was late before they slept, who had so much 
to say to each other — especially Peter and Margaret — 
and were so happy at their escape, if only for a httle 
while. Yet across their joy, like the sound of a funeral 
bell at a merry feast, came the thought of Betty and 
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that fateful marriage in which ere now she must have 
played her part. Indeed, at last Margaret knelt down 
and offered up prayers to Heaven that the saints might 
protect her cousin in the great peril wliich she hnd 
incurred for them, nor was Peter ashamed to join her 
in that prayer. Then they embraced — especially 
Peter and Margaret — and laid them dovvn,CasteU and 
his daughter in one room, and Peter in the other, 
and slept as beat they could. 

Half an hour before dawn Peter was up seeing to the 
horses while the others breakfasted and packed the 
food that the landlord had made ready for tlicir journey. 
Then he also swallowed some meat and wine, and at 
the first break of day, having discharged their reckoning 
and taken a letter from their host to those of other 
inns upon the road, they pressed on towards Seville. 
very thankful to find that as yet there were no signs 
of their being pursued. 

All that day, with short pauses to rest themiielvcs 
and their horses, tliey rode on without accident, for 
the most part over a fertile plain watered by several 
rivers which they crossed at fords or over bridges. 
As night fell they reached the old town of Oxuna, 
which for many hours they had seen set upon its hill 
before them, and, notwithstanding their Moorish dress, 
made their way ahnost unobserved in the darkness to 
that inn to which they had been recommended. Here, 
although he stared at their garments, on finding that 
they had plenty of money, tlic Uindlord received them 
well enough, and again they were fortunate in securing 
rooms to themselves. It had been tlicir purpose to 
buy Spanish clothes in this town, but, as it happened, 
it was a feast day, and at night every shop in the place 
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was closed, so they could get none. Now, as tiuiy 
greatly desired to reach Seville hy the iollomng 
□ightfall, hoping under cover of the darkness to find 
and come aboard of their ship, the Margaret, which 
they knew lay safely in the river, and had been advised 
by messenger of their intended journey, it was necessary 
for them to leave Oxona before the dawn. So, nn- 
fortunately enough as it proved, it was impossible 
for them to put ofi their Moorish robes and clothe 
themselves as Christians. 

They had hoped, too, that here at Oxuna Inez might 
overtake them, as she had promised to do if she could, 
and give them tidings of what had happened since 
they left Granada. But no Inez came. So, comforting 
themselves with the thought that however hard she 
rode it woidd be difficult for her to reach them, who 
bad some hours* start, they left Oxuna in the darkness 
before any one was astir. 

Having crossed some miles of plain, they passed up 
through olive groves into hills where cork-trees grew, 
and here stopped to eat and let the horses feed. Just 
as they were starting on again, Peter, looking rounds 
saw mounted men — a dozen or more of them of very 
wild aspect — cantering through the trees evidently 
with the object of cutting them ofi. 

" Thieves 1 " he said shortly. " Ride for it." 

So they began to gallop, and their horses, although 
somewhat jaded, being very swift, passed in front of 
these men before they could regain the road. The 
band shouted to them to surrender, and, as they 
did not stop, loosed a few arrows and pursued them, 
while they galloped down the hillside on to a plain 
which separated them from more hiUs also clothed 
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with cork-trees. This plain was about tliree miles 
wide and boggy in places. Still they kept w^ll ahead 
of the brigands, as they took them to be, hoping that 
they would give up the pursuit or lose sight of them 
Amongst the trees. As they entered these, however, 
to their dismay they saw, drawn up in front of them 
«nd right aaoss the road, another band of rough- 
looking men, perhaps twelve in all. 

Trap 1 " said Peter. " We must ride tbrou|^ 
them — it is our only chance," at the same time spurring 
his horse to Uie front and drawing his sword. 

Choosing the spot where their line was we.ikest he 
dashed tlu-uugh it easily enough but next second heard 
ft cry from Margaret, and pulled his horse round to 
see that her mare had fallen, and that she and Castell 
were in the hands of the thieves. Indeed, already 
rough men had hold of her, and one of them was trying 
to tear the veil from her face. With a shout of rage 
Peter charged them, and struck so fierce a blow that 
his sword cut through the fellow's helmet into bis 
skull, so that he fell down, dying or dead, Margaret's 
veil still in bis hand. 

Then they rushed at him, five or six of them, and, 
although he wounded another man, dragged liim from 
his hors«, and, as he lay upon his back, sprang at tiim 
to finish him before be could rise. Already their 
knives and swords were over him, and he was making 
his farewells to Ufe, when he heard a voice command 
them to desist and bind his arms. This was quickly 
done, and be was suffered to rise from the ground to 
see before him. not Morella, as be half expected, but a 
man clad in fine armour beneath his rough cloak, 
evidently an officer of rank. 
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" What kind of a Moor are you," he asked, " who 
dare to kill the soldiers of the Holy Hermandad in 
the heart of the King's country ? " and he pointed 
to the dead man. 

" I am not a Moor," answered Peter in his rough 
Spanish. " I am a Christian escaped from Granada, 
and I cut down that man because he was trying 
to insult my betrothed, as you would have done, 
Senor. I did not know that he was a soldier of the 
Hemtandad ; I thought hiin a common thief of the 
hills." 

This speech, or as much as he coold understand of it, 
seemed to fJease the officer, but before he could answer, 
Castell said : 

" Sir Officer, the senor is an Englishman, and does 
not speak your language well " 

" He uses his sword well, anyhow," interrupted the 
captain, glancing at the dead soldier's cloven helm and 
head. 

" Yes, Sir, he is of your trade and, as the scar upon 
his face shows, has fought in many wars. Sir, what 
he tells you is true. We are Christian captives escaped 
from Granada and flying to Seville with my daughter, 
to whom I pray you to do no harm, to ask for the 
protection of their gracious Majesties, and to find a 
passage back to England." 

" You do not look hke an Englishman," answered 
the captain ; " you look Uke a Marano." 

" Sir, I cannot help my looks. I am a merchant 
of London, Castell by name. It is one well known in 
Seville and throughout this land, where I have large 
deaUngs, as, if I can but see him, your king himself will 
acknowledge. Be not deceived by our dress, whidi 
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e had to put on in order to escapw from Granada, but, 
I beseech you, let us go on to SeviUe." 

" Senor Castell," answered the officer, " I am the 

laptain Arrano of Puebla, and, since you woiJd not 

[op when we called to you, and have killed one of my 

St soldiers, to Seville you must certainly go. but 

■■with me, not by yourselves. You are ray prisoners, 

but have no fear. No violence shall be done to you 

or the lady, who must take your trials for your deeds 

before the King's court, and there tell your story, true 

or false." 

So, having been disarmed of their swords, they were 
JUowed to remount their horses and taken on towards 
Seville as prisoners. 

" At least," said Margaret to Peter, " we have 
totliing more to fear from highwaymen, and have 
[caped these soldiers' swords unhurt." 

' Yes." answered Peter with a groan. " but I hoped 

ihat to-night we should luve slept upon the Margaret 

Vhile she slipped down iJie river towards the open 

Bsea. and not in a Spanish jail. Now, as fate will have 

T it, for the second time I have killed a man on your 

tbehalf, and all the business will begin again. Truly 

rur luck is bad I " 

' I think it might be worse, and I cannot blame 
■ou for that deed." answered Margaret, remembering 
ttic rough hands of the dead soldier, whom some of 
5 comrades had stopped behind to bury. 
During all the remainder of that long day they 
>de on ttirough the burning heat, across the rich, 
lltivatcd plain, towards the great city of Seville, 
whereof the Giralda, wluch once had been the minaret 
ol a Moorish roosqae, towered hundreds of feet into 
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the air before them. At length, towards evening, they 
entered the eastern suburbs of the vast dty and, 
passing through them and a great gate bejrond, bc^jan 
to thread its tortuous streets. 

" Whither go we. Captain Arrano ? " asked Castell 
presently. 

" To the prison of the Holy Hermandad to await 
your trial for the slaying of one of its soldiers," 
answered the of&cer. 

" I pray that we may get there soon then," said 
Peter, looking at Maigaret, who, overcome with 
fatigue, swayed upon her saddle like a flower in the 
wind. 

" So do I," muttered Castell, ^andng round at 
the dark faces of the people, who, having discovered 
that they bad killed a Spanish soldier, and taking them 
to be Moors, were marching alongside of them in 
great numbers, staring sullenly, or cursing them for 
infidels. Indeed, once when they passed a square, a 
priest in the mob cried out, " Kill them 1 " whereon 
a number of rough fdlows made a rush to pull them 
00 their horses, and were with difficulty beaten back 
by the soldiers. 

Foiled in this attempt they began to pelt them 
with garbage, so that soon their white robes were 
stained and filthy. One fellow, too, threw a stone 
■wbich struck Margaret on the wrist, causing her to 
ciy out and drop her rein. This was too much for 
the hot-blooded Peter, who, spurring his horse along- 
side of him, before the soldiers could interfere, hit him 
such a bufiet in the face that the man rolled upon the 
ground. Now Castell thought that they would certainly 
be killed, but to his surprise the mob only laughed and 
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iuted such things as " Well hit. Moor I " " That 

idel has a strong arm," and so (orth- 

Nor was the officer angry, for when the man rose, 
ft knife in his hand, he drew his sword and struck him 
down again with the flat of it, saying to Peter : 

Do not sully j-our hand with such street swine, 
Senor." 

Then he tamed and commanded his men to charge 
crowd ahead of them. 

So they got through these people and, after many 
twists and turns down side streets to avoid the main 
avenues, came to a great and gloomy building and into 
a courtyard through barred gates that were opened 
at their approach and shut after them. Here they were 
ordered to dismount and their horses led away, while 
the officer, Arrano, entered into conversation with the 
governor of the prison, a man with a stem but not 
unkindly face, who surveyed tliem with much curiosity. 
Presently he approached and asked them if they could 
pay for good rooms, as if not he must put them in the 
common cells. 

Castell answered, " Yes," and, by way of earnest of 
it, produced five pieces of gold, and giving them to the 
Captain Arrano, begged him to distribute them among 
his soldiers as a thankoflering (or their protection o( 
them through ihc streets. Also, he said loudly enough 
for every one to hear, Iliat he would be willing to com- 
pensate the relatives of the man whom Peter had killed 
by accident — an announcement that evidently im- 
pressed his comrades very favourably. Indeed oae 
of (hem said b« would bear the message to his widow, 
and, on behaU of th« rest, thanked him for his gift. 
Then having bade farewell to the ofBcer, who 
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them that they would meet again before the jadges, 
they were led through the various passages of the 
prison to two rooms, one small and one of a fair size with 
heavily barred windows, given water to w£ish in, and 
told that food would be brought to them. 

In due course it came, carried by jailers — ^meat, eggs, 
and wine, and glad enough were they to see it. While 
they ate, also the governor appeared with a notary, 
and, having waited till their meal was finished, began 
to question them. 

" Our story is long," said Castell, " but with your 
leave I will tell it you, only, I pray you, suffer my 
daughter, the Dona Margaret, to go to rest, for she is 
quite outworn, and if you will you can question her 
to-morrow." 

The governor assenting, Margaret threw off her veil 
to embrace her father, thus showing her beauty for 
the first time, whereat the governor and the notary 
stared amazed. Then having given Peter her hand 
to kiss, and curtseyed to the governor and the notary, 
she went to her bed in the next room, which opened 
out of that in which they were. 

When she had gone, Castell told his story of how 
his daughter had been kidnapped by the Marquis of 
Mordla, a name that caused the governor to open his 
eyes very wide, and brought from London to Granada, 
whither they, her father and her betrothed, had 
followed her and escaped. But of Betty and all the 
business of the changed bride he said nothing. Also, 
knowing that these must come out in any case, he 
told them his name and business, and those of his 
partners and correspondents in Seville, the firm of 
Bemaldez, which was one that the governor knew well 
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bough, and prayed that the head of that firm, the 
Senor Juan Bemaldez, might be communicated with 
and allowed to visit them on the next morning. Lastly, 
he explained that they were no thieves or adventurers, 
but English subjects in misfortune, and again hinted 
that they were both able and wiUing to pay for any 

Iidndness or consideration that was shown to them. 
If all of which sayings the governor took note. 
^ Also this officer said that he would communicate 
with his superiors, and, if no objection were made, 
send a messenger to ask the Seiior Bemaldez to attend 
at the prison on the following day. Then at length he 
and the notary departed, and, the jailers having 
cleared away the food and locked the door, Castell 
and Peter lay down on the beds that they had made 
ready for them, thankful enough to find themselves 
at Seville, even though in a prison, where indeed they 
slept very well that night. 

On the following morning they woke much refreshed, 
and, after they had breakfasted, tlie governor appeared, 
and with him none other than the Senor Juan Bemal- 
dez, Castcll's secret correspondent and Spanish partner, 
whom he had last seen some years before in England, 
a stout man with a quiet, clever face, not over given 
to words. 

Greeting them with a deference that was not lost 
upon the governor, he asked whether he had leave to 
speak with them alone. The governor assented and 
went, saying he would return within an hour. As 
soon as the door was closed behind him, Bemaldez 
said: 

" This is a strange place to meet you in, John Castell, 
yet I am not altogether surprised, since some of your 
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messages reached me through oar friends the Jews; 
also yoar ship, the Margaret, hes refitted in the rivo-, 
and to avoid suspicion I have been lading her slo^y 
with a cai;go for England, though how you win onne 
aboard that ship is more than I can say. But we 
have no time to waste. Tetl me all your story, keeping 
nothing back." 

So they told him everything as quickly as they 
could, while he listened silently. When they had 
done, he said, addressing Peter : 

" It is a thousand pities, young sir, that you coold 
not keep your hands off Uiat soldier, for now the 
trouble that was nearly done with has begun anew, 
and in a worse shape. The Marqois of Morella is a 
very powerful man in this kingdom, as you may know 
from the fact that he was sent to London by their 
Majesties to negotiate a treaty with your English King 
Henry as to the Jews and their treatment, should 
any of them escape thither after they have been 
expelled frran Spain. For nothing less is in the wind, 
and I would have 3rou know that their Majesties hate 
the Jews, and especially the Maranos, whom already 
they bum by dozens here in Seville," and he glanced 
meaningly at CastelL 

" I am very sorry," said Peter, " but the fellow 
handled her roughly, and I was maddened at the 
^ht and could not help myself. This is the second 
time that I have come into trouble from the same 
cause. Also, I thought that he was but a bandit." 

" Love is a bad diplomatist," rephed Bemaldez, 
with a httle smile, " and who can count last jrear's 
clouds ? What is done, is done. Now I will try to 
arrange that the three of yon ^lall be brought straight 
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before their Majesties when they sit to hear cases on 
the day after to-morrow. WiUi the Qaeen yon will 
have a better chance than at the hands of any alcalde. 
She has a heart, if only one can get at it — that is. 
except where Jews and Haranos are concerned," and 
again he glanced at Castell. " Meanwhile, there is 
money in plenty, and in Spain we ride to heaven on 
gold angels," he added, alluding to that coin and the 
national corrupti(»i. 

Before they could say more the governor returned, 
saying that the Senor Bemaldez' time was up, and 
asking if they had finished their talk. 

" Not altogether," said Margaret. " Noble Gover- 
nor, is it permitted that the Setlor Bemaldez should 
send me srane Christian clothes to wear, for I would not 
appear before your judges in this soiled heathen garb, 
nor, I think, would my father or the Sefior Brome ? " 

The governor laughed, and said he thought that 
might be arranged, and even allowed them another 
five minutes, while they talked of what these clothes 
should be. Then he departed with Bemaldez, leaving 
them alone. 

It was not until the latter had gone, however, that 
they remembered that they had forgotten to ask him 
whether be had heard anything of the woman Inez, 
who had been furnished with his address, but, as he 
had said nothing of her, they felt sure that she could 
not have arrived in Seville, and once more were much 
afraid as to what might have happened after they had 
left Granada. 

That night, to their grief and alarm, a new trouble 
fell on them. Just as they finished their supper the 
govcmcv appeared and said that, by order of the 
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Court before which they must be tried, the Senor 
Brcnne, who was accused of murder, must be separated 
from them. So, in spite of all they could say or do, 
Peter was led away to a separate cell, leaving Margaret 
weeping. 



CHAPTER XIX 



BETTY PAYS tIER DEBTS 

Beitv Dene was not a woman afflicted with (cars or 

apprehensions. Born o( good pareuts. but in poverty, 

for six-aiid-twcnty years she had fought her own way 

in a rough world and made the best of circumstances. 

Healthy, fuU-bloodcd, tough, affectionate, romantic, 

ut hoiicsl in her way. she was well fitted to meet the 

i and downs of life, to keep her head above the 

btcrs of a turbulent age, and to pay back as much 

% she received from man or woman. 

r Yet those long hours which slic passed alone in the 

igh turret chamber, waiting til] they summoned her 

B play the part of a false bride, were the worst that 

i had ever spent. She knew that her position was, 

t a sense, shameful, and like to end in tragedy, and, 

' that she faced it in cold blood, began to wonder 

hy she bad chosen so to do. She had fallen in love 

Kth the Spaniard almost at first sight, though it is true 

lat something like this had happened to her before 

pth other men. Then he had played liis part with 

, till, quite deceived, she gave all her heart to him 

k good earnest, believing in her infatuation that, not- 

rithstanding ttie difference of their place and rank, 

he desired to make her his wife for her own sake. 

Altcrwards came that bitter day of di^usioo when 
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she learned, as Inez had said to Castell, that she was 
but a stalking heifer used for the taking of the white 
swan, her cousin and mistress — that day when she 
had been beguiled by the letter which was still hid in 
her gannents, and for her pains heard herself called a 
iocA to her face. In her heart she had sworn to be 
avenged upon Morella then, and now the hour had 
come in which to fulfil her oath and play him back 
trick for cruel trick. 

Did she still love the man ? She could not say. 
He was pleasing to her as he had always been, and 
when that is so women forgive much. This was 
certain, however — love was not her guide to-night. 
Was it vengeance then that led her on ? Perhaps ; 
at least she longed to be able to say to him, " See what 
craft hes hid even in the bosom of an outwitted fool." 

Yet she would not have done it for vengeance' sake 
alone, or rather she would have paid herself in some 
other fashion. No, her real reason was that she must 
discharge the debt due to Margaret and Peter, and to 
Castell who had sheltered her for years. She it was 
who had brought them into all this woe, and it seemed 
but just that she should bring them out again, even 
at the cost of her own hfe and womanly dignity. Or, 
perchance, all three of these powers drove her on, — 
love for the man if it still lingered, the desire to be 
avenged upon him, and the desire to snatch his prey 
from out his maw. At least she had set the game, 
and she would play it out to its end, however awful 
that might be. 

The sun sank, the darkness closed about her, and 
she wondered whether ever again she would see the 
dawn. Her brave heart quailed a httie, and she gripped 
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the dagger hilt beneath her splendid, borrowed robe, 
thinking to herself that perhaps it might be wisest to 
drive it into her own breast, and not wait until a balked 
madman did that office (or her. Yet not so, for it is 
always time to die when one must. ' 

A knock came at the door, and her courage, which 
had sunk so low, burned up again within her. Oh I 
she would teach this Spaniard that the Englishwoman, 
whom he had made believe was bis desired mistress, 
could br^ his master. At any rate, he should hear 
the truth before the end. 

She unlocked the door, and Inez entered bearing a 
lamp, by the light of which she scanned her with her 
quiet eyes. 

" The bridegroom is ready," she said slowdy that 
Betty might understand. " and sends me to lead you 
to him. Are you afraid ? " 

" Not I," answered Betty, " But tell me. how will 
the thing be done ? " 

"The marquis meets us in the ante-room to that 
hall which is used as a chapel, and there on behalf 
of the household I, as the first of the women, give 
you t«th the caps of wine. Be sure that you drink 
of that which I hold in my left hand, passing the cup 
up beneath yonr veil so as not to show your face, and 
speak no word, lest he should recognise your voice. 
Then we shall go into the chapel, where the priest 
Henriques waits, also all the household. But that 
hall is great, and the lamps are (ceble, so none will 
know >*ou there. By this time also the dnigged wine 
will have begim to work upon Morella's brain, where- 
fore, provided that you use a low voice, you may 
safdy say. ' I, Betty, wed thee, Carlos,* not * I, Mar- 
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garet, wed thee.' Then, whea it is over, he wffl 
lead you away to the chambers prepared for you, 
where, if there is any virtue in my wine, he will sleep 
sound to-night, that is, as soon as the priest has given 
me the marriage-lines, whereof I will hand you one 
copy and keep the others. Afterwards — ~" and she 
shrugged her shoulders. 

" What becomes of you ? " asked Betty, when she 
had fully mastered these instructions. 

" Oh I I and the priest start to-night for a ride 
together to Seville, where his money awaits him ; 
ill company for a woman who means henceforth to 
be honest and rich, but better than none. Perhaps 
we shall meet again there, or perhaps we shall not ; 
at least, you know where to seek me and the others, 
at the house of the Senor Bemaldez. Now it is time. 
Are you ready to be made a marchioness of Spain ? " 

"Of course," answered Betty coolly, and they started. 

Through the empty halls and corridors they went, 
and oh I surely no Eastern plot that had been conceived 
in them was quite so bold and desperate as theirs. 
They reached the ante-chamber to the chapel, and 
took their stand outside of the circle of light that fell 
from its hanging lamps. Presently a door opened, 
and through it came Morella, attended by two of bis 
secretaries. He was splendidly arrayed in his usual 
garb of black velvet, and about his neck hung chains 
of gold and jewels, and to his breast were fastened the 
ghttering stars and orders pertaining to his rank. 
Never, or so thought Betty, had Morella seemed more 
magnificent and handsome. He was happy also, who 
was about to drink of that cup of joy which he so 
earnestly desired. Yes, his face showed that be was 
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lappy, and Betty, noting it, felt remorse stirring in 
r breast. Low he bowed before her, while she curt- 
■eyed to him, bending her tall and graceful form till 
licr knee almost touched the ground. Then he came 
to her and whispered in her ear : 

" Most sweet, most beloved," he said, " I thank 
liesven that has led me to this joyous hour by 
many a rough and dangerous path. Most dear, again 
I baseech you to forgive all the sorrow and the ill 
hat I have brought upon you, remembering that it 
Kras done for your adored sake, that 1 love you as 
roman h.as been seldom loved, you and you only, 
\nd that to you, and you only, will I cling until my 
leath's day. Oh ! do not tremble and shrink, for 1 
wear that no woman in Spain shall have a better or 
ft more loyal lord. Yoii I will cherish alone, for you 
will strive by night and day to lift you to great 
lonour and satisfy yotu every wish. Many and 
feasant may the years be that we shall spend side 
/ side, and peaceful our ends when at last wc lay la 
down side by side to sleep awhile and wake again in 
3ven, whereof the sliadow lies on me to-nigbt. 
Kcmembering the past, I do not ask much of you — 
i yet : still, if you are minded to give me a bridal 
gift that I shall prize above crowns or empires, say 
that you forgive me all ttiat I have done amiss, and in 
token, lift t'lat veil of yours and kiss me on the lips." 
Betty heard this speech, whereof she only fuUjr 
understood the end, and trembled. This was a trial 
hat she had not foreseen. Yet it must be faced, (or 
ipcak she dared not. Therefore, gathering up her 
courage, and remembering that the light was at hcr 
back, after a httte pause, as though of modesty and 
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rductance, she raised the pearl-embroidered veil, and, 
bending forward beneath its shadow, sufiered Hmdla 
to kiss her an the lips. 

It was over, the veil had fallen again, and the man 
snspected nothing. 

" I am a good artist," thought Inez to herself, 
" and that woman acts better than the wooden Peter. 
Scarcely coold I have done tt so well mysell." 

Then, the jealousy and hate that she could not 
control glittering in her soft eyes, for she too had 
loved this man, and well, Inez lifted the golden 
cups that had been prepared, and, gliding forward, 
beautiful in her broidered, Eastern robe, fell upon her 
knee and held them to the bridegroom and the bride. 
Morella took that frwn ber right hand, and Betty that 
from her left, nor, intoxicated as he was already with 
that first kiss of love, did he pause to note the evil 
purpose which was written on the foce of his discarded 
stave. Betty, passing the cup beneath her veil, 
touched it with her lips and returned it to Inez ; but 
Morella, exclaiming, " I drink to you, sweet bride, 
most fair and adored of women," drained his to the 
dregs, and cast it back to Inez as a gift in such fashion 
that the red wine which clung to its rim stained her 
white robes like a splash of blood. 

Humbly she bowed, humbly she gathered the precious 
vessel from the floor ; but when she rose again there 
was triumph in her eyes — not hate. 

Now Morella took his bride's hand and, followed by 
his gentlemen and Inez, walked to the curtains that 
were drawn as they came into the great hall beyond, 
where had mustered all bis household, perhaps a 
hundred of them. Between their bowing ranks they 
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passed, a stately pair, and, whilst sweet voices sang 
behind some hidden screen, walked onward to the altar, 
where stood the waiting priest. They kneeled down 
upon the gold-embroidered cushions while the office 
of the Church was read over them. The ring was set 
upon Betty's hand — scarce, it would seem, could he 
find her finger — the man took the woman to wife, 
the woman took the man for husband. His voice was 
(hick, and hers was very low ; of all that listening 
crowd none could hear the names they spoke. 

It was over. The priest bowed and blessed them. 
They signed some papers, there by the light of the 
altar candles. Father Henrifiues filled in certain 
names and signed them also, then, casting sand upon 
them, placed them in the outstretched hand of Inez, 
who, although MorcUa never seemed to notice, gave 
one to the bride, and thrust the other two into the 
bosom of her robe. Tlien both she and the priest 
kissed the hands of the marquis and his wife, and 
asked his leave to be gone. He bowed his head 
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I vaguely, and — if any had been there to listen — within ^^| 

ten short minutes they might have heard two horses ^H 

galloping hard towards the Seville gate. ^^M 

Now, escorted by pages and torch-bearers, the ^^M 

new-wed pair repassed those dim and stately halls, ^^M 

the bride, veiled, mysterious, fateful ; the bridegroom, ^^ 



empty-eyed, like one who wanders in his sleep. Thus 
they reached their chamber, and its carved doors shut 
behind them. 



It was early morning, and the serving-women who 
waited without that room were summoned to it by 
the sound of a silver gong. Two of them cfitercd and 
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were met l^ Betty, no longer veiled, but wrapped 
in a loose robe, who said to them : 

" My lord the marquis still sleeps. Come, hdp 
me dress and make ready his bath and food." 

The women stared at her, for now that she had 
washed the paint from her face they knew well that 
this was the Setlora Betty and not the Dona Margaret, 
whom, they had understood, the marquis was to 
marry. But she chid them sharply in her bad Spanish, 
bidding them be swift, as she would be robed before 
her husband should awake. So they obeyed her, 
and when she was ready she went with thera into 
the great hall where many of the household were 
gathei;ed, waiting to do homage to the new-wed pair, 
and greeted them all, blushing and smiling, saying 
that doubtless the marquis would be among them 
soon, and commanding tiiem meanwhile to go about 
their several tasks. 

So well did Betty play her part indeed, that, al< 
though they also were bewildered, none questioned 
her place or authority, who remembered that after 
all they had not been told by their lord himself which 
of these two English ladies he meant to marry. Also, 
she distributed among the meaner of them a present 
of money on her husband's behalf and her own, and 
then ate food and drank some wine before them all, 
pledging them, and receiving their salutations and 
good wishes. 

When all this was done, still smiling, Betty re- 
turned to the marriage-chamber, closing its door 
behind her, sat her down on a chair near the bed, 
and waited for the worst struggle of all — that struggle 
on which.bung her Ufe. 
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Sec t MotvIIa stirred. He sat up, gazing about 
vhim and rubbing his brow. Presently his eyes lit 
lapon Betty, seated stern and upright in her high 
Ichair. She rose and, coming to him, Icissed him and 
lcBll(.>d him " Husband," and, still half-asleep, he kissed 
■lier back. Then site sat down again in her chair 
fand watclied his face. 

It changed, and changed again. Wonder, (ear, 
lamazc, bcu'lldcrment, flitted over it, till at last ho 
aid in Englii^h : 
' Betty, where is my wife ? " 
" Here," answered Betty. 

He stared at hor. " Nay. I mean the Dona Margaret, 
■our cousin and my lady, whom I wed last night. 
I And how come you here ? I thought that you had 
left Granada." 

Betty looked astonished. 

" I do not understand you," she answered. " It 
s my cousin Margaret who Mt Granada. I stayed 
nc to be married to you, as you arranged with me 
ingh Inez." 
Hi^ jaw dropped. 

" Arranged with you throtigh Ine?, I Mother of 
^eavcn ! what do you mean ? " 

*' Mean ? " she answered — " I moan what I say. 
iarcly " — and she rose in Indignation — " you have 
' dared to try to play some new trick upon 
e?" 

" Trick t " muttered Morrlla. " Wliat says the 

woman ? Is all this a dream, or am I mad ? " 

" A dream. I think. Yes, it must be a dream, since 

■xertainly it was to no madman that I was wed last 

Ighl. Lor>k," and she bvld before him tliat writing 
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of marriage signed by the priest, by him, and by 
herself, which stated that Carlos, Marquis of MoreDa, 
was on such a date, at Granada, duly married to the 
Seiiora EUzabeth Dene of London in England. 

He read it twice, then sank back gasping ; while 
Betty hid away the parchment in her bosom. 

Thai presently he seemed to go mad indeed. He 
raved, he cursed, he ground his teeth, he looked round 
for a sword to kill her or himself, but could find none. 
And all the while Betty sat still and gazed at him like 
some hving fate. 

At length he was weary, and her turn came. 

" Listen," she said, " Yonder in London you 
promised to marry me ; I have it hidden away, and 
in your own writing. By agreement I fled with you 
to Spain. By the mouth of your messenger and fonner 
love this marriage was arranged between us, I receiving 
jrour messages to me, and sending back mine to yon, 
since you explained that for reasons of your own yon 
did not wish to speak of these matters before my cousin 
Margaret, and could not wed me until she and her 
father and her lover were gone from Granada. So I 
bade them farewell, and stayed here alone for love of 
you, as I fled from London for love of you, and last 
night we were united, as all your household know, for 
but now I have eaten with them and received their 
good wishes. And now you dare — you dare to tdl 
me, that I, your wife — I, who have sacrificed every- 
thing for you, I, the Marchioness of Morella, am not 
yoai wife. Well, go, say it outside this chamber, 
and hear your very slaves cry ' Shame ' upon you. 
Go, say it to your king and your bishops, aye, and 
to his HoUness the Pope himself, and listen to their 
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iswer. Why, great as you are, and rich as you are, 
ley will hale you to a mad-house or a prison." 
k Morclla Ustened, rocking himself to and fro upon 
'^tte bed, then with an oath sprang towards her, to 
be met by a dagger-point gUnting in his eyes. 

" Hear me again," she said as he shrank back from 
that cold steel. "I am no slave and no weakling ; 
you shall not murder me or thrust me away. I am 
your wife and your equal, aye, and stronger than you 
in body and in mind, and I will have my rights in the 
face of God and man." 

"Certainly," he said with a kind of unwilling 
admiration — " certainly you are no weakling. Cer- 
tainly, also, you have paid back all you owe me with 
a Jew's interest. Or. mayhap, you are not so clever 
as t think, but just a strong-minded fool, and it is 
that accursed Inez who has settled her debts. Oh I 
to think of it," and he shook his fist in the air, " to 
think that I believed myself married to the Dona 
Margaret, and fmd you in her place — you f " 

" Be silent." she said, " you man without shame, 
who first fly at the throat of your new-wedded wife 
and then insult her by saying that you wish you were 

ISreddcd to another woman. Be silent, or I will unlock 
^ door and call your own people and repeat yoor 
^nstrous talk to them." And she drew herself to 
||er full height and stood over him on the bed. 
>. Morella, his first rage spent, looked at her reflec- 
tively, and not without a certain measure of homage. 
" I think," lu: remarked, " that if be did not happen 
to be in love with another woman and to bchcve 
that he had married ha, you, my good Betty, would 
make a uiteful wife to any man who wished to fcet on 
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in the world. I understood you to say that the 
door is locked, and if I might hazard a guess, yon 
have the key, as also you happen to have a dagger. 
Well, I find the air in this place close, and I want 
to go out." 

" Where to ? " asked Betty. 

" Let -as say, to join Inez," 

" What," she asked, " would you already be running 
after that woman again ? Do you already forget 
that you are married ? " 

" It seems that I am not to be allowed to forget 
it. Now, let us bargain. I wish to leave Granada 
for a Vhile, and without scandal. What are your 
terms ? Remember that there are two to which 
I will not consent. I will not stop here with you, 
and you shall not accompany me. Remember also, 
that, althou^ you hold the dagger at present, it is 
not wise of you to try to push this jest too far." 

" As you did whoi you decoyed me on board the 
5«» Antonio," said Betty. " Well, our honeymoon 
has not b^un too sweetly, and I do not mind if you 
go away for a while — ^to look for Inez. Swear now 
that you mean me no harm, and that you will not 
plot my death or disgrace, or in any way interfere 
with my liberty or position here in Granada. Swear 
it on the Rood." And she took down a silver crucifix 
that hung upon the wall over the bed and handed 
it to him. For she knew Morella's superstitions, and 
that if once he swore upon this symbol he dare not 
break his oath. 

" And if I will not swear ? " he asked sullenly. 

" Then," she answered, " you stop here until you 
do, you who are anxious to be gone. I have eaten 
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food this morning, you have not ; I have a dagger, 
you have none ; and, being as wc are, I am sure that 
no one will venture to disturb us until lne2 and youi 
friend the priest have gone further than you can 
follow." 

" Very well, I will swear," he said, and he kissed 
the crucifix and threw it down. " You can stop here 
and rule my house in Granada, and I will do you no 
mischief, nor trouble you in any way. But if you 
come out of Granada, then we cross swords." 

" You mean that you intend to leave this city ? 1 
Tlien, here is paper and ink. Be so good as to sign 
an order to the stewards of your estates, witliin the 
territories o( the Moorish king, to pay all tlicir revenue 
to me during your absence, and to your servants to 
obey rae in everything." 

" It is easy to see that you were brought up in 
the hou-ie of a Jew merchant," said Morella, biting the 
pen and considering this woman who, whether she were 
hawk or pigeon, knew so well how to feather her nest. 
'■ Well, if I grant you this position and these revenues, 
will you leave me alone and cease to press other claims 
upon me ? " 

Now Betty, bethinking her of those papers that 
Inez had carried away with her, and that Castell and 
Margaret would know well how to use them if tliere 
were need, bethinking her also that if she pushed him 
too far at the beginning she might die suddenly as 
folk sometime.s did in Granada, answered : 

" It is much to ask of a deluded woman, but I still 
have some pride, and wilt not thrust m>'self in where 
it seems I am not wanted. Therefore, so b« it. Till 
you seek me or send for me, I wUl not seek you w 
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long as you keep your bargain. Now wnite the paper, 
sign it, and call in your secretaries to witness the 
signature." 

" In whose favour must I word it ? " he asked. 

" In that of the Marquessa of Morella," she answered, 
and he, seeing a loophole in the words, obeyed her, 
ance if she were not his wife this writing would have 
no value. 

Somehow he must be rid of this woman. Of course 
he might cause her to be killed ; but even in Granada 
people could not kill one to whom they had seemed 
to be just married without questions being asked. 
Moreover, Betty had friends, and he had enemies who 
would certainly ask them if she vanished away. No, 
be would sign the paper and fight the case afterwards, 
for he had no time to lose. Margaret had shpped 
away from him, and if once she escaped from Spain 
he knew that he would never see her more. For 
aught he knew, she might already have escaped or 
be married to Peter Brome. The very thought of it 
filled him with madness. There had been a coa- 
spiracy against him ; he was outwitted, robbed, 
befooled. Well, hope still remained — and vengeance. 
He could still fight Peter, and perhaps kill him. He 
could hand over Castell, the Jew, to the Inquisi- 
tion. He could find a way to deal with the [oiest 
Henriques and the woman Inez, and, perhaps, if 
fortune favoured him he could get Margaret back into 
his power. 

Oh ! yes, he would sign anything if only thereby 
he was set at Uberty and freed for a while from this 
servant who called herself his wife, this strong-minded, 
strong-bodied, clever Englishwoman, of whom he had 
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So Betty dictated and he wrote : yes, it had come 
to this — she dictated and he wrote, and signed too. 
The order was comprehensive. It gave power to the 
most honourable Marquessa of Morella to act for him, 
her husband, in alt things during his absence from 
Granada. It commanded that all rents and profits 
due to him should be paid to her. and that all his 
servants and dependants should obey her as though 
she were himself, and that her receipt should be as 
good as his receipt. 

When the paper was written, and Betty had spelt 
it over carefully to see that there was no omission 
or mistake, she unlocked the door, struck upon the 
gong, and summoned the secret.iries to witness their 
lord's signature to a settlement. Presently they 
came, bowing, and oRcring many (eJicitations, which 
to himself MorcUa vowed he would remcinber against 
tbi;m. 

" I have to go a journey," he said. " Witness 
my signature to this document, which provides for 
the carrying on of my household and the disposal of 
my property during my absence." 

They stared and bowed. 

" Read it aloud first," said Betty, "so that my 
lord and husband may be sure that there is no mistake." 

One of them obeyed, but before ever he had finished 
tlie furious Morella shouted to them from the bed : 

" Have done and witness, then go, order me horses 
and an escort, (or I ride at once." 

So they witnessed in a great hurry, and left the 
room. 
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Betty left with them, holding the paper in her hand, 
and when she reached the large hall where the house- 
hold were gathered waiting to greet their lord, she 
cinmnanded one of the secretaries to read it out to 
all of them, also to translate it into the Moorish tongue 
that every one might understand. Then she hid it 
away with the marriage lines, and, seating herself 
in the midst of the household, ordered them to prepare 
to receive the most noble marquis. 

They had not long to wait, for presently he came 
OQt of the room like a bull into the arena, wherecm 
Betty rose and curtseyed to him, and at her word 
all bis servants bowed themselves down in the Eastern 
fashion. For a moment he paused, again like the 
bull when he sees the picadors and is about to charge. 
Then he thought better of it, and, with a muttered 
curse, strode past them. 

Ten minutes later, for the third time within twenty- 
four hours, horses galloped from the palace and through 
the Seville gate. 

" Friends," said Betty in her awkward Spanish, 
when she knew that he had gone, " a sad thing has 
happened to my husband, the marquis. The woman 
Inez, whom it seems he trusted very much, has de- 
parted, stealing a treasure that be valued above 
everything on earth, and so I, his new-made wife, am 
left desolate while he tries to find her." 



CHAPTER XX 
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! afternoon (oUoHing bU tirst visit, CasteD'B 

fcnt, Beraaldez, arrivcii again at the prison of the 

Bermandad at Seville accompanied by a tailor, a 

>Dman, and a chest full of clothes. Tlic goveraor 

■dered these two (wrsons to wait while ilie garments 

rctc searched under his own eye, but Bemaldcz he 

utted to be led at once to the prisoners. As soon 

I he was with Ihcra he said : 

' Your marquis has been married fast enough." 

" How do you know that ? " asked CastcU. 

■ From the woman Inez, who arrivod with the priest 

ist night, and gave mc the ccrtifiaitc^ of his union 

rith Betty Dtne signed by himself. I have not 

lught them with mc lest I should be se.irched, wh<m 

ley might have been taken away ; but Inez has come 

iguised as a sempstress, so show no surprise when 

Hyou see her. if she is admitted. Perlwps she will be 

able to tell the Dona Margaret something of what 

passed if she is aUowed to dt her rubes alone. After 

^Lhat she must lie hidden for fear of the vengeance of 
jlorella ; but I shall know where to put my hand upon 
ler if she is wanted. You will all of you be brought 
before the queen to-morrow, and then I, who shall be 
there, will produce the writings." 
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Scarcdy were the words out of his mouth when the 
governor appeared, and with him the tailor and Iner, 
who curtseyed and glanced at Mai^aret out of the 
comers of her soft eyes, looking at them all as though 
with curiosity, like one who had never seen or heard 
of them before. 

When the dresses had been produced, Margaret 
asked whether she might be allowed to try them on 
with the woman in her own chamber, as she had not 
been measured for them. 

The governor answered that as both the sempstress 
and the robes had been searched, there was no objectimi, 
so the two of them retired — Inez, with her arras full 
of garments. 

" Tell me all about it," whispered Margaret as soon 
as the door was closed. " I die to hear your story." 

So, while she fitted the clothes, since in that place 
they could never be sure but that they were watched 
through some secret loophole, Inez, with her mouth 
full of aloe thorns, which those of the trade used as 
pins, told her eveiything down to the time of her 
escape from Granada. When she came to that part 
of the tale where the false bride had lifted her veil 
and kissed the bridegroom, Margaret gasped in her 
amaze. 

" Oh ! how could she do it ? " she said. " I should 
have fainted first." 

" She has a good courage, that Betty — turn to the 
light, please, Seaora — I could not have acted better 
myself— I think it is a httle high on the left shoulder. 
He never guessed a thing, the besotted fool, and that 
was before I gave him the wine, for he wasn't likely 
to guess much afterwards. Did the senora say it 
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was tight under the arm ? Well, perhaps a little, 
but Uiis stuff stretches. What I want to know is. 
what happened aftenvards ? Yonr cousin is the bull 
that I pat my money on : I believe she will clear the 
ring. A woman with a nerve of steel ; had I as much 
I should have been the Marcliloncss of MorcUa long 
ago, or there would he another marquis by now. There, 
the sit of the skirt is perfect ; the senora's beautiful 
figure looks more beautiful in it than ever. Well, 
whoever lives will learn all about it, and it is no use 
worrying. Meanwhile, Bemaldez has paid me the 
money — and a handsome sum too — so you needn't 
thank mc. I only worked for hire — and hate. Now 
I am going to He low. as I don't want to get my 
throat cut, but he can find me if I am really needed. 

" The priest ? Oh, he is safe enough. We made 
him sign a receipt for bis cash. Also. I believe that 
he has got his post as a secretary to the Inquisition, 
and began his duties at once as they were short- 
handed, torturing Jews and heretics, you know, and 
stealing their goods, both of wiiich occupations will 
exactly suit him. I rode with him all the way to 
Seville, and he tried to make love to mc. the slimy 
knave, but I paid him out," and Im^z smiled at some 
pleasant recollection. Still, I did not quarrel with 
liim outright, as he may come in useful. Who knows ? 
There's the governor calling me. One moment. Ex- 
cellency, only one moment I 

" Yes, Sciiora, with those few alterations the dre» 
will be perfect. You shall have it back to-night 
without fail, and I can cut the others tlutt you have 
been pleased In order from the same pattern. Ob 
I thaak you, SeAora, you are too good to a poor girl, 
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and," in a whisper, " the Mother of God have you in 
her guard, and send that Peter has improved in his 
love makii^ 1 " and, half hidden in garments, Inez 
bowed herself out of the room through the door which 
the governor had already opened. 

About nine o'clock on the following morning one 
of the jailers came to summon Margaret and her father 
to be led before the court. Margaret asked anxiously 
if the Senor Brome was coming too, but the man rephed 
that be knew nothing of the Senor Brome, as he was 
in one of the cells for dangerous criminals, which he 
did not serve. 

So forth they went, dressed in their new clothes, 
which were as fine as money could buy, and in the 
latest Seville fashion, and were conducted to the court- 
yard. Here, to her joy, Margaret saw Peter waiting 
for them under guard, and dressed also in the Christian 
garments which they had begged might be supplied 
to him at their cost. She sprang to his side, none 
hindering her, and, forgetting her bashfulness, suffered 
him to embrace her before them all, asking him how 
he had fared since they were parted. 

" None too well," answered Peter gloomily, " who 
did not know if we should ever meet again ; also, 
my prison is underground, where but Uttle light 
comes through a grating, and there are rats in it 
which will not let a man sleep, so I must he awake 
the most of the night thinking of you. But where go 
we now ? " 

" To be put uf>on our trial before the queen, I think. 
Hold my hand and walk close beside me, but do not 
stare at me so hard. Is aught wrong with my dress ? " 

" Nothing," answered Peter. ." I stare because you 
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H)k so beautiful in it. Could you not have worn a 
Ireil ? Doubtless there are more marquises about this 
[court." 

" Only the Moors wear veils, Peter, and now we are 
Christians again. Listen — t think that none of them 
mderstand English. I have seen Inez, who asked 
Vftfter you very tenderly — nay, do not blush, it is 
msecmly in a man. Have you seen her also ? No^ 
I well, she escaped from Granada as she planned, and 
Betty is married to the marquis." 

" It will never hold good," answered Peter shaking 
his head, " boing but a trick, and I fear that she will 
pay for it. poor woman I Still, she gave us a start, 
though, so far as prisons go, I was better oil in Granada 
than in that rat-trap." 

"Yes," answered Margaret innocently, "you had 
a garden to walk in there, had you not ? No, don't 
be angry with me. Do you know what Betty did ? " 
And she told him of how she had hfted ber veil and 
kissed &Iurclla without being discovered. 

r" That i*n't so wonderful," said Peter. " since if 
bey are painted up young wTMnen look very much 
ike in a half-lit room " 
" Or garden ? " suggested Margaret. 
" What is wonderful," went on Peter, scorning to 
take note of this interruption, " is that she could 
consent to kiss the man at all. The double-dealing 
scoimdrcl ! Has Inez told you how he treated licr ? 
I -The very thought of it makes me ill." 
h " Well, Peter, be didn't ask you to kiss him, did 
Me ? And as for the wrongs of Inez, though doubtless 
you know more about them tlian I do. I think sh« has 
given him an orange for his pomegranate. But look. 
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there is the Alcazar in front of us. Is it not a splendid 
castle ? You know, it was built by the Moors." 

" I don't care who it was built by," said Peter, 
" and it looks to me like any other castle, only larger. 
All I know about it is that I am to be tried there f<w 
knocking that ruffian on the head — and that perhaps 
this is the last we shall see of each other, as probably 
they will send me to the galleys, if they dtm't do 
worse." 

" Oh ! say no such thing. I never thought of it ; 
it is not possible ! " answered Maigaret, her dark eyes 
filling with tears. 

" Wait till your marquis appears, pleading the case 
against us, and you will see what is or is not possible," 
rephed Peter with conviction. " Still, we have come 
through some storms, so let us hope for the best." 

At that moment they reached the gate of the Alcazar, 
which they had approached fnnn their prison through 
gardens of orange-trees, and soldiers came up and 
separated them. Next they were led across a court, 
where many people hurried to and fro, into a great 
marble-ccdumned room glittering with gold, which was 
called the Hall of Justice. At the far end of this place, 
seated on a throne set upon a richly carpeted dais 
and surrounded by lords and counselloTS. sat a mag- 
nificently attired lady of middle age. She was blue< 
eyed and red-haired, with a fair-skinned, open coun- 
tenance, but very reserved and quiet in her demeanour. 

" The Queen," muttered the guard, saluting, as did 
Castell and Peter, while Margciret curtseyed. 

A case had just been tried, and the queen Isabdla, 
after consultation with her assessors, was deUvering 
judgment in few words and a gentle voice. As she 
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spoke, her mild blue eyes fell upon Margaret, and, 
held it would seem by her beauty, rested on her till 
they wandered off to the tall form of Peter and the 
dark. Jtwish-Iooking Castell by him, at the sight of 
whom she frowned a little. 

That case was finished, and other suitors stood up 
in their turn, but the queen, waving her hand and still 
looking at Margaret, bent down and asked a question 
of one of the officers of the court, then gave an order, 
whereon the officer rising, summoned " John Castell, 
Margaret Castell, and Peter Brome, all of England," 
to appear at tlie bar and answer to the charge of 
murder of one Luiz of Basa, a soldier of the Holy 
Hcrmandad. 

At once they were brought forward, and stood In 
a line in front of the dai^s, while the officer began to 
read the charge against them. 

" Stay, friend," interposed the queen, " these ac- 
cused are the subjects of our good brother. Henr^- of 
England, and may not understand our language, 
thoui;h one of them. I think" — and she glanced at 
CastcU — " was not bom in England, or at any rate of 
English blood. Ask them if they need an interpreter." 

Hie question was put, and all of them answered 
that they could speak Spanish, though Peter added 
that he did so but indiBcrcntly. 

" You are the knight, I think, who is charged with 
the commission of this crime," said Isabella, looking 
at him. 

' Your Majesty, I am not a knight, only a plain 
esquire. Peter Brome of Dedham in England. Uy 
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I had this wound," and he pointed to the scar upon 
his face, " but was not knighted lor my pains." 

Isabella smiled a little, then asked : 

" And how came you to Spain, Seiior Peter Brome ? " 

" Your Majesty," answered Peter, Mai^aret helping 
from time to time when he did not know the Spanish 
words, " this lady at my side, the daughter of the mex- 
chant John Castell who stands by her, is my 
afhanced -" 

" Then you have won the love of a very beautiful 
maiden, Seiior," interrupted the queen ; " but proceed," 

" She and her cousin, the Sef.ora Dene, were kid- 
napped in London by one who I understand is the 
nephew of the King Ferdinand, and an envoy to the 
English court, who passed there as the Senor d'Aguilar, 
but who in Spain is the Marquis of Morella," 

" Kidnapped 1 and by Morella I " exclaimed the 
queen. 

" Yes, your Majesty, cozened on board his diip and 
kidnapped. The Senor Castell and I followed them, 
and, boarding their vessel, tried to rescue them, but 
were shipwrecked at Motril. The marquis carried 
them away to Granada, whither we followed also, I 
being sorely hurt in the shipwreck. There, in the 
palace of the marquis, we have lain prisoners many 
weeks, but at length escaped, purposing to come to 
Seville and seek the protection of your Majesties. On 
the road, while we were dressed as Moors, in which 
garb we compassed our escape, we were attacked by 
men that we thought were bandits, for we had been 
warned against such evil people. One of them rudely 
molested the Dona Margaret, and I cut him down, and 
by misfortune killed him, for wbidi manslaughter I 
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1 here before you to-dav. Your Majesty, I did not 
know that he was a soldier of the Holy Hermandad. 
and I pray you pardon my offence, which was done in 
^Jgaorancc, fear, and anger, for we are willing to pay 
BaHnpensation for this unhappy death." 
^H Now some in the court exclaimed : 
^H " Well spoken. Englishman ! " 
^B Then the queen said : 

^V " If all this tale he true. I am not sure that we 
should blame you over much, Senor Bronie ; but how 
know wc that it is true ? For instance, yon said that 
the noble marquis stole two ladies, a deed of whidi I 
I scarcely think him capable. Where then b the 
ler?" 

* I believe," answered Peter. " that she is now the 
|fe of the Marquis of Morella." 
" The wife ! Who bears witness that she is the 
e ? He has not advised us that be was about to 
lany, as is usual." 

I Then Bcmaldes stood forward, stating his name and 
xnpation, and that he was a correspondent of the 
English merchant, John Castcll, and producing the 
rtificate of marriaKC signed by Morella, Betty, and 
the priest Henriques, handed it up to the queen saying 
that he had received them in duplicate by a messenger 
Granada, and had delivered the other to the 
hbishop of Seville. 
; queen, having looked at the paper, paitsed it 
r assessors, who examined it very carefully, one 
E thcTO saj-iog that the form was not usual, and that 
i might be forged, 
rhc queen thought a little whDe, then said : 
" That is so, and in uac way only can wc know the 
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truth. Let our wanant issiie summoning before us 
OUT cousin, the noble Marquis of Morella, the Senora 
Dene, who is said to be his wife, and the priest Hen* 
riques of Motril, who is said to have married them. 
When they have arrived, alt of them, the king my 
husband and I will exantine into the matter, and, until 
then, we will not suffer our minds to be prejudiced by 
hearing any more of this cause." 

Now the governor of the prison stood forward, and 
asked what was to be done with the captives until 
the witnesses could be brought from Granada. The 
queen answered that th^ must remain in his charge, 
and be well treated, whereon Peter prayed that he 
might be given a better cell with fewer rats and more 
light. The queen smiled, and said that it should be 
so, but added that it would be proper that he should 
still be kept apart from the lady to whom he was- 
affianced, who could dwell with her father. Then, 
noting the sadness on their faces, she added : 

" Yet I think they may meet daily in the garden of 
the prison." 

Margaret curtseyed and thanked her, whereon she 
said very graciously : 

" Come here, Senora, and sit by me a little," and 
she pointed to a footstool at her side. " When I have 
done this business I desire a few words with you." 

So Margaret was brought up upon the dais, and sat 
down at her Majesty's left hand upon the hroiderod 
footstool, and very fair indeed she looked placed thus 
above the crowd, she whose beauty and whose h^a^j^g 
were so royal ; hut Castell and Peter were led away 
back to the prison, though, seeing so many gay lords 
About, the latter went unwillingly enough. 
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A while later, when the cases were finished, the queeo 
'dismissed the court save for certain officers, who stood 
at a distance, and, turning to Margaret, said : 

Now, fair maiden, tell me your story, as one 
woman to another, and do not fear that anything you 
say will be made use of at the trial of your lover, since 
against you, at any rate at present, no charge is laid. 
Say, first, are you really the affianced of that tall 
gentleman, and has he really your heart ? " 

" All of it, your Majesty." answered Margaret, " and 
we have suffered much for each other's sake." Then 
in as few words as she could she told their talc, white 
tlie queen listened earnestly. 

" A strange story indeed, and if it be all true, a 
sliameful," she said wliou Margaret had finished. 
" But how comes it that if MorcUa desired to force you 
into marriage, he is now wed to your companion and 
cousin ? What are you keeping back from me ? " 
and she glanced at her shrewdly. 

" Your Majesty," answered Margaret, " I was 
ashamed to speak the rest, yet I will trui^t you and do 
so, prajnng your royal forgiveness if you hold that we, 
who were in desperate straits, have done what is wrong. 
Hy cousin, Betty Dene, has paid back Morclla ia bis 
own false gold. He won her heart and promised 
to marry her, and at the risk of her own life she 
took my place at the altar, thereby securing our 
escape." 

" A brave deed, if a doubtful," said the queen, 
" though I question whether such a marriage will be 
uplicld. But that is a matter for the Church to judge 
of, and I must speak of it no more. Certainly it is 
bard to be angry with any of you. What did j 
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that Morella promised j^u when he asked you to marry 

him in London ? " 

" Your Majesty, he promised that he would lift me 
high, perhaps even " — and she hesitated — " to that 
seat in which you sit." 

Isabella frowned, then laughed, and said, as she 
looked her up and down : 

" You would fit it well, better than I do in truth. 
But what else did he say ? " 

" Your Majesty, he said that not every one loves 
the king, his uncle ; that be had many friends who 
remembered that his father was poisoned by the father 
of the king, who was Morella's grandfather ; also, that 
his mother was a princess of the Moors, and that lie 
might throw in his lot with theirs, or that there were 
other ways in which he could gain his end." 

" So, so," said the queen. " Well, though he is 
such a good son of the Church, and my lord is so fond 
of him, I never loved Morella, and I thank you for 
your warning. But I must not speak to you of such 
high matters, though it seems that some have thought 
othcrwise.-^ Fair Margaret, have you aught to ask of 
me ? " , 

" Yes, your Majesty — that you will deal gently with 
my true love when he comes before you for trial, re- 
membering that he is hot of head and strong of arm, 
and that such knights as he — for knightly is his blood — 
cannot brook to see their ladies mishandled by rough 
men, and the wrappings that shield them torn from 
off their bosoms. Also, I pray that I may be protected 
from Morella, that he may not be allowed to touch or 
even to speak to mc, who, for all his rank and splendour, 
hate him as though he were some poisoned snake." 
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' I have said that I must not prejudge your case, 
you beautilul English Margaret," the queen answered 
with a smile, " yet I think that neither of those things 
you ask will cause justice to slip the bandage that is 
about her eyes. Go, and be at peace. U you have 
spoken truth to me, as I am sure you have, and Isabella 
,ol Spain can prevent it, the Sciior Broine's punishment 
tbsdi not be heavy, nor shall the shadow of the Marquis 
of Morella, the base-bom son of a prince and of some 
royal intidel " — these words she spoke with much 
bitterness — " so much as fall upon you, though I warn 
you that my lord the king loves the man, as is but 
natural, and will not condemn him lightly. Tell rae 
one thing. Tliis iover of yours is brave, is he not ? " 
■ " Very brave," answered Margaret, smiling. 
I " And he can ride a horse and hold a lance, can he 
llot, at any rate in your quarrel ? " 

" Aye, your Majesty, and wield a sword too, as well 
as most knights, though he has been but lately sick. 
Some learned that on Bosworth Field." 

"Good. Now farewell," and she gave Margaiet 
her hand to kiss. Then, calhng two of her officers, 
she bade them conduct her back to tlie prison, and 
»ay that she should have hberty to send messages 
or to write to her. the queen, if she should so desire. 



On the night of that same day Morella galloped 
ito Seville. Indeed he should have been there \oag 
fore, but misled by the story of the Moors who had 
>rted Peter, Margaret, and her fatlier out of Granada 
and seen them take the Slalaga road, he travelled 
thither first, only to find no trace of them in that city. 
Xhca tie f etunwd and tntckad Uwn to S«viU», wfaeie 
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he was soon made acqufiinted with all that had hap- 
pened. Amongst other things, he discovered that ten 
hours before swift messengers had been despatched 
to Granada, commanding his attendance and that of 
Betty, with whcwn he had gone through the fonn of 
mairiage. 

On the following morning he asked an audience 
with the queen, but it was refused to him, and the 
king, his uncle, was away. Next he tried to win 
admission into the prison and see Marfaret, only to 
find that neither his high rank and authority nor any 
bribe would suffice to unlock its doors. The queen 
had ccanmanded otherwise, he was informed, and 
knew therefrom that in this matter he must reckon 
with Isabella as an enemy. Then he bethought him 
of revenge, and began a search for Inez and the priest 
Henriques of Motril, only to find that the former had 
vanished, none knew whither, and the holy father was 
safe within the walls of the Inquisition, whence he 
was careful not to emerge, and where no layman, 
however highly placed, could enter to lay a hand upon 
one of its officers. So, full of rage and disappointment, 
he took counsel of lawyers and friends, and prepared 
to defend the suit which he saw would be brought 
against him, hoping that chance might yet deliver 
Margaret into his hands. One good card he held, 
which now he determined to play. Castell, as he knew, 
was a Jew who for years had posed as a Christian, 
and for such there was no mercy in Seville. Perhaps 
for her father's sake he might yet be able to work 
upon Margaret, whom now he desired to win more 
fiercely than ever before. 
At least it was certain that he would try this, or 
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any other means, bowever base, rather than see her 
married to his rival, Peter Brome. Also there was 
tbe chance that this Peter might be condemne<i to 

iprisonment, or even to death, for the killing of a 

iMicr of thi: Hermandad. 

So Morella made him ready for the great struggle 
as best he could, and, since he could not stop her 
coming, awaited the arrival of Betty in Seville^ 




CHAPTER XXI 

BETTY STATES HER CASE 

Seven days had passed, during which time Maigaret 
and her father had rested quietly in the prison, where, 
indeed, they dwelt more as guests than as captives. 
Thus they were allowed to receive what visitors they 
would, and among them Juan Bemaldez, Castell's con- 
nection and agent, who told them of all that passed 
without. Through him they sent messengers to meet 
Betty on her road and apprise her of how things stood, 
and of the trial in which her cause would be judged. 

Soon the messengers returned, stating that the 
" Marchioness of Morella " was travelling in state, 
accompanied by a great retinue, that she thanked 
them for their tidings, and hoped to be able to defend 
herself at all points. 

At this news Castell stared and Margaret laughed, 
for, although she did not know all the story, she was 
;ure that in some way Betty had the mastery of Morella, 
and would not be easily defeated, though how she 
came to be travelling with a great retinue she could 
not imagine. Still, fearing lest she should be attacked 
or otherwise injured, she wrote a humble letter to 
the queen, praying that her cousin might be defended 
from all danger at tlic hands of any one whomsoever 
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ntil she had an opportunity of giving evidence before 
heir Majesties, 

Within an hour came the answer that the lady was 

under the royal protection, and that a guard had been 

sent to escort her and her party and to keep her safe 

from interference of any sort ; also, that for her greater 

comfort, quarters had been prepared for her in a fortress 

outside of Seville, which would be watched night and 

lay. and wiience she would be brought to the court. 

Peter was still kept apart from Uiem, but each day 

t noon they were allowed to meet hira in the walled 

irden of the prison, where they talked together to 

teir heart's content. Here, too, he exercised himself 

ily at all manly games, and especially at sword-play 

Hth some of the other prisoners, ustiig sticks (or swords. 

further, he was allowed the use of his horse that he 

tad lidden from Granada, on which he jousted in the 

ird of the castle with the governor and certain other 

nllemen, proving himself better at that play than 

any of them. These things he did vigorously and 

with ardour, for Margaret had told him of tlje hint 

which the queen gave her, and he desired to get back 

his full strength, and to perfect himself in the handling 

of every arm which was used in Spain. 

So the time went by, until one afternoon the govenKir 
informed them that Peter's trial was fixed for the 
morrow, and that they must accompany him to tbc 
court to be examined also upon all tliese matters. A 
little later came Bemaldez, who said that the king had 
returned and would sit with the queen, and that 
] made much stir in Seville, where 
1 curiosity a 
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That Margaret and her father would be discharged 
he had little doubt, in which case their ship was ready 
for them ; but of Peter's chances he could say nothing, 
for they depended upon what view the king took of 
bis ofience, and, though unacknowledged, Morella was 
the king's nephew and had bis ear. 

Afterwards they went down into the garden, and 
there found Peter, who had just returned from his 
jousting, flushed with exercise, and looking very manly 
and bandscnne. Margaret took bis hand and, walking 
aside, told him the news. 

" I am glad," he answered, " for the sooner this 
business is begun the sooner it will be done. But, 
Sweet," and here his face grew very earnest, " Morella 
has much power in this land, and I have broken its 
taw, so none know what the end will be. I may be 
condemned to death or imprisonment, or perhaps, if 
I am given the chance, with better luck I may fall 
fighting, in any of which cases we shall be separated 
for a while, or altogether. Should this be so, I pray 
that you will not stay here, either in the hope of 
rescuing me, or for other reasons ; since, while you 
are in Spain, Morella will not cease from his attempts 
to get hold of you, whereas in England you will be 
safe from him." 

When Margaret heard these words she sobbed 
aloud, for the thought that harm might come to Peter 
seemed to choke her, 

" In all things I will do your bidding," she said, 
" yet how can I leave you, dear, while you are ahve, 
and if, perchance, you should die, which may God 
prevent, how can I live on without you ? Rather 
shall I seek to follow you very swiftly." 
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^ " I do not desire that," said Peter. " I desire that 
you should endure your days till the end, and come 
til meet me where I am in due season, and not before. 
I will add this, that if in after-years you should meet 
any worthy man. and have a mind to marry him, you 
should do so, for I know well that you will never forget 
me, your first love, and that beyond this world Ue 
others where there are no marryings or giving in 
marriage. Let not my dead hand lie heavy upon you. 
;aTet." 

" Yet," she repUed in gentle indignation, " heavy 
it always lie, since it is about my heart. Be sure 
of this, Peter, that if such dreadful ill should fall upon 
us, as you left me so shall you find me, here or here- 
after." 

" So be it," he said with a sigh of relief, for he could 
not be-ir to think of Margaret as the wife of some other 
man, even after he was gone, although his honest, 
simple nature, and fear lest her life might be made 
empty of all joy, caused hun to say what he had said. 

Then behind the shelter of a flowering bush they 
embraced each other as do those who know not whether 
tbvy will ever kiss again, and, the hour of simset having 
'OOme. parted as they must. 

On the following morning once more Castell and 
■garet were led to the Hall of Justice in the Alcazar ; 
but tliis time Peter did not go with them. The great 
court was already full of counsellors, officers, gentlemen, 
and ladies who had come from curiasily, and other 
folk connected with or interested in the case. As yet. 
however. Margaret could not see Morella or Betty. 
nor had the king and qoeen taken their scats upon 
the throne. Peter was already there, standing before 
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the bar with guards on either side of him, and greeted 
them with a smile and a nod as they were ushered to 
their chairs near by. Just as they reached them also 
trumpets were blown, and from the back of the hall, 
walking hand in hand, appeared their Majesties of 
Spain, Ferdinand and Isabella, whereat all the audience 
rose and bowed, remaining standing till they were 
seated on the thrones. 

The king, whom they now saw for the first time, was 
a thickset, active man with {feasant eyes, a fair skin, 
and a broad forehead, but, as Margaret thought, 
scmiewhat sly-faced — the face of a man who never 
forgot his own interests in those of another. Like 
the queen, be was magnificently attired in garments 
broidered with gold and the arms of Aragon, while 
in his hand he held a golden sceptre suimoimted by 
a jewel, and about his waist, to show that he was a 
warlike king, he wore his long, cross-handled sword. 
Smilingly he acknowledged the homage of his subjects 
by lifting his hand to his cap and bowing. Then his 
eye fell upon the beautiful Maigaret, and, turning, 
he put a question to the queen in a light, sharp voice, 
asking if that were the lady whom Morella had married, 
and, if so, why in the name of heaven he wished to 
be rid of her. 

Isabella answered that she understood that this 
was the senora whom he had desired to marry when 
he married some one else, as he alleged by mistake, 
but who was in fact affianced to the prisoner before 
them ; a reply at which all who heard it laughed. 

At this moment the Marquis of Morella, accom-. 
panied by his gentlemen and some long-gowned lawyers, 
appeared walking up the court, dressed in the black 
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velvet that he always wore, and glittoring with orders. 

Upon his head was a cap, also of black velvet, from 

which hung a great pearl, and this cap he did not 

move cvtn when ho bowrd to the king and queen, 

tor he was one of the few grandees of Spain who had- 

right to remain covered before their Majesties. 

icy acknowledged his salutation, Ferdinand with a 

riendly nod and Isabella with a cold bow. and he, 

Ki, took tlic scat that had been prepared for him. 

ist then there was a disturbance at the far end of ttie 

lurt, where one of its officers could be heard calling : 

" Way I Make way for the Marchioness o( Morella ! " 

At the sound of this name the marquis, whose eyes 

^Were fixed on >fargarL-t, frowned fiercely, rising from 

s seat as tliough to protest, then, at some whispered 

nord from a lawyer behmd him, sat down again. 

Now the crowd of spectators separated, and Mar- 

tuming to look down the long hall, saw a 

advancing up the lane between them, 

*«ome clad in armour and some in white Moorish 

robes blazoned with the scarlet eagle, the cognisance 

of Morella. In the midst o( them, her train supported 

by two Moorish women, walked a tall and beautiful 

lady, a coronet upon her brow, her fair hair outspread, 

a purple cloak hanging from her shouldo^, half hiding 

that same splendid robe sewn with pearLs which had 

been Morella's gift to Margaret, and about her wliitc 

bosom the chain of pearls which he liad presented 

to Betty in compensation for her injuries. 

Margaret stared and stared again, and her father 
At her side miumured ; 
I " It is our Betty I Truly fine feathers make fio« 
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Yes, Betty it was without a doubt, though, remem- 
bering her in her humble woollen dress at the old 
house in Holbom, it was hard to rea^nise the poor 
companion in this proud and magnificent lady, who 
looked as though all her life she had trodden the 
marble floors of courts, and consorted with nobles 
and with queens. Up the great hall she came, stately, 
imperturbable, looking neither to the right nor to the 
left, taking no note of the whisperings about her, do, 
nor even of Morella or of Margaret, till she reached 
the open space in front of the bar where Peter and 
his guards, gazing with all their eyes, hastened to 
make {dace for her. There she curtseyed thrice, 
twice to the queen, and once to the king, her consort ; 
then, turning, bowed to the marquis, who fixed his 
eyes upon the ground and took no note, bowed to 
Castell and Peter, and lastly, advancing to Margaret, 
gave her her cheek to kiss. This Margaret did with 
becoming humility, whispering in her ear : 

" How fares your Grace ? " 

" Better than you would in my shoes," whispered 
Betty back with ever so slight a trembling of her 
left eyeUd ; while Margaret heard the king mutter to 
the queen : 

" A fine peacock of a woman. Look at her figure 
and those big eyes. Morella must be hard to please." 

" Perhaps he prefers swans to peacocks," answered 
the queen in the same voice with a glance at Margaret, 
whose quieter and more refined beauty seemed to gain 
by contrast with that of her nobly built and dazzling- 
skinned cousin. Then she motioned to Betty to take 
the seat prepared for her, which she did, with her suite 
standing behind her and an interpreter at her side. 
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I' 1 am somewhat bewildered," said the king, glancing 
m HoreUa to Betty and from Margaret to Peter, 
evidently the humour of the situation did not 
<s>i.apc him. " What is the exact case that we have 
to try ? " 
Then one of the legal assessors, or alcaldes, rose 

»tnd said that the matter before their Majesties was a 
^arge against the Englishman at the bar of kiUing 
k certain soldier of the Holy Hermandad. but tliat 
Qtere seemed to be other matters mixed up with it. 
" So I gather." answered the king ; " for instance, 
an accusation of the carrying off of subjects of a 
friendly Power out of the territory of that Power ; 
A suit (or nullity of a marriage, and a cross-suit for 
the declaration of the validity of the said marriage — 
and tlie holy saints know what besides. Well, one 
thing at a time. Let us try this tall Englishman." 

So the case was opoTied against Peter by a public 
prosecutor, who restated it as it had been laid before 
the queen. The Captain Arraao gave his evidence as 

I to the kilhng of the soldier, but, in cjoss-examination 
l^ Peter's advocate, admitted, for evidently he bore 
no mahce against the prisoner, that the said soldier 
had roughly handled the Dona Margaret, and that 
the said Peter, being a stranger to the country, might 
very well have taken them (or a troop of bandits or 
even Moors. Also, he added, that he could not say 
that the Englishman had uitended to kill the soldier. 
^m Then Castcll and Margaret gave their evidence, the 
^B^ter with much modest sweetness. Indeed, when 
^Hpie e.xpUuncd that Peter w-ts her atTianced husband, 
to whom she was to have been wed on the day after 
she had been stolen away from England, and that she 
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had cried out to him for help when the dead s<^er 
caught hold of her aod rent away her veil, there was a 
murmur of sympathy, and the tdog and queen b^an 
to talk with each other without paying much heed to 
her further words. 

Next they spoke to two of the judges who sat with 
them, after which the king held up his hand and 
announced that they had come to a decision on the 
case. It was, that, under the circumstances, the 
Englishman was justified in cutting down the soldier, 
especially as there was nothing to siiow that he meant 
to kill him, or that he knew that he belonged to the 
Holy Hermandad. He would, therefore, be dis- 
charged on the condition that he paid a sum of monq?. 
which, indeed, it appeared had aheady been paid 
to the man's widow, in compensation for the man's 
death, and a further small sum for Masses to be said 
for the welfare of his soul. 

Peter began to give thanks for this judgment ; 
but while he was still speaking the king asked if any 
of those present wished to proceed in further suits. 
Instantly Betty rose and said that she did. Then, 
through her interpreter, she stated that she had 
received the royal commands to attend before their 
Majesties, and was now prepared to answer any 
questions or charges that might be laid against her. 

" What is your name, Senora ? " asked the king. 

" Elizabeth, Marchioness of Morella, bom Elizabeth 
Dene, of the ancient and gentle family of Dene, a 
native of England," answered Betty in a clear and 
decided voice. 

The king bowed, then asked : 

" Does any one dispute this title and description ? " 
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" I do," answered the Marquis of Morella. speaking 
for the first time. 
" On what grounds. Marquis ? " 
" On every ground." he answered. " She is not 
Marchioness of MorelLi. ina^iinuch as I went 
tirough the ceremony of marriage with Iier believing 
r to be another woman. She is not of ancient and 
Eentle family, since she was a servant in the house 
[ the merchant Castell yonder, in London." 

' That proves nothing. Marquis," interrupted the 

ing. " My family may, I think, be called ancient and 

utle, which you will be the last to deny, >'et I have 

taycd the part of a servant on an occasion which 1 

llink the queen here will remember " — an allusion at 

hidi tlie audience, who knew well enough to what 

referred, laughed audibly, as did her Majesty.* 

"The marriage and rank arc matters for proof," 

went on the king. " if they are questioned ; but is 

it alleged that this lady has committed any cntne 

which prevents her from pleading ? " 

" None," answered Betty quickly, " except that of 
being poor, and the crime, if it is one, as it may be, 

^Of having married that man, the Marquis of AforeQa," 
ivbereat the audience laughed again. 
" Well, Madam, you do not seem to be poor now," 
remarked the king, looking at her gorgeous and 
bejewelled apparel; "and here wc are more apt to 

" When travelling fiomSar.igouu to VaU.idoUd 1ol>o nturied 
to IiabdU, Ferduund nui obliged tu puxa himself oti oa a 
valet. pTRMott Biiyf : " Tlie greatest circumspcctian, thorcforo, 
waj pece«a.iry. The party Journeyed chiefly in tho ni^t; 
Ferdinand assumed the diagutsa of a servunt and, when they 
h&llnl on the road. tc»k C&ro of the mnle* and ntrvefc his 
eompanions at taUa." 
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think marriage a folly than a crime," a light saying 
at which the queen frowned a little. " But," he 
added quickly, " set out your case. Madam, and 
forgive me if. imtil you have done so, I do not call 
you Marchioness." 

" Here is my case. Sire," said Betty, producing the 
certificate of marriage and handing it up for inspection. 

The judges and their Majesties inspected it, the 
queen remarking that a duf^cate of this document 
had already been submitted to her and passed on 
to the proper authorities. 

" Is the priest who solemnised the marriage pre- 
sent ? " asked the king ; whereon Bemaldez, Castell's 
agent, rose and said that he was, though he n^lected 
to add that his presence had been secured for no 
mean sum. 

One of the judges ordered that he should be called, 
and presently the foxy-faced Father Henriques, at 
whom the marquis glared angrily, appeared bowing, 
and was sworn in the usual form, and, on being ques- 
tioned, stated that he had been priest at Motril, and 
chaplain to the Marquis of Morella, but was now a 
secretary of the Holy Office at Seville. In answer 
to further questions he said that, apparently by the 
bridegroom's own wish, and with bis full consent, 
on a certain date at Granada, he had married the 
marquis to the lady who stood before them, and whom 
he knew to be named Betty Dene ; also, that at her 
request, since she was anxious that proper record 
should be kept of her marriage, he had written the 
certificates which the court had seen, which certificates 
the marquis and others had signed immediately after 
the ceremony in his private chapel at Granada. Sub- 
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sequently he had left Granada to take up his appoint- 
ment as a secretary to the Inquisition at Seville, which 
I'had been conferred on him by the ecclesiastical au- 
torities in reward of a treatise which he had written 
(ou heresy. That was all he knuw about the affair. 
MorcUa's atlvocate rose to cross-exaraine, 
|-lum who had made the arrangements for the 
He answered that the marquis had never 
spoken to him directly on the subject — at least he 
had never mentioned to him the name of the fady : 

Ltbe Scnora Inez arranged everything. 

Now the queen broke in. asking where was the 
tefiora Inez, and who she was. The priest replied 
lat the Sefiora Inez was a Spanish woman, one of 
the marquis's household at Granada, whom he made 
use of in all confidential affairs. She was young and 
beautiful, but he could say no more about her. As to 
where she was now he did not know, although Ihcy had 

ridden together to Seville. Perhaps the marquis knew. 

^K Now the priest was ordered to stand down, and 
^^Bctty tendered hcrscU as a n-itncss, and through her 
^Hbterpreter told the court the story of her connection 
^Hlrith Morclla. She said that she had met him in 
^HtiOndon when she wsa a member of the housdioM 
^*W the Senor CastcU, and that at once he b^on to 
make love to her and won her heart. Subsequently 
he suggested that she should elope with him to Spain, 

Komising to marry her at once, in proof of which 
p produced tlie letter he had written, which was 
inflated and handed up for the iiLspectinn of the 
court — a very awkward letter, as they evidently 
thought, although it was not si^ed with the writer's 
real name. Next Battv axpiaiped Jht trick by ntbkh 
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she and h^ cousin Margaret were brou^t on board 
his ship, and that when they arrived there the marqois 
refused to marry her, alibiing that he was in love 
with her cousin and not with her — a statement n4uch 
she took to be an excuse to avoid the fulfihnent of 
his promise. She could not say why he had carried 
off her cousin Margaret also, but supposed that it was 
because, having once brought her upon the ship, he 
did not know how to be rid of her. 

Then she described the voyage to Spain, saying 
that during that voyage she kept the marquis at a 
distance, since there was no priest to marry them ; 
also, she was sick and much ashamed, who had invidved 
her cousin and mistress in this trouble. She told how 
the Senors Castell and Brome had followed in another 
vessel, and boarded the caravel in a storm ; also of the 
shipwreck and their journey to Granada as prisoners, 
and of their subsequent life there. Finally she described 
how Inez came to her with proposals of marriage, 
and how she bargained that if she consented, her 
cousin, the Senor Castell, and the Senor Brome should 
go free. They went accordingly, and the marriage 
took place as arranged, the marquis first embracing 
her pubhcly in the presence of various people — namely, 
Inez and his two secretaries, who, except Inez, were 
present, and could bear witness to the truth of what 
she said. 

After the marriage and the signing of the certificates 
she had accompanied him to his own apartments, 
which she had never entered before, and there, to her 
astonishment, in the morning, be announced that be 
must go a journey upon their Majesties' business. 
Before he went, however, he gave her a written au- 
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lority, which she produced, to receive his raits and 
manage his matters in Granada during his absence, 
which authority she read to the gathered household 
before he left. She had obeyed him accordingly until 
she had received the royal command, receiving moneys, 
giving her recfipt for the same, and generally occupying 
the unquestioned position of mistress of his house. 

" We can well beliL've it," said the king drily. " And 
now. Marquis, what have you to answer to all this ? " 

" I will answer prtsently," replied MorcHa, who 
trembled with rage, " First suffer tliat my advocate 
cross-examine this woman." 

So the advocate cross-examined, though it caimot 
be said that he had the better of Betty. First he 
questioned her as to her statement that she was of 
ancient and gentle family, whereon Betty overwhelmed 
tlie coxul witli a list of her ancestors, the first of whom, 
a certain Sieur Dene de Dene, had come to England 
with the Norman Duke, William the Conqueror. After 
him, so she still swore, the said Denes de Dene had 
nsen to great rank and power, having been the 
favourites ol tlie kings of England, and fought for 
them generation after generation. 

By slow degrees she came down to tlie Wars of the 
1, in which she said her grandfather had been 
attainted for his loyalty, and lost his land and titles, 
K that her father, whose only child she was — being 
now t\\e representative of the noble family, Dene d« 
Dene — fell into poverty and a humble place in life. 
However, he married a lady of even more distinguished 
race than Ills own, a direct defendant of a noble 
S.xxon family, far more ancient in blond than the 
upstart Nocmaos. At this point, while Peter and 
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. Haigaret listened amazed, at a hint from the qaeen, 
the bewildered court interfered throng the head 
alcalde, praying her to cease from the history of her 
descent, which they took for granted was as noble as 
any in England. 

Next she was examined as to her relations with 
Morella in Lcmdon, and told the tale of his wooing 
with so much detail and imaginative power that in 
the end that also was left miiinished. So it was with 
everythii^. Qever as Morella's advocate might be, 
sometimes in English and sometimes in the Spanish 
tongue, Betty overwhelmed him with words and apt 
answers, until, able to make nothing of her, the poor 
man sat down wiping his brow and cursing her beneath 
his breath. 

Then the secretaries were swom, and after them 
various members of Morella's household, who, although 
somewhat unwillingly, confirmed all that Betty had 
said as to his embracing her with hfted veil and the 
rest. So at length Betty closed her case, reserving 
the right to address the court after she had heard that 
of the marquis. 

Now the king, queen, and their assessors consulted 
for a Uttle while, for evidently there was a division of 
opinion among them, some thinking that the case should 
be stopped at once and referred to another tribunal, and 
others that it should go on. At length the queen was 
heard to say that at least the Marqius of Morella 
should be allowed to make his statement, as he might 
be able to prove that all this story was a fabrication, 
and that he was not even at Granada at the time when 
the mairiage was alleged to have taken place. 

The king and the alcaldes assenting, the marquis 
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was sworn and told his story, admitting that it was 
not one which he was proud to repeat in pubUc. He 
narnited how he had first met Margaret, Betty, and 
Peter at a pubUc ceremony in London, and had then 
and there fallen in love with Margaret, and accompanied 
her home to the honse of her father, the merchant 
John Castell. 

Subsequently he discovered that this Caatell, who 
had fled from Spain with his father in childhood, was 
that lowest of mankind, an anconverted Jew who 
posed as a Christian (at this statement there was a 
eat sensation in court, and the queen's face hardened). 
though it is true that he had married a Christian 
idy, and that his daughter had been baptized and 
brought up as a Christian, of which faith she was a 
loyal member. Nor did she know — as he l)e]ieved — 
t her father remained a Jew, since, otherwise, be 
Id not have continued to seek her as liis wife. Their 
[ajesties would be aware, he went on, that, owing 
'to rt-asons with which they were acquainted, he bad 
of getting at the truth of these matters con- 
cerning the Jews in England, as to which, indeed, he 
already written to them, although, owing to his 
ipwrcck and to the prcssiu-c of his pri\*ate aJIairs, he 
not yet made his report on his embassy in person. 
Continuing, he said that he admitted that he had 
made love to the serving-woman, Betty, in order to 
gain access to Margaret, whose father mistrusted him, 
knowing something of his mission. She was a person 
of no character. 

Here Betty rose and said in a clear voice : 
" I declare the Marquis of Morella to be a knave and 
a liar. There is more good character la my Uttic finger 
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than in his whole body, and," she added, " than in 
that of his mother before him " — an aDusion at which 
the marquis flushed, while, satisfied for the present 
with this home-thrust, Betty sat down. 

He bad proposed to Margaret, but she was not 
willing to many him, as he found that she was affianced 
to a distant cousin of hers, the Senor Peter Brome, 
a swashbuckler who was in trouble for the killing of a 
man in London, as he bad killed the soldier of the 
Holy Hermandad in Spain. Therefore, in his despair, 
being deeply enamoured of her, and knowing that he 
could offer her great place and fortune, he conceived 
the idea of carrying her off, and to do so was obbged, 
much against his will, to abduct Betty also. 

So after many adventures they came to Granada, 
where he was able to show the Dona Margaret that the 
Senor Peter Brome was employing his imprisonment 
in making love to that member of his household, Inez, 
who had been spoken of, but now could not be found. 

Here Peter, who could bear this no longer, also 
rose and called him a har to his face, saying that if he 
had the opportimity he would prove it on his body, 
but was ordered by the king to sit down and be silent. 

Having been convinced of her lover's unfaithfulness, 
the marquis went on, the Dona Margaret had at length 
consented to become his wife on condition that her 
father, the Senor Brome, and her servant, Betty Dene, 
were allowed to escape from Granada 

" Where," remarked the queen, " you had no right 
to detain them. Marquis. Except, perhaps, the father, 
John Castell," she added significantly. 

Where, he admitted with sorrow, he had no right 
to detain them. 
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" Therefore," went on the queen acutely, " there 
5 no legal or moral consideration for tiiis alleged 
pomise of marriage," — a point at which the lawyers 
ddcd approvingly. 
I The marquis submitted that there was a considera- 
that at any rate the Dona Margaret wished it. 
1 the day arranged for the wedding the prisoners 
Fere let go, disguised as Moors, but he now knew that 
lUgh the trickery of the woman Inez, whom lie be- 
(vcd had been bribed by Castell and his fellow-Jews. 
ihc Dona Margaret escaped in place of her servant, 
Betty, with whom he subsequently went through 
the form of marriage, believing her to be Margau't. 

As regards tlic embrace before the ceremony, it 
took place in a shadowed room, and he thouRht that 
Hetty's face and hair must have been painted and 
dyed to resemble those of Margaret. For the rest, ha 
was certain that the ceremonial cup of wine that he 
drank before he led the woman to the altar was drugged, 
since he only remembered the marriage itself very 
dimly, and after that nothing at all until he woke upon 
the following morning with an aching brow to see 
Bftty sitting by him. As for the power of administra- 
tion which she produced, being perfectly mad at the 
time with rage and disappointment, and sure that il 
he stopped there any longer he should commit the 
crime of killing this woman wlio had deceived him so 
cruelly, be gave it that he might escape from her. 
Their Majesties would notice also that it was in favour 
of the Marchioness of Murella. As this marriage was 
null and void, there was no Marchioness of Morella. 
Therefore, the document was mill and void also. That 
was the truth, and all he had to say. 
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CHAPTER XXn 

THE DOOM OP JOHN CASTELL 

His evidence finished, the Marquis of Morella sat 
down, whereon, the king and queen having whispered 
together, the head alcalde asked Betty if she had any 
questions to put to him. She rose with much dignity, 
and through her interpreter said in a quiet voice : 

" Yes, a great many. Yet she would not debase 
herself by asking a single one until the stain which he 
had cast upon her was washed away, which she thought 
could only be done in blood. He had alleged that she 
was a woman of no character, and he had further alleged 
that their marriage was null and void. Being of the 
sex she was, she could not ask him to make good his 
assertions at the sword's point, therefore, as she 
believed she had the right to do according to all the 
laws of honour, she asked leave to seek a champion 
— if an unfriended woman could find one in a strange 
land — to uphold her fair name against this base and 
cruel slander." 

Now, in the silence that followed her speech, Peter 
rose and said : 

" I ask the permission of your Majesties to be that 
champion. Yom Majesties will note that according 
to his own story I have sufiered from this marquis the 
bitterest wioi^ that one man can receive at the hands 
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of another. Also, he has lied in saying that I am not 
true to my affianced lady, the Dona Margaret, and 
surely I have a right to avenge the Ue upon him. 
Lastly, I declare that I believe the Seiiora Betty to be 
a good and upright woman, upon whom no shadow 
of shame has ever fallen, and, as her countryman and 
relative, I desire to uphold her good name before all 
the world. I am a foreigner here with few friends, or 
none, yet I cannot believe that your Majesties will 
withhold from me the right of battle which all over the 
world in such a case one gentleman may demand of 
another. I challenge the Marquis of Morella to mortal 
combat without mercy to the fallen, and here is the 
proof of it." 

Then, stepping across the open space before the bar, 
he drew the leathern gauntlet oil his hand and threw 
it straight into MorcUa's face, thinking that after such 
an insult he could not choose but fight. 

With an oath Morella snatched at his sword ; but. 
before he could draw it, officers of the court threw 
themselves on him, and the lung's stem voice was 
heard commanding them to cease their brawling in the 
royal presences. 

" I ask your pardon. Sire," gasped Morclla. " but 
you have seen wlint this Englishman did to me, a 
grandee of Spain." 

" Yes," broke in the queen, " but we have also 
heard what you, a grandee of Spain, did to this gentle 
man of England, and the charge you brotight against 
him, which, it seems, the Dona Margaret does 
bcheve." 

" In truth, no. your Majesty," said Margaret, 
me be sworn also, and I can explain muclki ^ NJtciX ^dM& 
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marquis has told to you. I never wished to marry 

him or any man, save this one," and she touched Peter 

on the ann, " and anything that he or I may have 

done, we did to escape the evil net in which we were 

snared." 

" We beUeve it," answered the queen with a smile, 
then fell to consulting with the king and the alcaldes. 

For a long time they debated in voices so low that 
ncme could hear what they said, looking now at one 
and now at another of the parties to this strange suit, 
Also, some priest was called into their council, which 
Margaret thought a bad omen. At length they made 
up their minds, and in a low, quiet voice and measiu-ed 
words her Majesty, as Queen of Castile, gave the 
judgment of them all. Addressing herself first to 
Morella, she said : 

" My lord Marquis, you have brought very grave 
charges against the lady who claims to be your wife, 
and the Englishman whose affianced bride you admit 
you snatched away by fraud and force. This gentle- 
man, on his own behalf and on behalf of these ladies, 
has challenged you to a combat to the death in a fashion 
that none can mistake. Do you accept his challenge ? " 

'* I would accept it readily enough, your Majesty," 
answered Morella in sullen tones, " since heretofore 
none have doubted my courage ; but I must remember 
that I am " — and he paused, then added — " what your 
Majesties know me to be, a grandee of Spain, and some- 
thing more, wherefore it is scarcely lawful for me to 
cross swords with a Jew-merchant's clerk, for that 
was this man's high rank and office in England." 

" You could cross them with me on your ship, the 
San Antonio," exclaimed Peter bitteiiy, " why then 
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' are you ashamed to finish what you were not ashamed 
to begin ? Moreover, I tell you that in love or war 
I hold myself the equal of any woman-thiel and bastard 
m this kingdom, who am one of a name that has beeo 
honoured in my own." 

Now again the king and queen spoke together of 
this question of rank — no small one in that age and 
country. Then Isabella said : 

" It is true that a grandee of Spain cannot be asked 
to meet a simple foiei^ gentleman in single combat. 
Therefore, since he has thought fit to raise it, we uphold 
the objection of the Marquis of Morella, and declare 
that this challenge is not binding on his honour. Yet 
we note his willingness to accept the same, and are 
prepared to do what we can to make the matter easy. 
) that it may not be said that a Spaniard, who has 
rrotight wrong to an EngUshman, and been asked 
openly to make the amend of arms in the presence of 
liis sovereigns, was debarred from so doing by the acci- 
dent of his rank. Senor Peter Brome, if you will 
receive it at our hands, as others of your nation have 
\>een proud to do. we propose, believing you to be a 
I brave and loyal man of gentle birth, to confer upon 
I the knighthood of the Order of St. James, and 
hereby and therein tlic right to consort with as equal, 
or to fight -as equal, any noble of .Spain, unless he 
should be of the right blood-roya], to which place 
we think the most puissant and excellent Marquis 
of Morella lays no claiin." 

" I thank your Majesties," said Peter, astonished, 
" for the honour that you would do to me, which, bad 

tnot been for the fact that my fatlier chose the wrong 
le un Boswortli Field, bdng of a race sonwwbat 
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obstinate in the matter of loyalty, I shonld not have 
needed to accept from yoiir Majesties. As it is I am 
very grateful, since now the noble marquis need not 
feel debased in settling our long quanel as he woold 
desire to do." 

" Come hither and kneel down, Senor Peter Brome," 
said the queen when he had finished speaking. 

He obeyed, and Isabella, borrowing his sword from 
the king, gave him the accolade by striking him thrice 
upon the right shoulder and saying : 

" Rise, Sir Peter Brome, Knight of the most noble 
Order of Saint lago, and by creation a Don of Spain." 

He rose, he bowed, retreating backwards as was the 
custom, and thereby nearly falling off the dais, which 
some people thought a good omen for Morella. As he 
went the king aaid : 

" Our Marshal, Sir Peter, will arrange the time and 
manner of your comhat with the marquis as shall be 
most convenient to you both. Meanwhile, we com- 
mand you both that no unseemly word or deed should 
pass between you, who must soon meet face to face to 
abide the judgment of God in battle d I'outrance. 
Rather, since one of you must die so shortly, do we 
entreat you to prepare your souls to appear before 
His judgment-seat. We have spoken." 

Now the audience appeared to think that the court 
was ended, for many of them began to rise ; but the 
queen held up her hand and said : 

" There remain other matters on which we must 
give judgment. The senora here," and she pointed 
to Betty, " asks that her marriage should be declared 
valid, or so we understand, and the Marquis of Morella 
asks that his marriage with the said senora should be 
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ed void, or so we understand. Now this is a 
question over which we claim no power, it having to 
do with a sacrament of the Church. Therefore wc 
leave it to his Holiness the Pope in person, or by his 
legate, to decide according to his wisdom in such manner 
as may seem best to him, if the parties concerned should 
choose to lay their suit before him. Meanwhile, we 
declare and decree that the seiiora, bom EHzabeth 
Dene, shall everywhere throughout our dominions, 
until or unless his Holiness the Pope shall decide to 
tlie contrary, be received and acknowledged as the 
Marchioness of Morella, and that during his lifetime 
her reputed husband shall make due provision for her 
maintenance, and tiiit after his death, should no 
decision have been come to by the court of Rome upon 
suit, she shall inherit and enjoy tliat proportioa 

his lands and property which belongs to a wife 
ler the laws of this realm." 

Now, while Betty bowed her thanks to their Majesties 
the jeweb on her bodice rattled, and Morella 
scowled till his face looked as black as a thimder-cloud 
above the mountains, (he audience, whispering to each 
other, once more rose to disperse. Again the qtieen 
held up her hand, for tlic judgment was not yet finished. 

" Wc have a question to ask of the galbnt Sir Peter 
Brome and the Dona Margaret, his aihanced. Is it 
,Still their desire to take each other in marriage ? " 

Now Peter looked at Margaret, and Jlargaret looked 
ftt Peter, and there was that in their eyes wliich both 
of them understood, for he answered in a clear voice : 

" Your Majesty, that is the dearest wish of both of 
us." 

Tlic queen smiled a little, then asVftd'. 
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" And do you, Senor John Castell, consent and 
allow your daughter's marriage to this knight ? " 

" I do, indeed," he answered gravely. " Had it 
not been for this man here," and he glanced with 
bitter hatred at Morella, " they would have been united 
long ago, and to that end," he added with meaning, 
" such little property as I possessed has been made 
over to trustees in England for their benefit and that 
of their children. Therefore I am henceforward de- 
pendent upon their charity." 

" Good," said the queen, " Then one question 
remains to be put, and only one. Is it your wish, 
both of you, that you should be wed before the single 
combat between the Marquis of Morella and Sir Peter 
Brome ? Rememb^-, Dona Margaret, before you 
answer, that in this event you may soon be made a 
widow, and that if you postpone the ceremony you 
may never be a wife." 

Now Margaret and Peter spoke a few words together, 
then the former answered for them both. 

" Should my lord fall," she said in her sweet voice 
that trembled as she uttered the words, " in either case 
my heart will be widowed and broken. Let me live 
out my days, therefore, bearing his name, that, 
knowing my deathless giief, none may thenceforth 
trouble me with their love, who desire to remain his 
bride in heaven." 

" Well spoken," said the queen. " We decree that 
here in our cathedral of SeviUe you twain shall be wed 
on the same day, but before the Marquis of Morella 
and you. Sir Peter Brome, meet in single combat. 
Further, lest harm should be attempted against either 
of you," and she looked sideways at Morella, " you. 
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1 Margaret, shall be my guest until you letive 
tay care to become a bride, and you, Sir Peter, shall 
letum to lodge in the prison whence you came, but 
rith liberty to see whom you will, and to go when 
nd where you will, but under our protection, lest 
me attempt should be made on you." 
She ceased, whereon suddenly the king b^an speak- 
; in his sharp, thin voice, 

' Ha%'ing settled these matters of chivalry and mar- 

" riage," he said, " there remains another, which I wiU 

not leave to the gentle lips of our sovereign Lady, that 

has to do with somctliing higher tlian either of them — 

namely, the eternal welfare of men's souls, and of the 

Church of Christ on earth. It has been declared to us 

that the man yonder, John Castell, merchant of London, 

1 that accursed thing, a Jew, who for the sake of gain 

s all his life feigned to be a Christian, and, as such, 

iceivcd a Christian woman into marriage ; Uiat he 

, moreover, of our subjects, having been bom in 

in, and therefore amenable to the civil and spiritual 

"jurisdiction of this realm." 

He paused, while Margaret and Peter sfired at each 
other affrighted. Only Castell stood silent and 
unmoved, though he guessed what must follow better 
than either of them. 

" We judge him not," went on the king, " who claim 
no authority in such high matters, but we do what we 
must do — we commit him to the Holy Inquisition, 
there to take his trial I " 

Now Margaret cried aloud. Peter stared about 

him as though (or help, which lie knew could never 

^XMne, feding more afraid than ever he had been in all 

mb life, and for the first time that day Morella smUed. 
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At least he would be rid of one enemy. But Castdl 
went to Hai^^aret and kissed hei tenderly. Then he 
shook Peter by the hand, saying : 

" Kill that thief," and he looked at Morella, " as I 
know you will, and would if there were ten as bad at 
his back. And be a good husband to my girl, as I 
know you will also, for I shall ask an account of you 
of these matters when we meet where there is neither 
Jew nor Christian, priest nor king. Now be silent, 
and bear what must be borne as I do, for I have a 
word to say before I leave you and the world. 

" Your Majesties, I make no plea for myself, find 
when I am questioned before your Inquisition the task 
will be easy, for I desire to hide nothing, and will tell 
the truth, though not from fear or because I shrink 
from pain. Your Majesties, you have told us that 
these two, who, at least, are good enough Christians 
from their birth, shall be wed. I would ask you if any 
spiritual crime, or supposed crime, of mine will be 
allowed to work their separation, or to their detriment 
in any way whatsoever," 

" On that point," answered the queen quickly, as 
though she wished to get in her words before the king 
or any one else could speak, " you have our royal word, 
John Castell. Your case is apart from their case, and 
nothing of which you may be convicted shall affect 
them in person or," she added slowly, " in property." 

" A large promise," muttered the king. 

" It is my promise," she answered decidedly, " and 
it shall be kept at any cost. These two shall marry, 
and if Sir Peter Uves through the fray they shall depart 
from Spain unharmed, nor shall any fresh charge be 
brought against them in any court of the realm, nor 
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^Bthatl they be persecuted or proceeded against in any 
^B other realm or on the high seas at our instance or that 
^L of our ofRccrs. Let my words be written down, and 
^Bone copy of them signed and filed and another copy 
^Hgiven to the Dona Margaret." 

^f " Your Majesty," said Castell, " I thank you, and 
now, if die 1 must, I shall die happy. Yet I make 
bold to tell you that had you not spoken them it was 
my puqiose to kill myself, here before your eyes, since 
that is a sin for which none can be asked to suffer save 
the sinner. Also, I say that this Inquisition which 
you have set up shall cat out tlic heart of Spain and 
bring her greatness to the dust of death. The torture 
and the misery of those Jews, than whom you have 
no better or more faithful subjects, shall be avisiged 
on the heads of your children's children for so long as 
their blood endures." 

tHe finished speaking, and, while something that 
Bounded like a gasp of fear rose from that crowded 
court as the meaning of tZasf toll's bold words came home 
to his auditors, the crowd behind him separated, and 
there appeared, walking two by two. a file of masked 

Kind hooded monks and a guard of soldiers, all of whom 
doubtless were in waiting. They came to John Castell, 
they touched him on the shoulder, they closed around 
him. liiding him as it were from the world, and in the 
midst of them he vanished away. 



k 



Peter's memories of that strange day in the Alcazar 
it Seville always rcroained somewhat dim and blurred. 
t was not wonderful. Within the space of a few hours, 
he had hem tried for his hfc and acquitted. He had 
seen Betty, transformed from a. Viiim\>\it wstolV'**'*^ 
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into a magnificent and glittering marchioness, as a 
chrysalis is transformed into a butterfly, urge her 
strange suit against the husband who bad tricked her, 
and whom she had tricked, and, for the while at any 
rate, more than hold her own, thanks to her ready wit 
and native strength of character. 

As her champion, and that of Margaret, he had 
challenged Morella to a single combat, and when his 
defiance was refused on the ground of bis lack of rank, 
by the favour of the great Isabella, who wished to use 
him as her instrument, doubtless because of those 
secret ambitions of Morella's which Margaret had re- 
vealed to her, he had been suddenly advanced to the 
high station of a Knight of the Order of St. James of 
Spain, to which, although he cared little for it, other- 
wise he might vainly have striven to come. 

More, and better far, the desire of his heart would at 
length be attained, for now it was granted to him to 
meet his enemy, the man whom he hated with just 
cause, upon a fair field, without favour shown to one or 
the other, and to fight him to the death. He had been 
promised, further, that within some few days Mar- 
garet should be given to him as wife, although it wdl 
might be that she would keep that name but for a 
single hour, and that until then they both should dwell 
safe from Morella's violence and treachery ; also that, 
whatever chanced, no suit should lie against them in 
any land for anght that they did or had done in Spain. 

Lastly, when all seemed safe save for that chance of 
war, whereof, having been bred to such things, he took 
but little count ; when his cup, emptied at length of 
mire and sand, was brimming full with the good red 
wine of battle and of love, when it was at his very lips 
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M;d, Fate had tumpd it to poison and to gall. 
IstcU, his bride's father, and the man he loved, had 
1 haled to the vaults of the Inquisition, whence he 
V well he would come (orth but once more, dressed 
b a yellow robe " relaxed to the civil aim," to perish 
wly in the fires o£ the Queraadero, the place of 
■ning of heretics. 
I What would his conquest over Morella avail if 
avcn should give him power to conquer ? Wliat 
nd of a bridal would that be which was sealed and 
msecrated by the death of the bride's father in the 
rturing fires of tlic Inquisition ? How would they 
r get the smell of the smoke of that sacrifice out of 
eir nostrils ? Castcll was a brave man ; no torments 
-ould make him recant. It was doubtful even If he 
would be at the pains to denj' his faith, he who had 
only been baptized a airistian by lijs father for the 
sake of pohcy, and suffered the fraod to continue for 
the purposes of his business, and that he might win and 
keep a Christian wife. No, Castell was doomed, and 

t could no more protect him from priest and king 
n a dove can protect its nest from a pair of hungry 
^ines. 
Oh that last scene ! Never could Peter forget it 
while he hved — the vast, fretted hall with its painted 

(dies and marble columns ; the rays of the afternoon 
in piercing the window-places, and streaming like 
oodon to the black robes of the monks as, with their 
«y, they vanished back into the arcade wlicrc they 
id lurked ; Margaret's wild cry and ashen [ace as 
r father was torn away from her, and she sank 
inting on to Betty's bejon-elled bosom : the cruel 
sneer on MoreUa's Ups ; the kmg,'s ^^:ax&. sniiw. *^^ 
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Castell, surrounded by 1 
ing into the blackness of 
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CHAPTER XXIII 



FATHER HENBIQUES AND THE BAKER S OVEN 

" A WKKK had gone by. Margaret was in the palace, 
where Pctt-r had been to see her twice, and found her 
broken-hearted. Even the fact that they were to 
^bbe wed upon the following Saturday, the day fixed 
^■Qso for the combat between Peter and MnrcIU, brought 
^■kt no joy or conflation. For on the next day, the 
^^Bunday. there was to be an " Act of Faith." an auto- 
^Pb-/^ in Seville, when ^vicked heretics, such as Jews, 
^^Koors. and persons who had spoken bla.'iphemy, were 
to suffer for their crimes — some by fire on the Quema- 
dero, or place of burning, outside the city ; some by 
making public confession of their grievous sin before 
they were carried off to perpetiul and solitary* im- 
prisonment ; somo by being garotlcd before their bodies 
were given to the flames, and so forth. In this cere- 
ntony it was known that John Castell had been doomed 
play a leading part. 

J her knees, with tears and beseechings, Margaret 
i prayed the queen for mercy. Rut in this matter 
■ tears produced no more effect upon the heart 
[ Isabella than does water dripping on a diamond, 
jitle enough in other ways, where qcestioas of the ' 
lith were concerned she had the craft of a fox and 
! cruelty of a tiger. She was cvcti 'vftiai^jxM*. -WLSia. 
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Margaret. Had not enough been done for her ? she 
asked. Had she not even passed her royal word ttat 
no steps should be taken to deprive the accused of such 
property as he might own in Spain if he were found 
guilty, and that none of those penalties which, accord- 
ing to law and custom fell upon the children of such 
infamous persons, should attach to her, Maigaret ? 
Was she not to be publicly married to her lover, and, 
should he survive the combat, allowed to depart with 
him in honour without even being asked to see her 
father expiate his iniquity ? Surely, as a good Chris- 
tian she should rejoice that he was given this oppor- 
tunity of reconciling his soul with God and be made 
an example to others of his accursed faith. Was she 
then a heretic also ? 

So she stormed on, till Margaret crept from her 
presence wondering whether this creed could be right 
that would force the child to inform against and bring 
the parent to torment. Where were such things 
written in the sayings of the Saviour and His Apostles ? 
And if they were not written, who had invented them ? 

" Save him ! — save him ! " Margaret had gasped 
to Peter in despair. " Save him, or I swear to you, 
however much I may love you, however much we may 
seem to be married, never shall you be a husband to 
me." 

" That seems hard," rephed Peter, shaking his 
head mournfully, " since it was not I who gave him 
over to these devils, and probably the end of it would 
be that I should share his fate. Still, I will do what 
a man can." 

" No, no," she cried in despair; " do nothing that 
will bring you into danger." 
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But he had gone without waiting for her 
[answer. 



r It w-is night, and Peter sat in a secret room in a 
certain baker's shop in Seville. There wt're present 
there besides himself the Fray Henriques — now a 

I secretary to the Holy Inquisition, but disguised as a 
layman — the woman Inez, the agent Bernaldez, and 
0lte old Jew, Israel ol Granada. 
- " I have brought him here, never mind how," Inex was 
nying, pointing to Henriques. " A risky and disagrce- 
iWe business enough. And now what is the use of it ? " 
" No use at all," answered the Fray coolly, " except 
to niP wlio pocket my ten gold pieces." 

" A thousand doubloons if our friend escapes safe 
and sound," put in the old Jew Israel. "God in 
Heaven I think of it, a thousand doubloons." 
The secretary's eyes gleamed hungrily. 
" I could do with them well enough," he answered, 
" and hell could spare one filthy Jew for ten years or 
so, but I see no way. What I do .sec, is that probably 
all of you will join him. It is a great crime to try to 
timper with a servant of the Holy Office." 

^B(rrnaldcz turned white, and the old Jew bit his 
iU ; but Iner. tapped tht priest upon the shoulder. 
" Are you thinking of betraying us ? " she asked 
in her gentle voice, " Look liere, friend. I have some 
knowledge of poisons, and I swear to you that if you 
attempt it, you shall die wittitn a week, tied in a double 
knot, and never know whence the dose came. Or 
I can bewitch you, I, who have not Uved a dozen years 
among the Moors (or nothing, so that your head swells 
and your body wastes, and you attet bl2&\)D«coS!c%,' 
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knowing what you say, until for very shame's sake 

tliey toast you among the faggots also." 

" Bewitch me I " answered Henriques with a shiver. 
" You have done that akeady, or I should not be here." 

" Then, if you do not wish to be in another place 
before your time," went on Inez, still tapping his 
shoulder gently, " think, think ! and find a way, worthy 
servant of the Holy Office." 

" A thousand doubloons ! — a thousand gold doub- 
loons ! " croaked old Israel, " or if you fail, sooner or 
later, tfiis month or next, this year or next, death — 
death as slow and cruel as we can make it. Tliere are 
two Inquisitions in Spain, holy Father; but one of 
them does its business in the dark, and your name is 
on its ledger." 

Now Henriques was very frightened, as well he 
might be with all those eyes glaring at him. 

" You need fear nothing," he said, " I know the 
devilish power of your league too well, and that, if I 
kill you all, a hundred others I have never seen or 
heard of would dog me to my death, who have taken 
your accursed money." 

" I am glad that you understand at last, dear friend." 
said the soft, mockuig voice of Inez, who stood behind 
the monk hke an evil genius, and again tapped him 
affectionately on the shoulder, this time with the 
bare blade of a poniard. " Now be quick with that 
plan of yours. It grows late, and all holy people 
should be abed." 

" I Iiave none. I defy you," he answered furiously. 

" Very well, friend — very well ; then I will say 
good night, or rather farewell, since I am not likely 
to meet you again in lliis world." 
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" Where are you going ? " he asked anxiously. 
" Oh ! to the palace to meet the Marquis of Morella 
id a friend of his, a relation indeed. Look you here, 
have had an offer of pardon for my part in that 
iage if I can prove that a certain base priest knew 
at he was perpetrating a fraud. Well, I can prove 
you may remember that you wrote me a note — 
id, if I do, wliat happens to such a priest who chances 
have incurred the hatred of a grandee of Spain and 
of his noble relation ? " 

" I am an officer of the Holy Inquisition ; no one 
dare touch me," he gasped. 

" Oh I I think that there are some who would take 
the risk. For instance — the king." 

Fray Henriques sank back in his chair. Now he 
understood whom Inez me.int by the noble relative 
of Morella, understood also that he had been trapped. 
" On Sunday morning," he began in a hollow 
>per, " the procession will be formed, and wind 
ugh the streets of the rity to the theatre, where 
le sermon will be preached before those who are 
relaxed proceed to the Quemadero. About eight 
o'clock it turns on to the quay for a Uttic way only, 
and here will be but fi-w spectators, since the view 
of the pageant is bad. nor is the road guarded there. 
Now, if a dozen detennincd men were waiting disguised 
as peasants with a boat at hand, perhaps they 

might " and he paused. 

Then Peter, who had been watching and listening 
all tliis play, spoke for the first lime, asking : 
" In such an event, reverend Sir, how would those 
[eterrained men know which was the victim that they 
sought ? " 
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" The heretic John Castell," he answered, " will be 
seated on an ass, clad in a xamarra of sheepskin painted 
with fiends and a likeness of his own head burning — 
very well done, for I, who can draw, had a hand in 
it. Also, he alone will have a rope round his neck, 
by which he may be known." 

" Why will he be seated on an ass ? " asked Peter 
savagely. " Because you have tortured him so that 
he cannot walk ? " 

" Not so — not so," said the Dominican, shrinking 
from those fierce eyes. " He has never been ques- 
tioned at all, not a single turn of the mancuerda, I 
swear to you. Sir Knight. What was the use. since 
he openly avbws himself an accursed Jew ? " 

" Be more gentle in your talk, friend," broke in 
Inez, with her familiar tap upon the shoulder. " There 
are those here who do not think so ill of Jews as you 
do in your Holy House, but who understand how to 
apply the mancuerda, and can make a very serviceable 
rack out of a plank and a pulley or two such as lie in 
the next room. Cultivate coiutesy, most learned 
priest, lest before you leave this place you should add 
a cubit to your stature." 

" Go on," growled Peter. 

" Moreover," added Fray Henriques shakily, " orders 
came that it was not to be done. The Inquisitors 
thought otherwise, as they beheved— doubtless in 
error — that he might have accomphces whose names 
he would give up ; but the orders said that as he 
had lived so long in England, and only recently 
travelled to Spain, he could have none. There- 
fore he is sound — sound as a bell ; never before, 
I am told, has an impenitent Jew gone to the stake in 
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good case, however worthy and worshipful he 
ht be." 

So much the better for you, if you do not lie." 
iwered Peter. " Continue ! " 
" There is nothing more to say, except that I shall 
be walking near to him with the two guards, and, of 
course, if he were snatched away from us, and there 
vfvTt no boats handy in which to pursue, wc could not 
help it, could we ? Indeed, we priests, who arc men o( 
:, might even fly at the sight of cruel violence." 
" I should advise you to ily fast and far," said 
But, Inez, what hold have you on this 
id of yours ? He will trick everybody." 
A thousand doubloons — a thousand doubloons I " 
ittered old Israel like a sleepy parrot. 
" He may think to screw more than that out of the 
■cases of some of us, old man, Come, Inez, you arc 
ick at this game. How can we best hold him to 
word ? " 

" Dead. I think." broke in Bemaldez. who knew his 
iger as the partner and relative of Castell, and the 
linal owner of the ship Margaret in which it was 
■posed that he should escape. " We know all that 
le can tell, and if v<-c let him go he will betray us soon 
or late. Kill him out of the way, I say, and bum his 
body in the oven," 
Now Henriques fell upon his knees, and with groans 
tears began to implore mercy. 
Why do you complain so 7 " asked Inez, watching 
him with reflective eyes. " Tlie end would be much 
gentler than that which you righteous folk mete out to 
ly more honest men. yes, and women too. For my 
I think that Che SeSor Bemaldei <eyj<a» %«]& 
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counsel. Better that you should die, who are but <me, 
than all of us and others, for you will understand 
that we cannot trust you. Has any one got a rope ? " 

Now Henriques grovelled on the ground before her, 
kissing the hem of her robe, and praying her in the name 
of all the saints to show pity on one who had been 
betrayed into this danger by love of her. 

" Of money you mean, Toad," she answered, kicking 
him with her shppered foot. " I had to hsten to your 
talk of love while we journeyed together, and before, 
but here I need not, and if you speak of it again you 
shall go Uving into that baker's oven. Oh I you have 
forgotten it, but I have a long score to settle with you. 
You were a familiar of the Holy Office here at Seville 
— ^were you not ? — before Morella promoted you to 
Motril for your zeal, and made you one of his chap- 
lains ? Well, I had a sister." And she knelt down 
and whispered a name into his ear. 

He uttered a sound — it was more of a scream than 
a gasp. 

" I had nothing to do with her death," he protested. 
" She was brought within the walls of the Holy House 
by some one who had a grudge against her and bore 
false witness." 

" Yes, I know. It was you who had the grudge, 
you snake-souled rogue, and it was you who gave the 
false witness. It was you, also, who but the other 
day volunteered the corroborative evidence that was 
necessary 2igainst Castell, saying that he had passed 
the Rood at your house in Motril without doing it 
reverence, and other things. It was you, too, who 
urged your superiors to put him to the question, 
e you said be was rich and had rich friends, and 
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much money could be wrung out of him and them, 
whereof you were to get your share. Oh I yes, my 
information is good, is it not ? Even what passes 
in the dungeons of the Holy House comes to the ears 
of the woman Inez. Well, do you still think that 
baker's oven too hot for you ? " 

By this time Henriques was speechless with terror. 
There he knelt upon the floor, glaring at this soft- 
voiced, remorseless woman who had made a tool and 
a fool of him ; who had beguiled him there that night, 
and who hated him so bitterly and with so just a 
cause. Peter was speaking now. 

" It would be better not to stain our hands with 
the creature's WckkI," he said. " Ciiged rats give 
little sport, and he might be tracked. For my part, 
I would leave bis judgment to God. Have you no 
other way. Inez ? " 

She thought a while, then prodded the Fray Hen- 
riques with her foot, saj-ing : 

Get up, sainted secretary to the Holy Office, and 
do a little writing, which will be easy (o you. See, 
'liere are pens and paper. Now I'U dictate : 

' Most Adorable Inez. 

" ' Your dear message has reached me safely 
bere in this accursed Holy House, where we lighten 
heretics of their sins to the benefit of their souls, and 
of their goods lo the benefit of our own bodies 

cannot write it," groaned Henriques ; " it is 
rank heresy." 
" No, only the truth," answered Inez. 
" Heresy and the truth — well, they are often the 
'•ame thing. They would bum me few \X." 
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" That is just what many heretics have ni^ed. 
They have died gloriously for what they hold to be 
the truth, why should not you ? Listen," she went on 
more sternly. " Will you take your chance of buming 
on the Quemadero, which you will not do unless you 
betray us, or will you certainly bum more privately, 
but better, in a baker's oven, and within half an hour ? 
Ah ! I thought you would not hesitate. Continue 
your letter, most learned scribe. Are those words 
down ? Yes. Now add these : 

" ' I note all you tell me about the trial at the 
Alcazar l>efore their Majesties. I beheve that the 
Englishwoman will win her case. That was a very 
pretty trick that I played on the most noble marquis 
at Granada. Nothing neater was ever done, even in 
this place. Well, I owed him a long score, and I have 
paid him off in full. I should tike to have seen his 
exalted coimtenance when he surveyed the features 
of his bride, the waiting-woman, and knew that the 
mistress was safe away with another man. The 
nephew of the king, who would Uke himself to be king 
some day, married to an English waiting-woman I 
Good, very good, dear Inez. 

" ' Now, as regards the Jew, John Castell. I think 
that the matter may possibly be managed, provided 
that the money is all right, for, as you know, I do not 

work fornothing. Thus ' " And Inezdictated with 

admirable lucidity those suggestions as to the rescue 
of Castell, with which the reader is already acquEiinted, 
ending the letter as follows : 

" * These Inquisitors here are cruel beasts, though 
fonder of money than of blood ; for all their talk about 
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:al lor the Faith is so much wind behind the inouii- 
They care as much for the Faith as the moim- 

in cares for the wind, or, let us say, as I do. They 
wanted to torture the poor devil, thinking that he 
wuuld rain maravedis ; but I gave a hint in the right 
quarter, and their fun was stopped. Carissima, I 
must stop also ; it is my hour for duty, but 1 hope to 
meet you as arranged, and we will have a merry 
evening. Love to the newly married marquis, if you 
meet him, and to yourself you know how much. 
I " ■ Your 

" • Henriques. 

" ' PosTSCR[PTUM. — This position will scarcely be 
as remunerative as I hoped, so I am glad to be able to 
cam a little outside, enough to buy you a present 

lat will make your pretty eyes shine.' 

There I " said Inez mildly, " I think that covers 
everything, and would bum you three or four times 
over. Let me read it to see that it is plainly written 
and properly signed, for in such matters a good deal 
turns on handwriting. Yes. that will do. Now you 
understand, don't you. if anything goes wrong about 
ic matter we have been talking of — that is, if the 
irthy John Castell is not rescued, or a smell o( our 
ittlo plot should get into the wind — this letter goes 
at once to the right quarter, and a certain secretary 
will wish that he had never been bom. Man I " she 
added in a hissing whisper, " you shall die by 11 
■i my sister did." 

I " A thousand doubloons if the thing succeeds, 
you live to claim them," croaked old Israel, 
do not go back upon my word. D«a.\!i\ weA 
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and torture or a thousand doubloons. Now he knows 
our terms, blindfold him again, Senor Bemaldez, and 
away with him, for he poisons the air. But first you, 
Inez, be gone and lodge that letter where you know." 

That same night two cloaked figures, Peter and 
Bemaldez, were rowed in a little boat out to where 
the Margaret lay in the river, and, making her fast, 
slipped up the ship's side into the cabin. Here the 
stout EngUsh captain. Smith, was waiting for them, 
and so glad was the honest fellow to see Peter that 
he cast his arms about him and hugged him, for they 
had not met since that desperate adventure of the 
boarding of the San Antonio. 

" Is your ship fit for sea. Captain ? " asked Peter. 

" She will never be fitter," he answered. " When 
shall I get sailing orders ? " 

" When the owner comes aboard," answered Peter. 

" Then we shall stop here until we rot ; they have 
trapped him in their Inquisition. What is in your 
mind, Peter Brome ? — what is in your mind ? Is 
there a chance ? " 

" Aye, Captain, I think so, if you have a dozen 
fellows of the right English stuff between decks." 

" We have got that number, and one or two more. 
But what's the plan ? " 

Peter told him. 

" Not so bad," said Smith, slapping his heavy hand 
upon his knee ; " but risky — very risky. That Inez 
must be a good girl. I should like to marry her, not- 
withstanding her bygones." 

Peter laughed, thinking what an odd couple they 
would make. 
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" Hear the rest, then talk," he said. " See now I 

Saturday next Mistress Margaret and I are to 

■ married in the caUjedral ; then, towards sunset, 

the Marqui-s of Morclla and I run our course in the 

t bull-ring yonder, and you and half a dozen of 

■ men will be present. Now, I may conquer or 

[ may fail " 

' Never I — never I " said the captain. " I wouldn't 
jive a pair of old boots lor that fine Spaniard's chance 
4icn yuu get at him. Why, you will crimp htm like 
, cod-fish ! " 

" God knows I " answered Peter. " If I win, my 
Hfc and I make our adieux to their Majesties, and 
idc away to the quay, where tlie boat will be waiting. 
Jld you will row us on board the Margaret. If I 
ul. you will take up my body. and. accompanied by 
' widow, bring it in tiic same fashion on board the 
)iargarei, for I shall give it out that in this case I 
rlsh to be embalmed in wine and taken back to 
d for burial. In either event, you will drop 
■our ship a Uttle way down the river round the bend, 
tliat folk may think tliat you have sailed. In 
flie darkness you must work her back with the tide 
md lay her behind those old hulks, and if any ask 
•ou why. say that three of your men have not yet 
S)mc aboard, and that you have dropped back for 
, and wh.itever else you hke. Then, in case I 
fi not be aUve to guide you, you and ten or twcU-o 
f the best sailors will Innd at the spot that this gentle* 
1 will show you to-morrow, wearing Spanisli doaks 
> as not to attract attention, but being well armed 
mderneath them, Ukc idlers from some ship who had 
come ashore to see the show. 1 have told you how 
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you may know Master Castell. When you see him 
make a rush for him, cut down any that try to stop 
jfou, tumUe him into the boat, and row for your 
lives to the ship, which will slip her moorings and get 
up her canvas as soon as she sees you coming, and 
b^in to drop down the river with the tide and wind, 
if there is one. That is the plot, but God alone knows 
the end of it I which depends upon Him and the 
sailors. Will you play this game for the love of a 
good man and the rest of us ? If you succeed, you 
shall be rich for Ufe, all of you." 

" Aye," answered the captain, " and there's ray 
hand on it. So sure as my name is Smith, we will 
hook him oat of that hell if men can do it, and not 
for the money either. Why, Peter, we have sat here 
idle so long, waiting for you and our lady, that we 
shall be glad of the fun. At any rate, there will 
be some dead Spaniards before they have done with 
us, and, if we aie worsted, I'll leave the mate and 
enough hands upon the ship to bring her safe to Tilbury. 
But we won't be — ^we won't he. By this day week 
we will all be rolling homewards across the Bay with 
never a Spaniard within three hundred miles, you and 
your lady and Master Castell, too. I know it ! I 
tell you, lad, I know it 1 " 

" How do you know it ? " asked Peter curiously. 

" Because I dreamed it last night. I saw you and 
Mistress Margaret sitting sweet as sugar, with your 
arms around each other's middles, while I talked to 
the master, and the sun went down with the wind 
blowing stiff from sou-sou-west, and a gale threatening. 
I tell you that I dreamed it — I who am not given 
to dreams." 
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THE FALCON STOOPS 

It was the marringe d.iy of M.-irgarct and Peter. Clad 
in whit* armour that had betn sent to liini as a present 
from tile queen, a sign and a token of her good wi.'ihca 
his success in his combat with Morella, wearing the 
;ignia of a Knight of St. James hanging by a ribbon 
from his neck, his shield emblazoned with his coat 
of the stooping falcon, which appeared also upon 
the white cloak that hung from his shoulders, behind 
him a squire of high degree, who carried his plumed 
casque and lance, aad accompanied by an escort of 
the royal guards, Peter rode from his quarters in the 
.prison to the palace gates, and waited there as he 
.d been bidden. Presently they opened, and through 
seated on a palfrey, appeared Margaret, 
'Wonderfully attired in white and silver, but with her 
tl lifted so that her face could Ix seen. She was 
punioncd by a troop of maidens mounted, all of 
icm, on white horses, and at her side, almost out- 
lining her in glory of apparel, and attended by all 
icr household, rode Betty, Marchioness of Morella— 
at any rate for that present time. 

Although she could never be less than beautiful. 
it was 3 worn and pale Margaret who bowed her 
greetings to the bridegroom without those palace 
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gates. What wonder, since she knew that within 
a few hours his life must be set upon the hazard of a 
desperate fray. What wonder, since she knew that 
to-morrow her father was doomed to be burnt living 
upon the Quemadero. 

They met, they greeted ; then, with silver trumpets 
blowing before them, the ghttering procession wound 
its way through the narrow streets of Seville. But 
few words passed between them, whose hearts were 
too full for words, who had said all they had to say, 
and now abided the issue of events. Betty, however, 
whom many of the populace took for the bride, because 
her air was so much the happier of the two, would 
not be silent. Indeed she chid Margaret for her lack 
of gaiety upon such an occasion. 

" Oh, Betty ! — Betty ! " answered Margaret. " how 
can I be gay, upon whose heart lies the burden of 
to-morrow ? " 

" A pest upon the burden of to-morrow I " ex- 
claimed Betty, " The burden of to-day is enough for 
me, and that is not so bad to bear. Never shall we 
have another such ride as this, with all the world 
staring at us, and every woman in Seville envj'tng us 
and our good looks and the favour of the queen." 

" I think it is you they stare at and envy," said 
Margaret, glancing at the splendid woman at her side, 
whose beauty she knew well over-shadowed her own 
rarer loveliness, at any rate in a street pageant, as 
in the sunshine the rose overshadows the lily. 

" Well," answered Betty, " if so, it is because I 
put the better face on things, and smile even if my 
heart bleeds. At least, your lot is more hopeful than 
mine. If your husband has to fight to the death 
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iresently, so has mioe, and between ourselves I favour 
Peter's chance*. He is a very stubborn lighter, Peter, 
and wondfrlully strung — too stubborn and strong for 
any Spaniard." 

" Well, that is as it should be," said Margaret, 

smihng faintly, " seeing that Peter is your champion, 

id if he loses, you are stomped as a serving-girl. 

id a woman of no character." 

" A serving-girl I was, or something not far different." 

replied Betty in a reflective voice, " and my character 

is a matter between me and Heaven, though, alter 

all, it might scrape through where others fail to pass. 

So the-se things do not trouble me over much. What 

troubles rac is that if my cliampion wins he kilts my 

iband." 

You don't want him to be killed then ? " asked 

garct, -glancing at her. 

" No, I think not," answered Betty with a little 

.ke in her voice, and turning her head aside for a 

>ment. " I know he is a scoimdrel, but, you we, 

always liked this scoundrel, just as you always bated 

so I caimot help wisliing that he was going 

meet some one who hits a Uttlc less hard than 

. Also, if he dies, without doubt his hein wiU 

suits against me." 

At any rate your father is not going to be burnt 

lorrow," said Margaret to change tlie subject. 

lich, to tell the truth, was an awkward one. 

" No, CouMii, if my father had his dei<^rts, according 

all accounts, altliough tlie hnca^e tljal I gave of 

is true enough, doubtless he wa.i burnt long ago, 

still goes on burning — in Purgatory. I mean — 

>ugh God knows I wnold never bring a faggot to 
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his fire. But Master Castelt will not be burnt, so 
why fret about it." 

" What makes you say that ? " asked Margaret, 
who had not confided the details of a certain plot 
to Betty. 

" I don't know, but I am sure that Peter will get 
him out somehow. He is a very good stick to lean 
on, Peter, although he seems so hard and stupid and 
silent, which, after all, is in the nature of sticks. But 
look, there is the cathedral — is it not a fine place ? — 
and a great crowd of people waiting round the 
gate. Now smile. Cousin. Bow and smile as I do." 

They rode up to the great doors, where Peter, 
springing to the ground, assisted his bride from her 
palfrey. Then the procession formed, and they 
entered the wonderful place, preceded by vergeis 
with staves, and by acolytes, Margaret had nevK' 
visited it before, and never saw it again, but all hsr 
life the memory of it remained dear and vivid in her 
mind. The cold chill of the air within, the semi- 
darkness after the glare of the sunshine, the sevoi 
great naves, or aisles, stretching endlessly to right 
and left, the dim and towering roof, the pillars that 
sprang to it everywhere like huge forest trees 
aspiring to the skies, the solemn shadows pierced 
by lines of l^ht from the high-cut windows, the golden 
glory of the altars, the sounds of chanting, the sepul- 
chres of the dead — a sense of all these things rushed 
in upon her, overpowering her and stamping the 
picture of them for ever on her memory. 

Slowly they passed onward to the choir, and round 
it to the steps of the great altar of the chief chapel. 
Here, between the choir and the chapel, was gathered 
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tiie congregation — no smnll one — and here, side by 
side to the right and without the rails, in chairs of 
state, sat their Majesties nf Spain, who had chosen 
to grace this ceremony with their presence, More, 
the bride came, the queen Isabella, as a special act 
of grace, rose from her seat and, bending forward, 
kissed her on the cheek, while the choir sang and the 
noble music rolled. It was a splendid spectacle, tliis 
marriage of hers, celebrated in perhaps the most 
glorious fane in Europe. But even as Margaret 
noted it and watched the bisliops and priests decked 
with glittering crabroideries, summoned there to do 
her honour, as they moved to and fro in the mysterious 
iremonial of the Mass, she bethought her of other 
rites equally glorious th-it would take place on the 
morrow in the greatest square of Seville, where these 
came dignitaries would condemn fellow human beings 
perhaps among them her own father — to be married 
to the cruel Hamc. 

Side by side they knelt before the wondrous altar, 
iWhilc the inccnse-douds from the censers floated up 
one by one till they were lost in the gloom above, 
s the smoke of to-morrow's sacrifice would lose 
tsclf in the heavens, she and her husband, won at 
1st, won after so many perils, perhaps to be lost 
gain for ever before night fell upon the world. The 
iriests chanted, the gorgeous bishop bowed over them 
nd muttered the marriage service of their faith, the 
ing was set upon her li^md, the troths were pUghtcd, 
he benediction spoken, and they were man and wife 
tUl death should them part, that deatti which stood 
90 near to them in this hour of hfe fulhllcd. Then 
they two, who already that rooming had made con- 
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fession of their sins, kneeling altme^before the altar, 
ate of the holy Bread, seahng a mystery with a mysteiy. 

All was done and over, and rising, they tnmed aod 
stayed a moment band in hand while the sweet-vtuced 
choir sang some wondrous chant. Haigaret's eyes 
wandered over the congregation till presently they 
lighted upon the dark face of Morella, who stood apart 
a Uttle way, surrounded by his squires and gentlemen, 
and watched her. More, he came to her, and bowing 
low, whispered to her : 

"We are players in a strange game, my lady Ifaigaret, 
and what will be its end, I wonder ? Shall I be dead 
to-night, or you a mdow ? Aye, and where was its 
beginning ? Not here, I think. And where, oh 
where shall this seed we sow bear fruit ? Well, think 
as kindly of me as you can, since I loved you who love 
me not." 

And again bowing, first to her, then to Peter, he 
passed on, taking no note of Betty, who stood near, 
considering him with her large eyes, as though she 
also wondered what would be tiie end of all this 
play. 

Surrounded by their courtiers, the king and queen 
left the cathedral, and after them came the bridegroom 
and the bride. They mounted their horses and in 
the glory of the southern sunlight rode through the 
cheering crowd back to the palace and to the marriage 
toast, where their table was set but just below that 
of their Majesties. It was long and magnificent ; but 
little could they eat, and, save to pledge each other 
in the ceremonial cup, no wine passed their lips. At 
length some trumpets blew, and their Majesties rose, 
the king saying in his thin, clear voice that he would 
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iiat bid his guests farewell, since very shortly they 
would all meet again in another place, where the 
gallant bridegroom, a gentleman of England, would 
champion the cause of his relative and countrywoman 
against one of the first grandees of Spain whom she 
alleged had done her wrong. That fray, alas ! would 
be no pleasure joust, but to the death, for the feud 
between these knights was deep and bitter, and such 
were the conditions of their combat. He could not 
wish success to the one or to the other ; but of this 
he was sure, that in all Seville there was no heart that 
would not give equal honour to the conqueror and the 
conquered, sure also that both would bear themselves 
as became brave knights of Spain and England. 

Then the trumpets blew again, and the squires and 
gentlemen who were chosen to attend him came 
bowing to Peter, and saying that it was time for him 
to arm. Bride and bridegroom rose and, while all 
the spectators fell back out of hearing, but watching 
them with curious eyes, spoke some few words together. 
L " We part," said Peter, " and I know not what to 
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■ " Say nothing, husband," she answered him, " lest 
your words should weaken me. Go now, and bear you 
bravely, as you will for your own honour and that of 
England, and for mine. Dead or living you are my 
darling, and dead or Uving we shall meet once more 
and be at rest for aye. My prayers be with you. Sir 
Peter, my prayers and my eternal love, and may they 
bring strength to your arm and comfort to your heart." 
Then she, who would not embrace him before all 
^ose folk, curtseyed till her knee almost touched the 
"Oimd, while low he bent before her, a strange and 
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stately parting, or so thoi^ht that company ; and 
taking the hand of Betty, Margaret left him. 

Two hours had gone by. The Plaza de Totos, for 
the great square where tournaments were wont to be 
held was in the hands of those who prepared it for the 
auto-da-fi of the morrow, was crowded as it had seldom 
been before. This place was a huge amphitheatre — 
perchance the Romans built it — where all sorts of 
games were celebrated, among them the baiting of bulls 
as it was practised in those days, and other semi- 
savage sports. Twelve thousand people could sit upon 
the benches that rose tier upon tier around the vast 
theatre, and scarce a seat was empty. The arena 
itself, that was long enough for horses starting at 
either end of it to come to their full speed, was strewn 
with white sand, as it may have been in the days when 
gladiators fought there. Over the main entrance and 
opposite to the centre of the ring were placed the king 
and queen with their lords and ladies, and between 
them, but a Uttle behind, her face hid by her bridal 
veil, sat Margaret, upright and silent as a statue. 
Exactly in front of them, on the further side of the ring 
in a pavilion, and attended by her household, appeared 
Betty, guttering with gold and jewds, since she was 
the lady in whose cause, at least in name, this combat 
was to be fought A I'outrance. Quite unmoved she sat, 
and her presence seemed to draw every eye in that 
vast assembly which talked of her while it waited, 
with a sound like the sound of the sea as it murmurs 
on a beach at night. 

Now the trumpets blew, and silence fell, and then, 
preceded by heralds in golden tabards, Carlos, Marquis 
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of Morella, followed by his squires, rode into the ring 
through the great entrance. He bestrode a splendid 
black horse, and was arrayed in coal-black armour, 
while from his casque rose black ostrich plumes. On 
his shield, however, painted in scarlet, appeared the 
eagle crowned with the coronet of his rank, and beneath, 
the proud motto — " What I seize I tear," A splendid 
figure, he pressed his horse into the centre of the arena, 
then causing it to wheel round, pawing the air with its 
forel^[s. saluted their Majesties by raising his long, 
steel-tipped lance, while the multitude greeted him 
with a shout. This done, he and his company rode 
away to their station at the north end of the 
ring. 

Again the trumpets sounded, and a herald appeared, 
while after him, mounted on a white horse, and clad 
in his white armour that glistened in the sun, with 
white plumes rising from his casque, and on his shield 
the stooping falcon blaroned in gold with the motto 
of " For love and honour" beneath it, appeared the 
tall, grim shape of Sir Peter Brome, He, too. rode 
otit into the centre of the arena, and, turning his 
horse quite soberly, as though it were on a road, 
lifted his lance in salute. Now there was no cheering, 
lor this knight was a foreigner, yet soldiers who were 
there said to each other that he looked like one who 
would not easily be overthrown. 

A third time the trumpets sounded, and the two 
champions, advancing from their respective stations, 
drew rein side by side in front of their Majesties, where 
the conditions o( the combat were read aloud to them 
by the chief herald. They were short. That the fray 
should be to the death uoless the king and queen willed 
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otherwise and the victor consented ; that it should 
be on horse or on foot, with lance or sword or da^er, 
but that no broken weapon might be replaced and no 
horse or armour changed ; that the victor should be 
escorted from the place of combat with all honour, and 
allowed to depart whither he would, in the kingdcon 
or out of it, and no suit or blood-feud raised against 
him ; and that the body of the fallen be handed over to 
his friends for burial, also with all honour. That the 
issue of this fray should in no way affect any cause 
pleaded in Courts ecclesiastical or civil, by the lady 
who asserted herself to be the Marchioness of Morella, 
or by the most noble Marquis of Morella, whom she 
claimed as her husband. 

These conditions having been read, the champions 
were asked if they assented to them, whereon each of 
them answered, " Aye ! " in a clear voice. Then the 
herald, speaking on behalf of Sir Peter Brome, by 
creation a knight of 5t. lago and a Don of Spziin, 
solemnly challenged the noble Marquis of Morella to 
single combat to the death, in that he, the said marquis, 
had aspersed the name of his relative, the Enghsh 
lady, Ehzabeth Dene, who claimed to be his wife, duly 
united to him in holy wedlock, and for sundry other 
causes and injuries worked towards him, the said Sir 
Peter Brome, and his wife. Dame Margaret Brome, 
and in token thereof, threw do\vn a gauntlet, which 
gauntlet the Marquis of Morella Ufted upon the point 
of his lance and cast over his shoulder, thus accepting 
the challenge. 

Now the combatants dropped their \'isors, which 
heretofore had been raised, and their squires, coming 
forward, examined the fastenings of their armour. 
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their weapons, and the girths and bridles of their 

horses. These being pronounced sound and good, 

pursuivants took thL- steeds by the bridles and led 

I them to the far ends of the lists. At a signal from 

I the king a single clarion blew, whereon the pursuivants 

I loosed their huld of the bridles and sprang back. 

I Another clarion blew, and (he knights gathered up 

I their reins, settled their shields, and set their lattces 

in rest, bending forward over their horses" necks. 

An intense silence fell upon all the watching multitude 
as that of night upon the sea, and in the midst of it 

tthe third clarion blew— to Margaret it sounded like 
the trump of doom. From twelve thoa<>and throats 
one great sigh went up, like the sigii of wind upon the 
sea, and ere it died away, from either end of the arena, 
like arrows from the bow. likr Icvens from a cloud, 

■ the champions started forth, their stallions gathering 
speed at every stride. Look, they met I Fair on 
each shield struck a lance, and backward reeled their 
holders. The keen points glanced aside or up, and the 
knights, recovering themselves, rushed past each 
other, shaken bat unhurt. At the ends of the liste 

I the squires caught Ihe hor?«s by the bridles and turned 
them. The first course was run. 
Again the clarions blew, and a^in tbcy started 
forward, and presently again they met in mid career. 
As before, the Ianoe,i stnick upon the shielils : l>ut 
so fearful was the impact, that Peter's shivered, while 
that of Morella. shding from the topmost rim of his 
foe's buckler, got hold in hts visor bars. Back went 
Peter beneath (he blow, back and still back, till almost 
he lay upon his horse's crupper. Then, when it 
Mcmed that he tnust (all, tbo lacings oX hu helffl. 
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buist. It was torn from his head, and Mordia passed 
on bearing it transfixed upon his spear point. 

" The Falcon falls," screamed the spectators ; " he 
is unhorsed." 

But Peter was not unhorsed. Freed from that awM 
pressure, be let drop the shattered shaft and, grasjHiig 
at his saddle strap, dragged himself back into the selle. 
Morella tried to stay his charger, that be might come 
about and fall upon the Englishman before he could 
recover himself ; but the brute was beady, and would 
not be turned till he saw the wall of i&ces in front of 
him. Now they were round, both of them, but Peter 
had no spear and no helm, while the lance of Morella 
was cumbered with his adversary's casque that he 
strove to shake free from it, but in vain. 

" Draw your sword," shouted voices to Peter — the 
English voices of Smith and his sailors — and be put 
his hand down to do so, then bethought bim of samt 
other counsel, for he let it he within its scabbard, and, 
spurring the white horse, came at Morella like a storm. 
" The Falcon will be spiked," they screamed. 
" The Eagle wins ! — the Eagle wins I " And indeed 
it seemed that it must be so. Straight at Peter's 
undefended face drove Morella's lance, but lo 1 as it 
came he let fall his reins and with his shield he struck 
at the white plumes about its point, the plumes torn 
from his own head. He had judged well, for up flew 
those plumes, a Uttle, a very httle, yet far enough to 
give him space, crouching on bis saddle-bow, to pass 
beneath the deadly spear. Then, as they swept past 
each other, out shot that long, right arm of his and, 
gripping Morella hke a hook of steel, tore him frxon 
his saddle, so that the black horse rushed forward 
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riderless, and the white sped on bearing a double 
burden. 

Graspii^ desperately, Morclla threw his arms about 
his neck, and intert\N-ined, black annour mixed with 
white, they swayed to and fro, while the frightened 
horse beneath rushed this way and that till, swi-rving 
suddenly, together they fell upon the sand, and for a 
moment lay there stunned. 

" Who conquers ? " gasped the crowd ; while others 
answered, " Both are sped ! " And, leaning forward 
in her chair, Margaret tore off her veil and watched 
with a face like the face of death. 

See ! As they had falle-n together, so together they 
Stirred and rose — rose unharmed. Now they sprang 
back, out flashed the long swords, and, while the 
squires caught the horses and, running in, seized the 
broken spears, they faced each other. Having no 
helm, Peter held his buckler above his head lo shelter 
it, and. ever calm, awaited the onslaught. 

At him came Morclla, and with a light, grating sound 
his sword fell upon the steel. Before he could recover 
himself Peter struck back ; but Morella bent his knees, 
and Ihe stroke only shore the black plumes from his 
casque. Quick as light he drove at Peter's face with 
his point ; but the Englishman leapt to one side, and 
the thrust went past liira. Again MorelU came at 
hun. and struck so mighty a blow that, although Peter 
caught it on his buckler, it sliced through the edge 
of it and fell upon his unprotected neck and shoulder, 
wounding him. for now red blood showed on the white 
armour, and Peter reeled back beneath the stroke. 

The Eagle wins ! — the Eagle wins I Spain and 
ithe Eagle " shouted ten thousand throats. 
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In the momentary ^ence that followed, a sin^e 
voice, a clear woman's voice, which even then 
Mai^aret knew for that of Inez, cried from among 
the crowd : 

" Nay, the Falcon stoops t " 

Before the sound of her words died away, maddened 
it would seem, by the pain of his wound, or the fear of 
defeat, Peter shouted out his war-cry of " A Brome t 
A Brome I " and, gathering himself together, sprang 
straight at Morella as springs a starving wolf. The 
blue steel flickered in the sunlight, then down it fell, 
and lo ! half the Spaniard's helm lay on the sand, 
while it was Morella's turn to reel backward — and 
more, as he did so, he let fall his shield. 

" A stroke ! — a good stroke ! " roared the cro^d. 
" The Falcon ! — the Falcon ! " 

Peter saw that fallen shield, and whether for chiv- 
alry's sake, as thought the cheering multitude, or to 
free his left arm, he cast away his own, and grasping 
the sword with both hands rushed on the Spaniard. 
From that moment, helmless though he was, the issue 
lay in doubt no longer. Betty had spoken of Peter as 
a stubborn swordsman and a hard hitter, and both 
of these he now showed himself to be. As fresh to 
all appearance as when he ran the first course, he 
rained blow after blow upon the hapless Spaniard, 
till the sound of his sword smiting on the good Toledo 
steel was like the sound of a hammer falling con- 
tinually on the smith's red iron. They were fearful 
blows, yet still the tough steel held, and still Morella, 
doing what he might, staggered back beneath them, 
till at length he came in front of the tribune, in which 
sat their Majesties and Margaret. 
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Out of the comer of liis eye Peter saw the place, 
and dctcrraini-'d in his stout heart that then and there 
he would end the thing. Parrying a cut which the 
desperate Spaniard made at his head, he tlirust at him 
so heavily that his blade bent like a bow, and, although 
he could not pierce the black mail, almost lifted MorcUa 
from his feet. Then, as he reeled backwards, Peter j 
I whirled his sword on higli. and. shouting " Margaret I " 
' struck downwards with all his strength. It fell as 
' lightning fiills, swifl, keen, dazzling the eyes o( all 
who watched. MorcUa raised his arm to break the 
' blow. In vain 1 The weapon that he held was ' 
shattered, the casque beneath was cloven, and, throw- 
ing his arms wide, he fell heavily to the ground and j 
[ lay there moving feebly. 

For an instant there was silence, and in it a shrill 
I woman's voice that cried : 

" The Falom has stooped. The English hawk hoi 
\ Hooped I •• I 

Then there arose a tumult of jthouting. " He is ' 
dead ! " " Nay, he stirs." " Kill him I " " Spare 
him : he fought well I " 

PctiT leaned upon his sword, looking at the £aUen 

foe. Then he glanced upwards at their Maje&tie 

[ but these sat silent, making no sign, only he saw 

I Margaret try to rise from her seat and speak, to b« 

[ pulled back to it again by the hands of women. A 

deep hush fell upon the watching thousands who j 
[ waited for the end. Peter looked at Morella. Alas I 
[ be still lived, his sword and the stout helmet had 
I broken the weight of that stroke, mighty though it 
Iliad been. Tlie man was but wounded in three places 
Kwid stunned. 
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" What must I do ? " asked Peter in a hollow vrace 
to the royal pair above him. 

Now the king, who seemed moved, was about to 
speak : but the queen bent forward and whispered 
something to him, and he remained silent. They 
both were silent. All the intent multitude was silent. 
Knowing what this dreadful silence meant, Peter cast 
down his sword and drew his dagger, wherewith to 
cut the lashings of Morella's goiget and give the coup 
de grdce. 

Just then it was that for the first time he heard a 
soimd, far away upon the other side of the arena, 
and, looking thither, saw the strangest sight that ever 
his eyes beheld. Over the railing of the pavilion 
opposite to him a woman climbed nimbly as a cat, 
and from it, like a cat, dropped to the ground full ten 
feet below, then, gathering up her dress about her 
knees, ran swiftly towards him. It was Betty 1 
Betty without a doubt I Betty in her gorgeous garb, 
with pearls and braided hair flying loose behind her. 
He stared amazed. All stared amazed, and in half a 
minute she was on them, and, standing over the fallen 
Morella, gasped out : 

" Let him be ! I bid you let him be." 

Peter knew not what to do or say, so advanced to 
speak with her, whereon with a swoop like that of a 
swallow she pounced upon his sword that lay in the 
sand and, leaping back to Morella, shook it on high, 
shouting : 

" You will have to fight rae first, Peter." 

Indeed, she did more, striking at him so shrewdly 
with his own sword that he was forced to spring 
sideways to avoid the stroke. Now a great roar of 
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laughter went up to heaven. Yes, even Peter laughed, 
for no such thing as this had ever before been seen 
in Spain. It died away, and again Betty, who had 
I ao low voice, shmited in her villainous Spanish : 

' He shall kill me before he kills my husband. 
Give me my husband ! " 

' Take him, for my part," answered Peter, whereon. 

letting (all the sword, Betty, filled with the strength 

[ despair, lilted the senseless Spaniard in her strong 

tohite arms as though he were a child, and his bleeding 

sad lying on her shoulder, strove to carry him away, 

lut could not. 

Then, whQe all that audience cheered frantically, 

•eter with a gesture of despair threw down his dagger 

ud once more appealed to their Majesties. The king 

c and held up his hand, at the same time motioning 

Morula's squires to take him from the woman, 

''Which, seeing their cognizance, Betty allowed them 

to do. 

" Marchioness of Horclla," said tlie king, for the 

rfirst time giving her tliat title, " your honour is cleared, 

"our champion has conquered, and this fierce fray 

las to the death. What have yoa to say ? " 

' Nothing." answered Betty, " except thai I love 
the man, though he has treated me and otheni ill, and, 
I 1 knew he would if he crossed swords with Peter, 
i got his deserts for his deeds. I say I tove him, 
ind if Peter wishes to kill him, he roust kill mo first." 
" Sir Peter Brome," said the king, " the judgment 
lies in your hand. We give ytni the man's life, to 
grant or to take." 

Peter thought a while, then answered : 

" I grant him hi^ life if lie will acknowledge 1.W& 
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lady to be his true and lawful wife, and live with her 
as such, now and for ever, staying all suits against 
her." 

" How can he do that, you fool," asked Betty, 
" when you have knocked all his senses out of him 
with that great sword of yours ? " 

" Perhaps," suggested Peter humbly, " some one 
will do it for him." 

" Yes," said Isabella, speaking for the first time, 
" I will. On behalf of the Marquis of MorelJa I pro- 
mise these things, Don Peter Brome, before all these 
people here gathered. I add this : that if he should 
Uve, and it pleases him to break this promise made 
on his behalf to save him from death, then let his name 
be shamed, yes, let it become a bjnvord and a scorn. 
Proclaim it, heralds." 

So the heralds blew their trumpets and one of them 
called out the queen's decree, whereat the spectators 
cheered again, shouting that it was good, and they 
bore witness to that promise. 

Then Morella, still senseless, was borne away by 
his squires, Betty in her blood-stained robe marching 
at his side, and his horse having been brought to him 
again, Peter, wounded though he was, mounted and 
galloped round the arena amidst plaudits such as that 
place had never heard, till, lifting his sword in saluta- 
tion, suddenly he and his gentlemen vanished by the 
gate through which he had appeared. 

Thus strangely enough ended that combat which 
thereafter was always known as the Fray of tlie Eagle 
and the English Hawk. 
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CHAPTER XXV 

now THE MARQARST WON OUT TO SEA 

It was night. Peter, faint with loss of blood and stiff 
with bruises, had bade his farewell to their Majesties 
of Spain, who spoke many soft words to him, calling 
him the Flower of Knighthood, and offering him high 
place and rank if he would abide in their service. But 
he thanked them and said No, for m Spain he had 
tnffcred too much to dwell there. So they kissed his 
bride, the fair Margaret, who clung to her wounded 
husband like ivy to an oak, and would not be separated 
from him, even for a moment, that husband whom 
living she had scarcely hoped to cliisp again. Yes. 
they kissed her, and the queen threw about her a chain 
from her own neck as a parting gift, and wished her 
joy of so gallant a lord. 

" Alas I your Majesty," Said Margaret, her dark 
eyes filling with tears. " how can I be joyous, who ' 
must tliink of to-morrow ? " 

Thereon Isabella set her face and answered : 

" Dona Margaret Brome. be thankful for what to- 
day has brought you. and foi:get to-morrow and that 
which it roust justly take away. Go now, and God be 
with you both I" 

So they went, the little knot of English sailomien, 
who. wrapped in Spanish doaks, -bad sat togiethiec ^]c^. 
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the amphitheatre and groaned when the Ea^ strnd^ 
and cheered when the Falcon swooped, leading, or 
rather carrying Peter under cover of the falling ni^t 
to a boat not far from this Place of Bnlls. In tiiis 
they embarked unobserved, for the multitude, and 
even Peter's own squires beheved that he had returned 
with bis wife to the palace, as he had given out that he 
would do. So they were rowed to the Margaret, which 
straightway made as though she were about Afb^aU, 
and indeed dropped a Uttle way down stream. Here 
she anchored again, just round a bend of the river, and 
lay there for the night. 

It was a heavy night, and in it there was no place 
for love or lovers' tenderness. How could there be 
between these two, who for so long had been tormented 
by doubts and fears, and on this day had endured such 
extremity of terror and such agony of joy ? Peter's 
wound also was deep and wide, though his shield had 
broken the weight of Morella's sword, and its edge 
had caught upon his shoulder-piece, so that by good 
chance it had not reached down to the arteries, or 
shorn into the bcme ; yet he had lost much blood, and 
Smith, the captain, who was a better surgeon than 
might have been guessed from his thick hands, found 
it needful to wash out the cut with spirit that gave 
much pain, and to stitch it up with silk. Also Peter 
had great bruises on his arms and thighs, and his 
back was hiut by that fall from the white charger with 
Morella in his arms. 

So it came about that most of that night he lay 
outworn, half-sleeping and half-waking, and when at 
sunrise he struggled from lus berth, it was but to kneel 
by the side of Margaret and join her in her prayers 
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.t her father might be rescued from the hands of 

cruel priests of Spain. 
Now during the night Smith had brought his slup 
iclc vfith the tide, and laid hc^r under the shelter of 
those hulks whereof Peter had spoken, having first 
painted out her name of Margaret, and in its place set 
that of the Santa Maria, a vessel of about the same 
ibuild and tonnage, which, as they had heard, was ex- 
' in port- For this reason, or because there were 
at that time many ships in the river, it happened that 
none in authority noted her return, or i( they did, 
neglected to report the matter as one of no moment. 
Therefore, so far all went well. 

According to the tale of Henriques, confirmed by 
what they had learned otherwise, the great procession 
of the Act of Faith would turn on to the quay at about 
eight o'clock, and pass along it for a hundred yards or 
so only, before it wound away down a street leading 
to the plaza where the theatre was prepared, the sermon 
would be preached, the Mass celebrated, and the 
r- relaxed " placed in cages to be carried to the Qtw- 
lero. 

'At six in the morning Smith mustered those tvrelve 

whom he had cliosen to help him in the enterprise, 

Peter, with Mai^aret at his side, addresstd thctn 

the cabin, telUng them all the plan, and praying them 

(or the sake of their master and of the Lady Margaret, 

his daughter, to do what men might to save one whom 

they loved and honoured from so hcirriblc a death. 

Tliey swore tliat they would, every one of (hem, for 
tliirir English blood was up, nor did they so much 
iu »peak of the great rewards that had been promised 
those who lived Uirough this ttdventare, and to the 
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famines of those who fell. Tbea they breakfasted. 
gilded their swords and knives about them, and pot 
on their Spanish cloaks, though, to speak truth, these 
lads of Essex and of London made bat poor Spaniards. 
Now, at length the boat was ready, and Peter, althoo^ 
he could scarcely stand, desired to be carried into it 
that he might accompany them. Bnt the captain. 
Smith, to whom perhaps Margaret had been speaking, 
set down his flat foot on the deck and said that he, who 
commanded there, would suffer no such thing. A 
wounded man, he declared, would but cumber tbem 
who had little room to spare in that small boat, and 
could be of no service, either on land or water. 
Moreover, Master Peter's face was known to thousands 
who had watched it yesterday, and would certainly 
be recognised, whereas none would take note at such 
a time of a dozen common sailors landed from some ship 
to see the show. Lastly, he would do best to stop on 
board the vessel, where, if anything went wrong, they 
must be short-handed enough, who, if they could, 
ought to get her away to sea and across it with 
all speed. 

Still Peter would have gone, till Margaret, throwing . 
her arms about him, asked him if he thought that she 
would be the better if she lost both her father and 
her husband, as, if things miscarried, well might happen. 
Then, being in pain and very weak, he yieided, and 
Smith, having given his last directions to the mate, 
and shaken Peter and Margaret by the band, asking 
their prayers for all of them, descended with his twelve 
men into the boat, and dropping down under shelter 
of the hulks, rowed to the shore as though they came 
from some other vessel. 
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Now the quay was not more than a bowshot from 
em, and from a certain spot upon the Margaret there 
Ls a good view of it between the stem of one hulk 
Olid the bow of another. Here, then, Peter and 
MargafL't sat themselves down behind the bulwark, 
and watched with fears such as cannot be told, while 
a sharp-eyed seaman climbed to the crow's-nest on 
the mast, whence he could see over much of the dty. 
and even the old Moorish castle that was then the Holy 
House of the Inquisition. Presently this man reported 
that the procession had started, for he saw its banners 
and the people crowding to tlie windows and to 
!■ the roof-tops ; also the cathedral bell began to toll 
H'fllowty. Then came a long, long wait, during wbicb 
their little knot of sailors, wearing the Spanish cloaks, 
appeared upon the quay and mingled with the (ew 
folk tliat were gathered there, unce the most ol the 
people were collected by thousands on the great piaia 
or in the adjacent streets. 

At length, just as the cathedral clock struck eight, 
the " triumphant " march, as it waji called, began to 
appear upon the quay. Fir^t came a body of soldiers 
with lances ; then a crudhx, borne by a priest and 
veiled in black crape ; then a number of other priests, 
clad in snow-white robes to symbolise their perfect 
purity. Next followed nien canying wood or leather 
images of some man or woman who, by fUgbt to a 
foreign land or into the realms of Death, had escaped 
the clutches of the Inquisitioo. After these marched 

Pother men in fours, each four of them bearing a coffin 
tbzt contained the body or bones of sonte dead heretic, 
which, in the absence of bis living person, like the 
effigies, were to be committed to the Oanua «& %. 
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token of what the Inquisition would have dcme to him 
if it could — to enable it also to seixe his property. 

Then came many penitents, their heads shaven, thdr 
feet bare, and dad, some in dark-coloured doab, 
some in yellow robes, called the sanbenito, winth were 
adorned with a red cross. These were followed by 
a melancholy band of " relaxed " heretics, doomed 
to the fire or strangulation at the stake, and clothed in 
zamarras of sheepskin, painted all over with devils 
and the portraits of their own faces surrounded by 
flames. These poor creatures wore also flame-adomed 
caps called coroxas, ^aped like bishops' mitres, and 
were gagged with blocks of wood, lest they sboald 
contaminate the populace by some declaration of their 
heresy, while in their hands they bore tapers, \f4uch 
the monks who accompanied them relighted from 
time to time if they became extinguished. 

Now the hearts of Peter and Margaret leaped within 
them, for at the end of this hideous troop rode a man 
mounted on an ass, clothed in a zamarra and coroxa, 
but with a noose about his neck. So the Fray Henri- 
ques had told the truth, for without doubt this was 
John Castell. Like people in a dream, they saw him 
advance in his garb of shame, and aiter him, goi^eously 
attired, civil officers, inquisitors, and familiars of 
noble rank, members of the Coimdl of Inquisititm, 
behind whom was borne a flaunting banner, called the 
Holy Standard of the Faith. 

Now Castell was opposite to the littie group of 
seamen, and, or so it seemed, something went wrong 
^vith the harness of the ass on which he sat, for it 
stopped, and a man in the garb of a secretary stepped 
to it, apparently to attend to a strap, thus bringing 
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ill! the procession behind to a halt, while that in front 
proceeded off the quay and round the corner of a 
Street. Whatever it might be that had happened, it 
necessitated the dismounting of the heretic, who was 
pulled roughly off the brute's back, which, as though 
in joy at this riddance of its burden, lifted its head and 
brayed loudly. 

Men from the thin line of crowd that edged the 
quay came forward as though to help, and among them 
were several in capes, such as were worn by the sailors 
of the Margaret. The officers and grandees behind 
shouted, " Forward I — forward I " whereon those at- 
tending to the ass hustled it and its rider a little 
nearer to the water's edge, while the guards ran 
back to explain what had happened. Then suddenly 
a confusion arose, of which it was impossible to dis- 
tinguish the cause, and next instant Margaret and 
Peter, still gripping each other, saw the man who had 
been seated on the ass being dragged rapidly down 
the steps of the quay, at the foot of which lay the boat 
of the Margaret. 

The mate at the helm saw also, for he blew his whbtle, 
a sign at which the anchor was sUppcd — there was no 
time to lift it — and men who were waiting on the 
yards loosed the lashings of certain sails, so that almost 
immediately the ship began to move. 

Now they were fighting on the quay. The heretic 
was in the boat, and most of the sailors ; but others 
held back the crowd of priests and armed familiars 
who strove to get at him. One. a priest witb a sword 
in his hand, slipped past them and tumbled into the 
boat also. At last all were in save a single man. who 
was attacked by three adversaries — John Smith,. «Jor. 
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captain. The oars were out, bat his mates waited for 
him. He struck with his sword, and scpme one USL 
Then he turned to run. Two masked familiars sprang 
at him, one landing on his back, one clinging to his neck. 
With a desperate effort he cast himself into the water, 
dragging them with him. One th^ saw no more, 
for Smith had stabbed him, the other floated up near 
the boat, which already was some yards from the 
quay, and a sailor battered him on the head with an 
oar, so that he sank. 

Smith had vanished also, and they thought he must 
be drowned. The sailors thought it too, for they began 
to give way, when suddenly a great brown hand appeared 
and clasped the stem-sheets, while a bull-voice roared : 

" Row on, lads, I'm right enough." 

Row they did indeed, till the ashen oars bent tike 
bows, only two of them seized the officer who had 
sprung into the boat and flung him screaming into the 
river, where he struggled a while, for he could not 
swim, gripping at the air with his hands, then dis- 
appeared. The boat was in mid-stream now, and 
shaping her course roimd the bow of the first hulk 
beyond which the prow of the Margaret b^pn to 
appear, for the wind was fresh, and she gathered way 
every moment. 

" Let down the ladder, and make ready ropes," 
shouted Peter. 

It was done, but not too soon, for next instant the 
boat was bumping on their side. The sailors in lier 
caught the ropes and hung on, while the captain. Smith, 
half-drowned, clung to the stern-sheets, for the water 
washed over his head. 

" Save him first," cried Peter. A man, running 
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»dowa the ladder, threw a noose to him. which Smith 
seized with one hand and by degrees worked beneath 
his arms. Then they tackled on to it, and dragged 
him bodily from the river to the deck, where he lay 
gasping and spitting out foam and water. By now 
the ship was travelling swiftly, so swiftly that Margaret 
was in an agony of fear lest the boat should be towed 
under ajid sink. 

But these sailor men knew their trade. By degrees 
they let the boat drop back till her bow was abreast 
of the ladder. Then they helped Castcll forward. He 
gripped its rungs, and eager hands gripped him. Up 
he staggered, step by step, till at length bis hideous, 
fiend-painted cap, his white face, whence the beard 
had been shaved, and his open mouth, in which still was 
fixed the wooden gag, appeared above the bulwarks, 
. as the mate said afterwards, like that of a devil 
» escaped from hdl. They lifted him over, and he sank 
Efainting in his daughter's arms. Then one by one 
I the sailors came up after bim — none were missing, 
r though two had been wounded, and were covered with 
I blood. No, none were missing — God had brought 
r them, every one, safe back to the deck of the Margard. 
Smith, the captain, spat op the last of his river 
t water and called for a cup of vnae, which he drank ; 
I while Peter and Margaret drew the accursed gag from 
E her father's mouth, and poured spirit down his throat. 
^Shaking the water from bim like a great dog, but saying 
■.never a word, Smith rolled to the helm and took it 
■'from the mate, (or the navigation of the river was 
Idifiicult, and none knew it 50 well as he. Now they 
|were abreast the famous Golden Tower, and a big gun 
ft fired at them ; but the shot went wide. 
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" Look I " said Hai;garet, pointing to InxsenMn 
galloping southwards along the river's bank. 

" Yes," said Peter, " they go to warn the peats. 
God send that the wind holds, for we mnst fight onr 
way to sea." 

The wind did hold, indeed it blew ever more strong 
from the north ; but oh I that was a long, evil day. 
Hour after hour they sped forward down the widraing 
fiver ; now past villages, where knots of people waved 
weapons at them as they went ; now by desolate 
marshes, plains, and banks clothed with pine. 

When they reached Bonanza the sun was low, and 
when they were off San Lucar it had begun to sink. 
Out into the wide river mouth, where the white waters 
tumbled on the narrow bar, rowed two great galleys 
to cut them off, very swift galleys, which it seemed 
impossible to escape. 

Margaret and Castell were sent below, the crew went 
to quarters, and Peter crept stiffly aft to where the 
sturdy Smith stood at the helm, which he would suffer 
no other man to touch. Smith looked at the sky, 
he looked at the shore, and the safe, open sea beyond. 
Then he bade them hoist more sail, all that she conld 
carry, and looked grimly at the two galleys lurkii^ 
like deerhounds in a pass, that hung on their oars in 
the strait channel, with the tumbling breakers on either 
side, through which no ship could sail. 

" What will you do ? " asked Peter. 

" Master Peter," he answered between his teeth, 
" when you fought the Spaniard yesterday I did not 
ask you what you were going to do. Hold yovi 
tongue, and leave me to my own trade." 

The Margaret was a swift ship, but never yet bad 
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she moved so swiftly. Behind her shrilled the gale, 
for now it was no less. Her stout masts bent like fishing 
poles, her rigging creaked and groaned beneath the 
weight of the bellying can\'as, her port bulwarks 
slipped along almost levi-I with the water, so that Peter 
inust lie down on the deck, for stand lie could not. and 
watch it running by within three feet of him. 

The galleys drew up right across her path. Half 

mile away they I.iy bow by bow, knowing well that 
no ship could pass the foaming shallows ; lay bow by 
bow, waiting to board and cut down this little English 
crew when the Margaret shortened sail, as shorten 
sail she must. Smith yelled an order to the mate, and 
presently, red in the setting sun, out burst the flag of 
England upon the mainmast top. a sight at which the 
sailors cheered. He shouted another order, and up 
ran the last jib, so that now from time to time the 
port bulwarks dipped beneath the sea, and Peter felt 
salt water stinging his sore back. 

Thus did the Margaret shorten sail, and thus did ^le 
yield her to the great galleys of Spain. 

The captains of the galleys hung on. Was this 
foreigner mad. or ignorant of the river channel, they 
wondered, that he would sink with every soul there 
^ttpon the bar ? They hung on, wailing for that leopard 
■flag and those bursting sails to come down ; but they 
never stirred : only straight at them rushed the Margaret 
like a bull. She was not two furlongs away, and she 
held dead upon her course, till at last those galleys saw 
that she would not sink alone. Like a bull with shut 
eyes she held dead upon her furious course t 

Confusion arose upon the Spanish ships, whistles 
blown, men shouted, overseers ran down 
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pranks flo^ilng the slaves, lifted oars shone red in the 
light of the dying sun as they beat Qte water wildly. 
The prows b^an to back and separate, five feet, ten 
feet, a dozen feet perhaps : then straight into that 
tiny streak of open water, like a stone from the hand 
of the slioger, like an arrow from a bow. rushed the 
wind-flung Margaret. 

What happened ? Go ask it of the fishers of San 
Lucar and the pirates of Bonam^a, ^ere the tale has 
been tcdd for generations. The great oars snapped like 
reeds, the slaves were thrown in crushed and manned 
heaps, the tall deck of the port galley was rii^)ed oat 
of her like rent paper by the stoat yards of the stoo^nng 
Margaret, the side of the starboard galley rolled np 
like a shaving before a plane, and the Margaret rushed 
through. 

Smith, the captain, looked aft to where, ere they 
sank, the two great ships, like woimded swans, rolled 
and fluttered on the foaming bar. Then be put his 
helm about, called the carpenter, and asked what 
water she made. 

" None, Sir," he answered ; " but she will want 
new tarring. It was oak against eggshells, and we 
had the speed." 

" Good I " said Smith, " shallows on either side ; 
life or death, and I thought I could make room. Send 
the mate to the hehn. I'll have a sleep." 

Then the sun vanished beneath the roaring open 
sea, and, escaped from aU the power of Spain, the 
Margaret turned her scarred and splintered bow for 
Ushant and for England. 
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'hh years bad gone by since Captaia Smith took the 
i ship Margaret oktohs the bar ol the Guadalquiver 
' in A very notable fasbion. It was late May in Essex, 
and all the woods were green, and all the birds sang, 
and all the meadows were bright with flowers. Down 

»in the lovely vale of Dedham there was a long, low 
house with many gables — ii charming old house ol 
red brick and timbere already black with age. It 
stood upon a Uttle lull, backed with woods, and from 
it a long avenue of ancient oaks ran across the park 
to the road which led to Colchester and London. 
Down that avenue on this May afternoon an aged, 
white-haired man, with qatck black eyes, was walking, 
and with him three children — very beautiful chilt* m — 
a boy ol about nine and two little girls, who clung to 
his hand and garments and pestered hira with questioos. 

" Where are we going. Grandfather ? " asked one 
httle girl. 

" To see Captain Smith, my dear." he answered. 

" I don't like Captain Smith," said the other little 
girl ; " he is so fat, and says nothing." 

" I do," broke in the boy, " he gave me a fine knife 
to use when I am a sailor, and Mother docs, and 
Father, yes, and Grandad too, because he saved him 
when the cruel Spaniards wanted to put him in the 
fire. Doo't you. Grandad i " 
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" Yes, my dear," answered the old man. " IxxA I 
there is a squirrel running over the grass ; see if yoa 
can catch it before it reaches that tree." 

Off went the children at full pelt, and the tree being 
a low one, began to climb it after the squirrd. Mean- 
while John Castell, for it was he, turned through the 
park gate and walked to a httle house by the roadside, 
where a stout man sat apon a bench contemplating 
nothing in particular. Evidently he expected his 
viator, for he pointed to the place beside him, and, as 
Castell sat down, said : 

" Why didn't you come yesterday, Master ? " 

" Because of my rheumatism, friend," he answered. 
" I got it first in the vaults of that accursed H(dy House 
at Seville, and it grows on me year by year. They 
were very damp and cold, those vaults," he added 
reflectively. 

" Many people found them hot enough," grunted 
Smith, " also, there was generally a good fire at the 
end of them. Strange thing that we shotdd never 
havf heard any more of that business. I suppose it 
was because our Margaret was such a favourite with 
Queen Isabella who didn't want to raise questions 
with England, or stir up dirty water," 

" Perhaps," answered Castell. " The water uas 
dirty, wasn't it ? " 

" Dirty as a Thames mud-bank at low tide. Clever 
woman, Isabella. No one else would have thought 
of making a man ridiculous as she did by Morella when 
she gave his Ufe to Betty, and promised and vowed on 
his behalf that he would acknowledge her as his lady. 
No fear of any trouble from him after that, in the way 
of plots for the Crown, or tilings of that sort. Why, 
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I must have been the laughing-stock of the whole 
) a laughing-stock never does anything. You 
the Spanish saying. ' King's swords cut 
I pfiests' fires burn, but street-songs kill quickest ! * 
{should like to learn more of what has become of them 
B, though, wouldn't you. Master ? Except Beiualdez, 
'of course, for he's been safe in Pahs these many years, 
and doing well there, they say." 

' Yes," answered Castell, with a little smile — " that 
i unless I had to go to Spain to find out." 
Just then the three children came running up, 
rsting through the gate all together. 
" Mind my flower-bed, you little rogues," shouted 
Captain Smith, shaking his stick at them, whereat they 

tot behind him and made faces. 
" Where's the squirrel, Peter ? " asked Castell. 
" We hunted it out of the tree, Grandad, and right 
cross the grass, and got round it by the edge of the 
rook, and then " 
" Then what ? Did yon catch tt ? " 
" No, Grandad, for when we thought wc had it sure, 
it jumped into the water and swam away." 

" Other people in a &x tiave done that before," said 
■jCastcU, laughing, and bethinking bim of a certain river 

^B " It wasn't fair," cried the boy indignantly. 

^VSquirreb shouldn't swim, and if I can catch it I 

^Kfll put it in a cage." 

H^ " I think that squirrel will stop in the woods for the 
rest of its life. Peter." 

" Grandad t— Grandad I " called out the yoangest 
child from the gale, whither she had wandered, bang 
weary of the (ale of the squirrel, " there Are a lot of 
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peo|de ocnning down the road on horses, such fine 
people. Come and see." 

This news excited the curiosity of the old gentlemen, 
for not many fine people came to Dedham. At any 
rate both of them rose, somewhat stifBy, and walked 
to the gate to look. Yes, the child was right, for 
there, sore enough, about two hundred yards away, 
advanced an imposing cavalcade. In front of it, 
mounted on a fine horse, sat a still finer lady, a very 
large and handsome lady, dressed in black silks, and 
wearing a tdack lace veil that hung from her head. 
At her side was another lady, much muffled up as 
though she found the climate cold, and riding between 
them, on a pony, a gallant looking httle boy. After 
these came servants, male and female, six or eight of 
them, and last of all a great wain, laden with baggage, 
drawn by four big Flemish horses. 

" Now, whom have we here ? " ejaculated Castell, 
staring at them. 

Captain Smith stared too, and snified at the wind 
as he had often done upon his deck on a foggy 



" I seem to smell Spaniards," he said, " which is a 
smell I don't like. Look at their rigging. Now, 
Master Castell, of whom does that barque with all her 
sails set remind you ? " 

Castell shook his head doubtfully. 

" I seem to remember," went on Smith, " a great 
girl decked out like a maypole running across white 
sand in that Place of Bulls at Seville — ^but I forgot, 
you weren't there, were you ? " 

Now a loud, ringing voice was heard speaking in 
Spanish, and commanding some one to go to yonder 
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«se and inquire where was the gate to the Old Hall, 
lien CastcU knew at once. 
' It is Betty," he said. " By the beard of Abraliani, 
fit is Betty." 

' 1 think so too ; but don't talk of Abraham, Master. 
He is a dangerous man, Abraham, in tliese very 
Christian lands ; say, ' By the Keys of St. Peter,' 
or, ' By St. Paul's infirmities.* " 
^K " Child," broke in Castell, turning to one of the little 
^■l^ls, " run up to tlio Hall and tell your father and 
^^piother that Betty has come, and brouglit hall Spain 
^Bpith her. Quickly now, and remember the name, 
■Sr//y / 

^y The child departed, wondering, by the back way ; 
while Castell and Smith walked towards the strangers. 
" Can we assist you, Senora ? " asked the former in 
Spanish. 

" Marchioness of Morella, if you please " she 

began in the same language, then suddenly added in 
English, " Why. bleas my eyes I U it isn't my old 
master, John Castell, with white wool instead of 
black ! •■ 

" It came white after my shaving by a sainted barber 

in the Holy House," said Oistell. " Bat come off 

tliat tall horse of yours. Betty, my dear — I beg your 

pardon — most noble and highly bom Marchioness of 

MorelLi. and give me a kiss." 

" That I will, twenty, if you like," she answered. 

^^^iriving in his arms so suddt-itly from on high, that 

^■jiad it not been fur the sturdy .-iupport of Smith behind, 

^B^ey would botli of them have rolled upon the ground. 

" Wlifjse arc tliose children ? " she asked, when she 

bad kissed Castell and shaken Smith by the band. 
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" But no need to ask, they have got my con^ Ibir- 
garet's ejfes and Peter's long nose. How are they ? " 
she added anxiously. 

" You will see for yourscH in a minnte or two. 
Come, send on your people and baggage to the Hall, 
though where they will stow them all I don't know, 
and walk with ns." 

Betty hesitated, for she had been calculating apcm 
the effect of a triumphal entry in full state. But at 
that moment there appeared Margaret and Peter 
themselves — Margaret, a beautiful matron with a 
child in her arms, nmning. and Peter, looking much 
as he had aJwajre been, spare, long of limb, stem but 
for the kindly eyes, striding away behind, and afto- 
him sundry servants and the little girl Margaret. 

Then there arose a veritable babel of toi^ues, 
punctuated by embracings ; but in the end the retinue 
and the baggage were got off up the drive, followed 
by the children and the little Spanish-looking boy, 
with whom they had already made friends, leaving 
only Betty and her closely muffled-up attendant. 
This attendant Peter contemplated for a while, as 
though there were something familiar to him in her 
general air. 

Apparently she observed bis interest, for as though 
by accident she moved some of the wrappings that 
hid her face, revealing a single soft and lustrous eye 
and a few square inches of olive-coloured cheek. 
Then Peter knew her at once. 

" How are you, Inez ? " he said, stretching out his 
hand with a smile, for reaUy he was delighted to see 
her. 

" As well as a poor wanderer in a strange and very 
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^aamp country can be, Don Peter," she answered in 
her bnguoroiis voice, " and certainly somewliat the 
better for seeing an old friend whom last she met in a 
^certain baker's shop. Do you remember ? " 
^, "4?emember I " answered Peter. " It is not a 
thing I am hkely to forget. Inez, what became of 
Fray Henriques ? I have heard several different 
stories." 

" One never can be sure." she answered as she 
uncovered her smiling red lips ; " there are so many 
dungeons in that old Moorish Holy House, and else- 
where, that it is impossible to keep count of their 
occupants, however good your information. All I 
know is that he got into trouble over that business, 
poor man. Suspicions arose about his conduct in 
the procession which the captain here will recall," 
and she pointed to Smith. " Also, it is very dangerous 
for men in such positions to visit Jewish quarters and 
to write incautious letters — no, not the one you think 
of ; I kept faith — but others, afterwards, begging for 
it back again, some of wliich miscarried." 

" Is he dead then ? " asked Peter. 

" Worse, I think," she answered—" a living death, 
the ■ Punishment of the Wall.*" 

" Poor wretch I " said Peter, with a slmddcr. 

" Yes," remarked Inez reflectively, " few doctors 
hke their own mcdidnc," 

" I say, Inez," said Peter, nodding his head towards 
Jptly, " that marquis isn't coming here, is he ? " 

' In the spirit, perhaps, Don Peter, not otherwise." 

" So he is really dead ? Wiat killed him ? " 

" Laughter, I think, or, rather, being laughed at. 
He got quite well of the hurts you gave him, and tben^ 
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of course, he had to keep the queen's gage, and take 
the most noble lady yonder, late Betty, as his marchion- 
ess. He couldn't do less, after she beat yon off him 
with your own sword and nursed him back to life. 
But he never heard the last of it. They made s<»igs 
about him in the streets, and would ask him how his 
godmother, Isabella, was, because she had promised 
and vowed on his behalf ; also, whether the marchioness 
had broken any lances for his sake lately, and so 
forth." 

" Poor man t " said Peter again, in tones of the 
deepest sympathy. " A cruel fate ; I should have 
done better to kill him." 

" Much ; but don't say so to the noble Betty, who 
thinks that he had a very happy married life under 
her protecting care. Really, be ate his heart out till 
even I, who hated him, was sorry. Think of it ! One 
of the proudest men in Spain, and the most gallEmt, a 
nephew of the king, a pillar of the Church, his sove> 
reigns' plenipotentiary to the Moors, and on secret 
matters — the common mock of the vulgar, yes, and 
of the great too ! " 

" The great I Which of them ? " 

" Nearly all, for the queen set the fashion — I wonder 
why she hated him so ? " Inez added, looking shrewdly 
at Peter ; then without waiting for an answer, went on : 
"She did it very cleverly, by always making the most of 
the most honourable Betty in public, calling her near 
to her, talking with her, admiring her Enghsh beauty, 
and so forth, and what her Majesty did, everybody 
else did, until my exalted mistress nearly went off 
her head, so full was she of pride and glory. As for 
the marquis, be fell ill, and after the taking of Granada 
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went to live there quietly. Betty went with him, for 
she was a. good wife, and saved lots of money. She 
buried him a year ago, for he died slow, and gave him 
one of the finest tombs in Spain — it isn't finished yet. 
That is all the story. Now she has brought her boy. 
the young marquis, to England for a year or two. lor 
she has a very warm heart, and longed to see you ail- 
Also, she thought she had better go away a while, for 
son's sake. As for me, now that Morella is dead, 
am head of the household — secretary, general pur- 
'or of intelligence, and anytliing else you like at a 
<d salary." 

" You are not married, I suppose ? " asked Peter, 

" No," Inez answered ; " I saw so much of men 

when I was younger that I seem to have had enough 

of them. Or perhaps," she went on, fixing that mild 

and lustrous eye upon him, " there was one of them 

whom I liked too well to wish " 

She paused, for they had crossed the drawbridge 
and arrived opposite to the Old Hall. The gorgeous 
Betty and the fair Margaret, accompanied by the 
others, and talking rapidly, had passed through the 
le doorway into its spacious vestibule. Inez looked 
r them, and perceived, standing like a guard at 
foot of the 0})en stair, that scarred suit of white 
armour and riven shield blazoned with the golden 
falcon, Isabella's gift, in which Peter had fought and 
conquered Uie Marquis of Morella. Tlien she stepped 
k and contemplated the house critically. 
At each end of it rose a stone tower, built for the 
poses of defence, and all around ran a deep moat. 
Witliin tlie circle of this rooat. and surrounded by 
poplars aad ancient yews, on the south side of the 
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Hall lay a walled pleasaunce, or garden, of torf 
pierced by paths and planted with flowering hawthorns 
and other shrubs, and at the end of it, almost hidden 
in drooping willows, a stone basin of water. Looking 
at it, Inez saw at once that so far as the drcumstances 
of climate and situation would allow, Peter, in the 
laying out of this place, had copied another in the 
far-off, southern city of Granada, even down to the 
details of the steps and seats. She turned to him and 
said innocently : 

" Sir Peter, are you minded to walk with me in that 
garden this pleasant evening ? I do not see any 
window in yonder tower." 

Peter turned red as the scar across his face, and 
laughed as he answered : 

" There may be one for all that. Get you into the 
house, dear Inez, for none can be more welcome there ; 
but I walk no more alone with you in gardens." 
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i THOROUGHBRED in TRAINING 

By C. C. and E. M. MOTT 

"A tielij; hi fully tacy story. Both Ihe hero And the heroine are 
orou^-hbitds through and thiotigh. The authors liave 3 breezy 
fie, which is admimbiy stiited to the itory. Tbey can describe 
I the psistimcs which 611 up the life of a sportsman with a verve 
td brilliance which carry ihc reader along. One of the most 
uuiderable gifts otf ihc authors is their power of conveying at- 
osphcre. This is a delightful book for holiday reading, because 
is full of the jWt de iHvrt, and it is equally good for working 
lys, since it is as siimuUiing as a tonic."— i>w«. 

~HE TOLL BAR 

By J. e. BUCKR05B 
"The plot of this capital navel is as well constnirted as any 
> have recently conie across. All we can do is to recommend 
le novel very heartily to any wbo like a weU-conceived and 
vll-mjnaged atnry, written with artistic (ecling and a tnie grasp 
f character."— ^wi»iiw. 

FIFTH E^OITIUN 

THE STRAYINGS OF SANDY 

By DOROTHY C0NYER5 

It it the betl novel of the aalhor't lh>il we have rc.id. It is 
of high spirits and huniaur. A story wo tan heartily recom- 
^ mend," — Sp^ilalor. 

rvL'/tnt EPino.v 

A DULL GIRL'S DESTINY 

By Mr«. BAILLIG REYNOLDS 

i "Somehow every plot which Mrs. Elaillie Reynolds takes op 
^fhe renders distinctive and attractive. We could not conceive 
her style growing dull, or that she could ever lose her pnwers at 
holdi;^ our imoKination captive by sheer feminine witchery and 
good spirit*. We read the tale from the first pnge to the Usi 
with genuine lesL Mrs. Baillie Reynold* has taken a coiuider- 
itep forward with this new story." — StiimJariL 
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LOVE AT ARMS 

By RAFAEL SABATINI 
ABtkw al "Tbo TnmpUdK •• the UBm," ate. 

"A splendid Tonutnce, which should have a wide popaUritr. 
From tbe first chapter tbe interest begins, and it never slackens 
till the last pages. The tale really smacks of the time, and tbe 
reader hurries over the pages, breathless with excitement and 
delighted with the pictures which pass bcfoie his eyes. T1>e 
whole thing is so spirited, so full of the air of romance, so de- 
lightfully touched with flashes erf' wit and humour, that it leaps 
into a high place among the tales of knightly doings and damsels 
in distress." — Daily TeUgn^. 

SECOND EDITION 

WHERE LOVE LEADS 

By CHARLES QARVICB 

" Mr. Garvice has established himself in the favoor of a gr«at 
number of novel readen, and so long as he can keep up to the 
level of his latest novel he may be sure of their support. His 
admirers will be vastly pleased with thi; Otay.'— Daily News. 

THIRD EDiriON 

PEGGY THE PILGRIM 

By a. a BURQIN 
AHtbor of "Tba SbottMi ol Ariaacs," "Tba MnUa dtr," atb, ate. 

"Here the notes of human passion are truly struck. The 
atmosphere of the story is sweet and wholesome, and readers of 
this novelist's books will recognise in 'Peggy the Pilgrim' 
evidence that Mr. Burgin's literary power is of wider range than 
possibly they had hitherto realised." — TAe Scotsman. 

" Its success should be unbounded." — The Daily Express. 

"A very bright and human story, one of the very best that its 
clever author has written." — TS* Lad/s Pictorial. 
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Extinct Birds 



8y Ute Hon. WALTBR R0TH5CHILD. M.P.. Ph.D.. P.Z.5. 

An Bttenmt to wrIM In oaa volume ■ atiort tooountcif 
Xhcrn^ bird* whlab tuiT« b«ooiaa axUiiot In hlaUaliMl 
Uioaa— that la. within the lut alx or mtsi) faiindiwd 
jtmn u> wbloh on Kldad m taw whloh ■till «itirt 
but u« on the Vftroe of szUncUon. 
In Imftrial ito. half bound Unlhtr, £ag ntt 
4S OMtnlflcettt coloured platci (cmbradnK 63 sabfcctA) 
from palatlags executed expreuly for tb« work 
Md othor lllustntion« 
Mr. Kothtchlld. whoM rcmaiiikblc Naiufal Hlslorv cotlaetiOQ la 
kcrsally known, hat been cnifiloycil for *omc years in the preparmtloo 
ihii munumental work on the cutinct brnls of (he world. 
The illuimtion* oF (hi* book have btcn reproduced In the flncit 
(loulbla atylc. and ore printed ofl ■ •peclal p*pcr ol Ihe hi|thnl quality, 
rlllhcrlo the only luper thai it lia* been poaaihla to use for the prlntin([ 
of Itluttratlon* by the irtcolaur proccu !■ of a (omewhHt ncriahablo 
ntlurc. In the prctcnt work a paper U employed for the Aral lime 
that render* the work absolutely pcmianciic — a retiill that has only 
been arrived at after moat costly cipcriinonts, in connection with the 
prckcnt work. 
ne BdlUDB U DaUtad ta MM Ceplas hr (he SrMlak SaiVlre, SMt e( which 
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Mandaday 

and other Oties olt Burma 

Bj V. C SCOTT O'CONNOR 

Authw at "Tlw BOkMi 8art,*«to. 

It> otM handtoma volmme, tOOpagn, *iip»r royal fco, clott riohly gitt 
andgiUtaf, ai«. M*f 



la thia work the author aim Kt intereating hJ* reulen hi Bumw's 
past history. The whole atory of « country and a peopla a* faacioating 
aa any in the world, ia told here ia a manner thoroughly befitting the 
aol^ect ; with a light, accurate Utuch, and in proae that ia at once 
limidd and full of feeling and colour. The volume ia illu atr a t ed witb 
ooloured platea from paintings by Saya Cboa, a native Burmcae artiat, 
and from the beautiful originals of Mr. J. R. Middletoa ; besides which 
there are about aoo pictures mostly from photographs apecially taken 
by the author, who knows the country so thoroughly that hia book ia 
not only unusually informative, but la inapired with the aympathy of 
ititinate acauaintance. 



Clubs and Clubmen 

Br >H^r ARTHUR GRIFFITHS 

Author ol **TtaaItDaiaBxpr«n,'*to.,cto. 

/m demf Bve, cloth gilt and gilt tt^, mm. tfd. fwf 

Thia ia a very coroprehcnaive work written by one who has special 
knowledge of hia auhject. Major OrifBths deals with dabs of all aorta 
that have existed during the laat two or three centuries, including not 
oOW the famous early gambling clubs, auch aa " Nells," " White's," 
"llie Cocoa Tree," and "Almacks," but also all the wcU knmra 
aerrice, sporting, social and political cluba, and those connected with 
literature, art and the drama. He describes the life of the cluba and 
tella of the celebrated men and women who brquented or were 
associated witb them, while innumerable anecdotes brighten his pages. 
Interesting chapters are also given oa the administration of clubs, club 
waya and club treasures, the whole work forming a compete and 
interesting record which every clubman ihould rt»d and anerwmrda 
^ace OB his booksheU. 
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A moat InttrestlDK and Importaiit 
volumo of Recollection a 

Passages from the 
Past 

By HU Grace the DUKE OF ARQVU. 

Author of " ATVIpto ttieTropJci."«to. 

In two volumes, demy 6w>, buckrani gili and gilt lop, : 

With two DbotosrsTUTfl fronUnilNM: numeootu Uliulnllona. 

nunr from the ftutbor'a own dnwlnga. uid 

serend ffcoalmlla latton from 

oalsbnted mm. 



In thia work the Duke of Argyll {ao many years Marquis of Lome) 
rcUtca the hlitixy o' his dItltitKulkhcd career, and rccorda hia 
racollactiona of Ihe remorkabte people with whom he has come in 
oontact. His reminiacencca extend back lo his B ton and Cambridge 
d*^ and to early viaiU U> the Continent. Th« account o( hia Canadian 

Inperiencea — while he was Governor General erf (be Dominion — 
naturally occupy an important position in the work. Some of the moat 
intereating pagea in the book Arc devoted lo the autbor's views on our 
policy in Uganda. As an author, poet and mutician, Ihe Duke has met 
most of the leading literary men, painters and compoaers of his day. and 
be has s great many stories to tclt of tlicm. The Duke of Argj-U is a 
delightful rflcOHltfr, and these volumes abound in ciccllcnt anccilotca. 
Among the illuatrations will be found aoroe intercating pictures tromtfae 
Bulhor'a pencil, aa wall as a number of portraits and views. 
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In Wildest y^rica 

By C Q. SCHILUNOS 



TnnulrtM »r PRBOBRK WHYTB 

In two volumet, tup^r royal 9m, cloth giU and gilt tap, : 



Id hh raeent book, "Wlh PtMhllglit sad Rifle," Herr BdiMtingi 
won far hunseU « name throughout the world u tbo author of « 
■DOBi ttbriDg book of ^nrt uiil adventure In Equatorial Baat Africa. 
Tfaia Dew book will be fouod io erery way aa totereating aa hla 
-bmer woi^, which made sud) • Moaatioii both in Bnroiw and 
America. "A Vaaiahing Feature of the Vdt" la the title of ooe 
of the chapters in Herr SchUlinga's new book— a chapter dealing 
with ^ndfea. But It is not merely the giraffe that ia vanlahing; 
tbe entire iriM life of Equatorial Africa it doomed to tlw iune 
extinctloa that bae overcome that of Cape Colony, unleaa, Indeed, 
our autlior's " cry of warning " — given in this worii aa in its in«- 
decesaor— should prove more efBcaclous than he himself has ever 
hoped. Foiling recourse on the part of tbe authorities to vtry 
stringent messures for tlie protection of African wild life, lioas, 
elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, bu&loes, and antelopes will 
soon have vanished from the Dark Continent. This ccrtaioJy ooa* 
tributes in no small d^ree to the hsdnation of Herr Schllllngs's 
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George Grei^ell 
and the Congo 



By Sir HARRY JOHNSTON, Q.C.M.a., K.C.B., « 

Author of 

M U(ud« PraltctonM ' IlCh thouBuid). " Ubirig ^ Iha Negnl Retmblla In Wi^ 

Alnoi. " ate. 

Wltb over SOO IllitttnUona and Mrenl Mftpa 

lit two voluma. royal Svo. sloth gill and gilt top, 30s. nt 

The Uta Rev. George Grenfcll, who died juit * year ego 

Vpptt Congo, wail after Slanleyi the leading explorer of llie 

he alio ciplorci] the Cameroon* thirty years ago. I 

Ik gold mcdalitl of the Ko>'al Geographical and a member of many Mlicr 

feamcd lodetica. which have acknowledged hie aehievemenis aa an 

Sir Harry Juhnaton U apccially qualified 10 write on the life 

Snd work of Mr. Orenfell, whom be met some )-<ara ago on tha Con|{o, 

U he bos been a Consul in the rcgioni where the late eiplorer't minion 

( at work, beaidcB which he h»i had much to do a* an ofHcial 

h the Baptiat miiaion in the CameroonH. The diarica and papers of 

Mr. GrcnfcU have been placed in Sir Harry Johneton's hands; ht haa 

also been entrusted with all the information that the Mrstionary Society 

could obtain Imm the stores of information al Mr. Grenfell and of his 

eolleaguea on the Congo. Sir Harry hai therefore been able to produce 

a comprehenaive work on that Uttle-known region. Mr. Orenfoll was an 

■apert photographer : of the iUustrstions in the book at least ijoof them 

1 be from Mr. GrcntcU'i beautiful pictures, besides which there will 

contributions from other source*. 

Thii book contains a careful Bummiiif{ up of recent evidence for and 
Free Stale, together with some intereeiing and never 
published remarks on the same from the diaries of Mr. GrcnfcU. 
growing interest in the future of the Congo Free State is likely to 
Qtioo to this book with itt beautiful and norel 
tod itt flrW hand evidenec on the autqcct. 
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In the Strzuvge South Sea;^ 
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By BBATRICe QRIAIARAW 

Author of " Prom Fiji ta the CftoDibAl filinrfii" rttt< 

In dtmy Sm, buekram gilt and giU t<^, 16s. M 



Wttti 56 lUugtratlotia on art paper prtnolpailr from the antlicD's 





^^H greatest interest. Miis Grimshaw writes well, is a close obaerver and 

■ an intrepid traveller. The bulk of ber book deali with the Island* of 

tfie Southern Seal much less known than Samoa, where however, rtw 

speol aorae time. Indeed so remote arc some of them that m Mia* 

W Grimshaw they saw their first white woman visitor. Aroongat tbe 

Kialands visited, in some of which Mias Grimshaw made a lciisthcn«d 
May, were Tahiti. Tonga (Friendly Islands). Niui (Savage Island), 
Baralonga, Atiu. ManfjaJa, Penrhyn and its Leper Island, AitutaU 
Haulte, Manuwai (Hervey Island), Mitiaro, Rakahanca, Maiden (the 
goano island), and Manihiki. The marvellous hot lakes and geysera 
J of New Zealand also attracted the author and some space is devoMd to 
them, whilst her life on the schooner " Duchess" provides eno^tent 
material, and is not the least interesting ^rt of the work. The autluMr'a 
description of the life, customa and habits of the natives are not only 
I- graphic but also mariied by an acute perception, and the whole booR 
' .8 freshness of a woman's impressions makes admirable reading 
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The Love Letters of 
Mauy WoUstonecraft 

Wltta «■ Ittlroductlon by Roger Ingpeo. 
RaprlBUd trvai (he Rrst EdHlM. 



SeftnUftillr pilnted on entione paper, and with photmpKWt 




These love letters of an Irish woman first saw the light in th« 
author's posthumous works, edited by hi.-r husband. William Godwio. 
Tfaevwerc not written for publication, and as such they must be regarded 
as the moat passionate, pathetic love tetters that have ever been printttl. 



Tbfl AohbIb of ■ treat, noble tnatty 

The House of Howaird 

By tlie Ute QERALD BRENAN 

Author or "A Hittnrj ol tba House ol Pcrtv' 



Author ol "Th« Story Ol tha Drlunnll* 

/n fttv volumea, demy 9oo, bvekram gilt qmiI gilt top, 34s. «wf 

postntta uid lllnatntloiia I 

The great nee of Howard baa siiMd at th« head of Bngland'a 
sbllity for ccnturlca. and on the whole, has held that proud potltioa 
orthily and well. Little excuae need be olTer«d, tharelore. for (daciag 
tfore the Enjjliih people the Hrst complete hiatory of what may 1m 
■tly termed the principal native houae. The present work it far tttm 
ling modelled upon the linet uiually followed by family chronlclea, 
liich, with llieii' voluminioua genealoKical and heraldic detaila, Ibcir 
Igca brlalling with ncedleaa notca and refcrencca, their dearth of 
itercsting narrative, and their vatt granaries of appended inlormstion, 
icmcd Htlad tor the perusal of the onliquBry. or the private gratiflcBtion 
I the family mo«l concerned ralhcr than for the cntcrtBinmcnl of 
busy outside world. There ore very many readers ut history who do 
H happen to hove been bom either hcralda or llowardi. and who, 
bile desirous o( learning the (rue story of this singularly illuttrioui 
tee, and what it haa done to make or mar the fonuoca ot Ihc oalion. 
I«e neither time nor inclination to punue those objects through auch 
Imp and wide moratse* of erudition. The authors have endeavoured to 

lirlte the ilory of the Howards in a fashion suited to such tastes. Tb« 

taagnitudc of Ihc subject, even when divested of unneocstary trappisgs, 
as been their chief obstacle, for the Howard family tree is a tru« 
Irilsh oak, widciprcadlng, and ot many sturdy branches. Within 

Ike limits at their disposal they have striven to produce a brief but 
iithful account of the rise and progress ot an honoured name, setting 

fcrth, without fear or favour, the darker as well as the lighter pages 

of the chronicle. 

The two volumes arc illustnled with a large number of portraits 

Crom original paintings chiefly \a possession ot lh< various msatbsrg , 

ol tbt Howard Ctinily. 





Mr. H. Noal WlUlaaa-i anr UofnfHcri wot 

A Princess of Intrigue: 

MAdame de Loagaeville and ker Tlimn 

BU H. NOEL WILUAMS 

Autbor ti "FtM Piir Statns,~*tD. 

tn 3 voU.. dtmy atn, cMh gitt and got top, a4».mM 

With 3S fnll-MM HliutntlonB uul DbatocntTan frontlaidMM 

In this woric, Mr. Noel WiUisnu, whoK dunning book, " Five 
|^iitSi8tere,"met with so well -deserved a success, traces theeventful 
caaeerof the beautiful and accompli^ed Anne Geneviivede Bourbon, 
Duchesse de Longueville, daughter of Henri de Bouibon, Prince 
de Condi, and sister of the great Condi. The period — the last yean 
of Louis Xlll'sreignandthe early partof that of IcGranJlToiiarytM 
— is one of the most fascinating in French history. JHazarin, the 
great Conde, Cardinal de Retz, the Due de la Rochefoucauld, 
Turenne, the beautiful Duchesse de Chfttillon and de Montbaaoo, 
the intriguing Madame de Chevieux, in fact neariy all the gicat 
figures of that time play a part in the story, and ai« presented with 
picturcaque understanding. Madame de Longueville'a earij years, 
her responubility for the fatal duel between Maurice de Coligny and 
the Due de Guise, her visitto the CongresaofMunster.herpassionate 
attachment to La Rochefoucauld, to further whose intereata she 
engaged in the intrigue against Mazarin and the Court, her 
adventurous career during the Vrara of the Fronde, her conversion, 
and her protection of the Jansenists and Port Royal, are dealt with 
in a highly attractive manner, and the book is one which cannot hil 
to appeal strongly to both the student of history and the general 
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By MAX PEMBERTON 

Uotorinl Editor of tbe " gpbtre.' 

Jn dtmy Bvc, ehth gilt and gilt top, las. 6d. Htt 

WlUi a ikna Domber of UluetnOoas 

ThiB ii ■ comprehcnaive work upon the pastime of Motoring, and Is 
chiefly addreased to the ainateur. It is the rciutt of ten years 
eipcrience with many myites at cars. Those nho own and tho*e who 
desire to own a car will he wise lo peruse it. Mr. Pembcrlon recite* 
nany o( his own adventures upon ihc mad. He tells the amateur how 
lo buv tuld sell a car. huw to Idoh after It. how lu ilriirc it. H« gives 
sound advice about louring abroad and Incidentally glancci at the caira 
of aome »I the leading makera. The wholu work will be prvfuacljr 
Illustrated. It will also contain much pleasant rttniniccenM. Amoog 
Other subjects Mr. Pembcrton willdiacuas:— 



Th« MntariRl al Vcsterday 

The PurchAM of a Csf 

Chautlcurs 

Tbc Care ol (he Car 

The Sale of the Car 

Lu^UbjEc sad Luggage Carrjlag 

France 

Italy 

The Eajtilsta Ina 

The Motor ItlcycU 

HMor Mail ml 



The Molorlat of Tomarnir J 

The UrltlDg ttt th« Car 

The Upkeep ot ihc Car 

Some Cars ol uur Own Tin 

The Body ol ihe Car 

Touring Abroad 

(icmany 

Touring lo Englaad 

The Small Car 

The Trl-Car 

The Motor Qubi 



New edUlon ol ■ QoldaK Manual by the Open I 
ChMDpton of 1907. 
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Lord Craven and 
the Queen of Hearts 

Br NORREYS CONNBLL 

t» two vote., dmqi 800., cloth gilt and gilt tof, a4s. net. 
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Bagland. She was born the yesr that flnt aaw the ' Tkming of the 
Shrew," he, the English tailor'i son, entered the worid between tlie 
flnt and the second part of " Don Quixote." She aaw ber father 
aaceod the English throne, her brothcrlose it, and her nephew jiigf[lcd 
bacli to it ; her lover (for, contented or not. Craven was her iomr) bred 
•0 king that be saw not only her father on that throne, but yet lingered 
oa the stage when faer nephew's aon-in-law BUed it, and it Wfta clear 
that her own grandson would follow him ; had he survived a few more 
mootb* he might have hailed the grandson as despot of Hanover. 
Bliiabeth had less in cocninon with her grandson, George the Pirat, 
than with her grandmother, Mary Stuart. Only tOO buUuuUy did she 
fulBl Ben Jonson's prophecy that she 

" might call 

The world to war and make it hasard all 

Its valour for her beauty," 
for If the thirty years' war can be laid to any one penoa'a charge 
Elizabeth must bear It. Of all the paladins, princely and noble, wh3 
hazarded their valour (or her beauty but one survived her, faithful Will 
Craven, who, more than a generation after her death, yet lived in the 
days he had loved and fought for the Queen of Hearts. 



By the late Udy Arab«il« RonUly 

The Coining Dawn 

and other Poema 

by LADY ARABELLA ROMILLY 



This collected edition of Lady Arabella Romilly'a poems will be 
mkomed by many who have become familiar with ber poetiy in the 
" Lady's Realm," " Westminster Oasette " and Other periodious. 
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A Ronuuice in Biography 



By STANLEY V. MAKOWER 

Author ot "Tha Mirror ol Uuile," " Cvcilla," <ta. 

tn 014 volumt, iSemy Sm. cMh gill and gilt tof, l6»- ntt. 

FmUt lllulratod with PortMiu. 

A romantic nifrative of (he career of Mnry Robinson, (he beautiful 
■nd ill-KUrrcd lady whose portrBits in the Wallace collection cici(G (he 
curiosity and sympalhy of numerous visitors to the famous {[allcry. 
Married while atlll ■ child — ^she passed ihrou)[h all the viciasitudca '' 
wealth, poverty, ob*cur>ty, and brilliant but fatal rccogni"'" " 
actress, drawinu upon bersclf the attention ot the (aahionat 
Ranelagh and Vaushatl. After th« birth of a dnushter. and a pernMl 
distreai in a debtors' prinon, ahe appeared as Juliet, and later aa Pe/ditai 
when her beauty and talents won for her the aRcctions of the H^ 
Apparent. ■' Prince FloHsel " (as the unruly son of George III was 
called) loved, cheated and deserted her, andhcrlaat days were taddencd 
by disease and mlafortune. " Penlita" wrote playa. poeffla, novel* ttnd 
her own memoirs. She not only poftacaacd conudcrable literary gtfta, 
. >hc was warmly admired by Foi, Sheridan, Carrick. Reynolds, 
hftomoey. and many cithers among ilic arvai Agures in Bn^Mh nialory 
jduring (he last half of the Bightecnth Century. 
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kThe St2a\daLrd Operas 



Br oeoRae p. upton 



A nnr tauX Ba«b aiUHMd « 



In tMatt crotm Sco., SCOPagts, gs. ntt 

With IBO Dortrmlt lllnatratlosa 

An earlier book by Mr. Upton wiih the abcn-e title, has t 
recogniKd for some time past oa the best eiisimft guide to the Opera 
Thia new cdillnn lias been so much enlarged aa lu render i( a acw wi 
while the sddiilon of to Urge a number «( illuatratioii* greatly tnhi 
the value aod laWraH of the book. 




" A ludiutiiiK voluBW. To And oat how rtnfMic the 
book U, It Ib neceMM7 to take It up and begla t« nmt. Altar 
tkat tbore Is but on* atopplnc placo— tbo bit pasa." 

Nearest the Pole 



WHh an IiitrodiwtkiB br PTMddmt BoowMldt. and wfth SO 

nioatntloiia fl»m a oollMrtlon of 1.300 of tlw 
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WHAT THE PRESS SAYS: 

Pratoundly interesting. Hm volume ia flnety illtutrated witb 
1 1 -niceptional interest aod m — ^ "' -~"' ' — — 

-MUtCKESTBH GUAKDIAH. 



^lotograpfas of exceptioaal interest aod merit. 



— Illitstxatbd London Nkwb. 
■* A tale of indomitable endeavour, of alertncsi by day and nigfaL 

The thrilUog story is illustrated by B number ot »md p" " 

admirably reproduced." — Punch. 
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The Year's Art, 1908 

Compiled by A. C. R. CARTSR 

A Concb« Bpltoine oT all matun nlalJBe to tha Arts ot palDtios, t 

SiifnTliiK BOd AiEhltectore, aDd to BchooU at DMiso, whieb 

occBrred durini the year igo7, tHcther with JoformatlaD 
rvspcctiaf th« tvcoti of tha year igol- 

Ih mvwn Bvc, cloth, 5S0 pages of Utterprtts, with fitll-pagt 
ilbistrationt. 3a. 6d. net. 

e interested in art. It ia 



Queen Anne and her Court 

By P. F. WILLIAM RVAN 

/h 4<my Svo, clolh gill and gUt top, v/ilh many illuslrationi, l6a. t 

The tragedy of (he coiolions that made up the life ot Anne Stuart 
and which hurried tter to nil early grave will be depicted la this 
biography. All ihe children of James II were bom lo a heritage ol 
Borrow ; but none Buffered as did Anne, and her cross was not the lets 
crushing because one hall of its burden was the weight ot her own 
traDSgressions, while the other half was made up ot a long seriea ot 
domeitlc misfortunes whoso bitterness can only be fully realised by 
those who themselves hove wept by the graves of their children. 
Political and religious problems must have their place In a biography 
of Anne. But in a study that would reveal the heart of the woman 
herself, the personages who touched more or less intiniBtely the circte 
Of her lite are more illuminating than political theories or religious 
tcncls. The Princess was what she was because all the belle* Biid 
beaux, the sotdiers ond the statesmen, the parsons and Ihe priests 
of her day were what they were. If only giants in intellect con rise 
•bovG the cross of mental visioR engendered by environment tbCD tfat 
Princess Anne never had a chance and censure of her deftclencln 
, must ever melt into pity. She will b« seen In these pages a gay and 
Irrespon Bible maid at the court of Charles II, a consumnate actress 
~ t the court of James 11. Annc'a marrlaga was fruitful in ercr^ 
isaopointment that could wither the heart of a woman. The history 
^ those long years consecrated to motherhood is a history of tears. 
But the darkest chapter ot every human story has It* coniraat of light 
relief, (t w>* so in Anne's relstlans with her friends and favourites, 
and this comedy, lost alas I upon the Queen, will emerge in these pOf cs. 
The history of Anno as a queen is a slory (hat touehcs ma many pointa 
of human interest that literature has far from eshausted its riches, 
and a biography that aims at throwing into relief the perplexities and ■ 
desolation of a womsn whose diadem was an emblem ot mourning 
needs no other apology than a hithtul pourirayal. 
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A book Of vHol tRtereft 

Baby Toilers 



Br OLIVE cnRISTlAN MALVBRY 

(Haa. ABoaiBus Hmkikdt) 
AuttKW ol "TIN Sool lUriat" 

tn orom avo, cloth, to. 6i.net 



and the Prime Minister and the poor themtelves "The Soul Mai .__ 
received the moat profound attention. It has been reviewed favourably 
by Btmoat the entire British Pf««a. " Baby Toiler* " will reach a public 
in deep aympathy with the iieart and work of the writer, and if it tnducea 
aome practical reform in existing conditiona, it* miuion will have been 
more fruitful even than that of "The Soul Market." which, among 
other tfainga, has inspired a scheme (or providing a decent and cheap 
night'B shelter to faomeleas women and girls in London. 

•'BNOLAND>A OWN JUNaLB." 
PtmrtM buw tittttm maiw m —it 

The Soul Market 

By OLIVE CHRISTIAN MALVBRY 

(Un. AacHiuui Hicmmr) 
Cart of TUnCi," " With Our Alien* at H 
"Tbc Fool'i Dnatkn." etc. 

In crown 9po, cloih gilt, 6b. 

WHb lUastnrttMU. 
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auggcstive incidents and outlines of charactera, anecdotes, epigrama, 
out^of 'the- way -facts. Humour and pity, tragedy and mirth, tread in 
each other's steps. I prophesy that it will be read and talked about • 
great deal." — Evehiko Nbws. 

One cannot tsy down this book without realising in some degree 
what its compilation must have cost the author. Feelings of wonder, 
admiration, and gratitude lur^e alternately through the mind as the 
experiences of the writer become revealed. . . . Her book is full of 
pathos, humour, and tragedy. Strange stories are told, strange lives 
are revealed, and terrible social sores are remorselessly laid bare. But 
it fsa book that must be read and pondered over ) a book that will sordy 
make for social reform." — Thb Graphic. 
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By Dr. MAX LEN2 
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Napoleon 

By 

Tran*l*ted trnm I 

I In demy Btw, 6111, 

Wltb about 60 Dortnlts a 
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Dr. M» Lenc dcmdiali 
■tudy of Napaleon's charat 
features o( hii work is Ihc 
development ot the young C 
memoiri nmhes Toulon th 
him biographcra have follo' 
wan but one great alep foru 
activity. He (draw* much 1 
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Dr. M» Lenc demoliahea tcveral accepted legenda in Ihia brilliant 
■tudy of Napaleon's character and career. One of the moat notable 
features o( hia work is the wiy in which lie depicts the early tnsatal 
development ot the young Coraican. Napoleon hiraself in hia St. Helena . 
noiri mahes Toulon the starting point, as <t were, and most O^ 
biogrsphcn have followed suit. Or. Lcni demodSIratca that IM 
wan but one great alep forward in an exiMence already full of crenlfill|| 
activity. He (draws much new light on what may be termeii NapoIetnTa 
' First Phase." But the chief value of the book is that il provide* 
■ complete key to the whole tangled story ol Ihc Napoleonic period. 
Or. Lens shows how each campaign Bts into (he general scheme o( 
Napoleon's rise and tall, while he succeeds in keeping the personal 
eletnent in the foreground and in presenting a moal vivid picture of 
the man. A leading Oerman crili« has clataol tiria book wiUi Laid 
Rosebery'a wellknown monograph, as on« at th* moat striking cOfl- 
tributioas to Napoleonic literature mode In our time. 



Gamble Gold 



By His Honour JUDOS PAHRV 

AuUmv of "■■n« Scurt*! fUrrlni.- " Katawameua 



/n $qtuirt crorvn Bvo, clolh ricMy gill, Aa. 
With 41 Ulustratlotu br BAEBT rOBNISS 



" Oamble Gold " follows on the lines ot the author's wtU km 
fairy books. " Kata wampus." ■■ Butte ncot la." "The PirM Book of' 
Krab," and "The Scarlet HerrJag." As a well known critic aaidolone 
ot them. " the Judge has ■ aly and mischievous wav of tickling the fancy 
of grown-up people, and knows well the hearts of boys and girls." The 
hero of Ihc book ia " Cramhic Gold of the gay green woods," sung o( 
in an old Hnbin Ha<id hallad. Who and what he was no learned man 
on say, and the author has imauined him as sn ideal small boy. who 
deserves to become a hero to all chltdrcn and mothers, and to turn men 
who still have (he hearta of little children. Aa in the tormcr books, tiM 
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children's old friend Krab, the cave n 
of the story. 
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UnnonB wltb "mrd« of tiM CoavtrTdAt" 

WUd Fruits of the 
Countryside 

By P. EDWARD HULMB, P.US., P^A.. MU. 

luthorof 
" PwBlUar Wild Plowcra." "Buttttflia ud Hathiot OcCgantqnUB" 

Jk cloth, rieklj gilt (7) x 5), rDHM<fa<l oofwr i , St. tttt 



A very uaeful and interesting little book detcriptlTe d the wBd 
fruits that one finds in the hedges >nd wood* of the countryakte. tlw 
author of thii volume is well-luiowa as a naturalist whose s^le is ca«y 
and clear, and at the same time strictly accurate. Professor Hulma 
has illustrated the book with 36 coloured plates firom his own wUe^ 
colour drawings, and there are besides 35 reproductioas from photo- 
graphs in Mack and white. 



A second Urge cdltloa hu been ImraedUrtely reqolred ol 
Mr. Flnii't handy book for lovers of Bird LUo 

Birds of the Countryside 

Bj FRANK FINN, B.A.. P.Z.S., eto. 

LaH Dttuta B uttH nUn d m l , Imdkm JIkmub, OoJmM* 



/m eloth richly giU, (7^ x 5), rmmtUd eomert, gs. met 

With la Colonred Plates 

118 nioatrattona Cram ptwtosraphs DTliitsd oD Art Papor and nnmerona 

OntUne Di«wliia 

A popular account of our common British Birds, their hauota, 
and their habits, has long been a desideratum. Mr. Prank Finn, whose 
knowiedge ol birds andl>ird life is exceedingly wide, has supplied this 
want with his conveniently shaped but well packed volume which will 
enable people to identify the tHrds that they see. 




The World's Birds 



By FRANK FINN, B.A., P.Z.S., 

ic Counlryilds." etc. 

A dmsle and popular olRMlfloaUon of the birds of ttas WoHd 

H Svo. cloth gilt and gilt top, 5«. net 
With Dumeroiu UliumUoaa IWmi tibotcgraBtu and dnwlusa 
In this wDfk will be found set forlli a classiRcatioD of oil existing 
Wrd« In tbcir natural tamllics. and information of practical and 
flCicntlBc interest concerning ttieae given in a concise fomi. 

Thus, under each family wilt t^ found notes on tlic general siie, 
railing colouration, appearance ot eggs and youn^, note, food, 
MonoRiia uiei, ike., of the lamil>' as a whole. The geographical raoga 
tl each family will be dealt with, anil the best known memt>ers ot it be 
ncniiuned anU bricRy diaractorized. >o that anyone studying the work 
will be able to acquire a good general idea of the familiar birds of the 
'Id, MientiBcally clasiillcd. 

Te<hoiCa|itt«f are strictly avoided, and the work i* rendered more 
ructiva by photographic illustrations from living specimens, and by 
line drawings illustrating details of structure. It will altogether 
1 u. ....,.._.. _. _..._. - ._ wjiether lor toieotiflo 



Uniform with "Birds ot the Countryride" 

Pets zuid How to 
Treat TKcm 

By PRANK FINN. aA., P.Z.S., etc 

Auilior el " EUnli ot Ih* CouBtrysldi." Mb. 

In etotk gill (7i X i\, gs. m*< 

With a lam ninnbar of lUiutntloiu (rora pbotanutu 
•ad ta eoloond BlatM 

This Is a small TOlumc. similar in aiie and style to the author^ \ 
•■ Dirda ot the Countryside," and like this. Is copioiuly IlluUnt*! with , 
pbotugraph* from living tpcclmcns and with coloured plate*. ] 

It contains short and popularly written accDunls ot the variont 
Animals commonly kept as pets, together with practical directions tor 
lli«ir traatmcnt. and includes both domestic animals, such aa cananea 
and guinaa-piss. ami auch wild species, whether British or foreign, aa 

comiDonly to be mot with in captivity. The range of the work Ea 

:ccping living a 
most easily procurable and deairaMa 
ot the oate wiui wbicb many Idnda may 





A CkwBlag Book lor sU Lorcn ol tb« Cn—tiy 

Wild L»e Stories 

By S. U BENSUSAN 

Aothorol "ACountfTiidB ChrOBldl*.* 

Tm crawM fco, c(oM gilt, f. 

The Buthcir of tbU book, who has spent tbe greater part of Ua lib 
la rural aiuTOundlnn, not only in England and Seotlaod, bat along Iha 
shores of Southern Europe and North Africa, says in hii preface ■• that 
the older I grow, the more eooTinced I became that acre are more 
mental developments in the lives of birds and beasts than are dicunt of 
in our philosophy. 1 have lived amoog the birds and beasts I write 
about, and feel that their life story may be interpreted, and that any 
interpretation is better than none. This belief must serve as niyjuattfl- 
cation for putting forward these stories in a form in whic^ developiiMtita 
in the lives of wild creatures are presented in the now popular fcrm. 
A very dcflnite truth of which I am convinced is that, almoat witbont 
exception, bird, beast and even fish are ooly too (leased to be (neadly 
if we will but give them a chance. There is hsrdly any Uving creatoic 
In the world that refuses to respond to kindness with afhctMM, and if 
we would but develop the friendliest possible relations with tbe Ufa 
around us, in a few generations most wild birds would be as tame aa tbe 
pigeons that cluster round the tourists on tbe Piassa of San Marco in 
Veaice, and we could ssy of the greater part of the world's fauna that a 
little child might lead them." 



A popniw, accurate, and coocUe worfc 

The Worid's Peoples 

Bj Dr. A. H. KEANB 

Autbor ol"Antfanwoloo>" "Bin: Past and Prsstnt " 
In large crown Soo, cloth gilt and gilt iof, 6s. m 



This is an entirely new book wbich comprises a cleariy w ri tt en 
description of the races ot tbe world, by one of tbe greatest living 
anthropologists. 

The voiuroe is written in a S^le that will interest the general 
reader, while tbe student will find it of real nractical utility. The 
illustrations comprise a remarkable series of photoffraphs (ram lifc, 
nooe of «4iioh are to be found In " The Living Races M ManUnd. ' 



r Popular edittoo 

Tasty Entrees 



[ 



A Collection ot Recipes 
By Miss C. L. HOWLAND 

Diplomie ol the Nstionil School at Coakcrr 



4 



ThcM recipe* are all limplc. and the direction* ore given ■■ plainly 
posaible, both with a view lo mshe selection easy, and to ensure 
Ltisfnctory results on the part of tlie cook who bai a fair knowledge of 



AN IMMEDIATE SUCCESS. TtansUted Into «lmo*I evcty 
European IsnguRgc. 

Kow complete In two volumes, cloth gltt and gilt edge*, 
^■^ ata. Bet, and In various leather bladlnE*. 

(the living baces of mankind 

BY EMINENT SPECIALISTS 

A vopaitr tlliutratad acoount of the Ouatom*, Hablia. Pnnnlta. F«aata 
and GaMmonlM of the Raoea ot Uanklud throualioul Uw world. 

800 Photographs (rom Life, 25 Colonred Plates, and ilM Mapt 

SoOH Ol the cantrlbular* : 

II. UDCKKEV. r.R.S. PRINCf. atdAltlKe 

Mr H'tRKf JOHNSTQU. a.C.ll.a.. n.C SIrEVEIURD !« THItaH, KXJLI. 

I1.C.B.. (tc n, n. HUTcntNsoi), b-a., F.R.a.s. 

niNCe ROLAND BONATARTK ». H. UVUB-LUDOR 

Ir. R- W. SHLFl:Lin' Vk*-Ma1ral Sir WILLIAM ACLAXD, 

rmiuar LONOIVND BtrL. C.V.O. , 

■.E. LORD CLRZON AMini Sir CYPRIAN SRIDOB. O.CB J 

kr. A. a. KEANE TM 111* Kir HIiaH LOW, o.c.a.a. I 

|N4tM«r PCTRICCI H. LINQ RDTH | 
ii 



The comrM* Work In two volomt*. now r*>d)r. in drniy < 

llandsom* (loth (ill and (111 *dni IB* 

HaltfRtn rr*nch Morocco (ill ■ad t"' »it— - ••• 
Half tlth rrd Ptnlan Morocco (lit ■od iflt >dcM... lu 
Fall rieb rwt Persian Morocco (lit sad slit tdcta ... ■■• 

BINDINO CASES, par Vol. 

na Hilfrich red PtrmliB _ 
^uUlichrMl Poralan Mi 



Ptrmlan MorMceu.ad. 



TWO VOLUIIBS. NOW SmADT 

"THE DEATH KNELL OP THE OU>-PA5HiONED 
NATURAL HISTORY." 

A MPMW7 lUutratod work In a mU. datk lOt aad (Itt 
ed|a«, ats. Mt, ud In wloas losther Mndlf. 



LIVING ANIMALS OF THE WOBID 

Edited by CHARLEA J. CORNISH. M.A., P.Z.t. 

Wltfe 25 colmrad plates and mouiwtratlou fna pM^nvbs 
printed tbronghsot oa the finest art paper. 

"nu work EomprtoM an abnlutaly nnlvM >Ad ilncat priodna adNtlaa g( 



BBAATS, BtRU, PISHB8. RBPTILBA INSBCn, BtB. 

AMtottd bi tiM (oUcnriaa BoOaMrt BMcUlAi 



R. LYDBKKBS. P.R^ 

ft. BOWDLBR SHARPB, L1.I>. 

W. P. KIRBV. P.US. 

P. C. 5BLOU5 

air HBRBBRT HAXWBiX, P.R^ 



P. a. APLALO, P.XA 

LOUIS WAIN 

C. H. LANB. P.Z^ 

W. 5AVIUJB<KBNT, RXS. 

THBODORB WOODb 



ra bMO takes in tlM wDdi of AMOB, Ik* Aort 
binh, and the Indian iuadci, amid tlw natural tuntundlnci ot tbt dUhnol *> 
In thdr natfv* haunts. 

The Importance of Uiiu nothlu but t^Mtograiilu ai UiutnitioBB eaanot ' 



BTtiit may dnw, and however carcfullr a wood-encnivcr am eopt- there can never 
be the aame accuracy of detail which It !■ poailbte to uMaln In « ptatoarapk. 
Lovera o( aatmali will thcrctora now have an oimortuiiity at aecntlna a tmmplili 
Natural Hlitorr, Uluttrated entirely by photocraphe. The awhiuDlnl Sah. the 
flyint bird, the learfnfl ealmon. the cnwUnd reptile and Inuet— tfactt. ae well aa tta 
laner anloats, win bH be ivprodueal aecarately. In ahort, "The Urtaf Anhaala 
of Bh World " ean ooly be deactibcd aa the Btaadard Wort on Natural Htatorr 




" The lait .TDrd In th* lUtlcr at cbaapoau."— , 

Hutchinson's Popular 
Cleissics 

_ wchveluittclolh gflt, «■■« 7x4}, with dttignedtitltpagtandfnntit- 

'. fi*C£t, on ert paftcr. toina with tiHmerout Uluttrationt, lod. n*t. 

In full latiibikiH lealher, richly gilt and gilt top, is. Ad. n»t. 

t OjUWnra ORratR op IPBCIBS. with ilJunm ■nd t-onralt. and with noH bv 
J. W. MiTHiwi, B A., ■ummarltlna th* dmloemcat id t 
Theory alncdMni. and ululkitury. Wapii(»> 

J tUT KtRTB-S TILES OF TUG tiaONAtTS. UtO VERSB. Ul MgM. 

I LTmM'l UST OAVI OF POMPEII, un paK«, 

1 WATSKTON'i WANDBRINaS IN lOUTH AMEKIC*. With slnlch map. ooM*. I 
-.y W. A. HiKDiHO. P.za., anJ with poitrwil aod ] 



t DuwMtM I 
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I LEI6K ■IfXri THE TOWN. With 30 111 
1 ROBERT BaOWNtMl'g POEMS. Vol. I.. 1 
r ROBBn BROWIIIIia'l POEMS. Vol. II., B»pk|«. With portrait. 

iNTKOUMV OF HtlHBIOUS VERSE. BdlUd br TMaoDO>a A. Coo.. 



CAMPAIONS. With l« UaM 



>S CHRISTUN YEAR. With llluiiraiioni 
I BIR W. UIRO CLOWBS-I POUR MODBRfl NAVA 

and Plana. 
1 THE SATrHES AND EPISTLES OF HORACE. 



Hultor' 

CoIlM*. CambrldM v 



. H, D. I 



I Latin and Bngliah. Th* 
Latin tul bamcd un that of 
. lormerlir PcUow of Chrul'a 



U 



CHARLES OICKBNS-t CRRISTNAI BOOKS. 

HAMILTON'S MEMOIR) OF THB UVKT DB ORAMMOITT. 

BHRRtOAN'S COMPLBTB PLATS. * 

OOLVEMITll-B VICAR OF WAKEFIELD and t 

ADDISON AND STEELC'I SIR RtMER DB COVBRLBV 1 ' 

OneTHE'S FAUST afiiicr'aTriflilatliia), 

THE POEMS OP RICHARD LOYEUCE. 

MRAN-g MONARCHS RETIRED FROM BUSINESS. Vat. I. 

DORAN'I MOilASCHS RETIBBD FROM BL'SINESB. Vol. II. 

THONAB a' BSHPirS OP TUB IMnATIDN OF CHRIST. With ■ Pirfac* tiT 
th* R**. Oaoaoa TrnrLL. S.J. 

THACKBRArS RBNRT ESMOND. 

DBUTZSCH-l 4<WUn ARTItAN LIFE IK TUB TIMB » CHRIST. tIm 
trantlatlan mad* aaprTaaly For Ihia tditlon, 

CHARLES DICUNrSPICBWICK PAPERS. VoL I. 

CHULU DICKEJIS-S PIHWICK PAPBtS. Vol. II. 

TIE ODBS OP BORACB. la Latin and BntfUaH. Tha BncUata VcniM Iv 
PHiur Pb(iwi*. Th* Latin tut baaed en that of Mullir'a, Rdltad hr 
Sir. W. H. D. Kovw*. tarmwlv KaUow of Cbnat* CoUm*. CaoibndM. wba 
Bat addad an indn or nanM. 
I OUVBI WBNDBU. HOLMeS'S AimCRIT W THE BREAKFAST TABLA 
r MISS MrrrORD-S TALSI op our VILLIOB. <Fint Wl<a.> 
) HiaUBL PARAUrS CHSMKAL USnRT op * CAnLI. With llhiitriHon* 
I BUNVAira PILOBIM-S PROORBSS. 
) CHARLES DICKBNS-S TALE OP TWO CITIES Mid 
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The Library of Standard Biograpl 

Each with frantliptece portraJt. newly edited with note*. 

chroBolo^cal table and lodtx. 

310—540 fP- '" /ooUcaj, Hvo. eloih gill, it. ntt per co.'um«. 

Limp Itathtr. richly gilt attd S'^t top. as. it«t P«r wiame. 

rluPAU. UALL O^ZSrrBnri' "Mun.laUbliMfCUMnBf SuMart 
BlMnpklti ' <• lk( cbHKd and Mn laalvn il pspnlirtiiit |Md Uofraphla Uul hu 
nt Hti UttapUl. Tka nblUklri, prtBUri utf bLMait an an M »t tooCratiUlM 
M u raetllMl (■■•rpriw.'' 
Tk« NiMin al HipalMH Baoawto 

mm lb* h«flD4 Dl V- A« Boawi*o— 



»> Riibwl Sgalluj 
n* Lt(( ■! VsMH Bnrw 

TIM Lift ar Qiten ElluMtb 

jibidvBi ua U'tM br i jl. TiitIm 
n» Lift at Sir WilKr ScMt 

BlJabn aibBB LocIUuil 

Tti Ult al WalUMln 

?r*H;""™ . . 



ne laiobtolnikT at Btajaala Frulili 



Tbt Eartr Utt »t OMtM 



5C 
BrtBl.^ 

viitiu (■ miT 



THE "CLASSIC NOVELS" 

WtlAtJlHifmlunit^ Um. Cndksbank. ■■ Phli." ((c.. ■>> tlufk viJ', I*- ■ 
^ «>;»«<. In li-tt [Mlbtr, gill iouj tif taf>. B«. IM. fwi 
By BENRY FIELDINQ 
Tilt Rliterr of Tta JaiM. IvdH. I Nr. Jonatbii WIIJ, ud > iomi 

TIKMnnlamat JoMph Andrtwi. I vol, this OorM Is tkt atn. ] vol. 

TluHIMOrTBllBtlll. Ivoii. I 

87 TOBIAS SMOLLETT 



Iti itdrtalarw nl Rodtrlct K*slDa. 
Tbt *4>(M>ru at Pcrt«rlM PiUU. 
Tka Eipcilllton ol Haaptarr Cllifctr. 



Tbt 



t«rti ar 11 Ataai. 



oi Fardiaial Cmm 
Tin iUiM> 



Th< Novtli sr LAURBNCB STBRHE coraplett In Odi VsIbih 

" Tristram Shandy " and " A Sentimental Joaroi 

nilh <JJ'<ilr»lto«> (■) Otaro CrulkahaiUl 
Botb nnabHilfcd aad CDDprtsUi talcUiar jei 




>l Jonro^^ 



Now Books edited by Mr. Alfred H. Miles. 
I Tb« Slat and Bflnd Volumaa of tfa« Sa B«rlM 



52 EXCELSIOB STOBIES for Girls 



Alice 
H. J. / 



i2 EXCELSIOB STOBIES for Boys 

! G. Mtnvllle Penn, H. A. J. Hervey. Chattea E. Pearce, 
Grace Slebblnga. Lieut-Cal. Cuthetl, Pbil. Mora, C. Q. D. 
R«baru, and oih«r nrlteri. 




FHE PLATPOBM BECITEBS 



Edited by A. H. MILES. 



.lut rypt. ir*U M 



I 



Each volumu in a luui binding, ei 
t. Ttaa amoMnB Oonoert Radter. A mI 

BMWT U»jd tndmhtw wril known wrll. 

7. Ttaa Orarton Saoltar. cnintctcr iki 

OiMlia, Auinar of " A Round Dpwi. ' 

I & Tha Dlekani Baolter. 



•H Svo., cloth, la. 



liiivn. iw llBboi Brnalaf 

>r, W. ■.Ollbtft, .u. 

[. Jareoa, Mart IHala. Wu 



It. Tba Ladlaa' BacdMT. A«(1aaiuner pUon 
4. Ttia Naw Sua<Ur-8^iooI Badtar. a 



• "nK^f ySsgy ^y ^ 




A BOOK OF HEBOES-Boys & Hen 

A ncord of tb« put, aad an inaplruloa Cm tlia fntnn. 
Br ALFRED H. MIUSS 

In CTOWM 8«o., olaU gilt, s«- 
Thit book, while ncmdtoK th« careen ef our Natknal Heroes, 
Royal, Mititan', Naiwl, and Civil, girea aiunerooa illn alr a Uu na ot Boy 
Heroiam and Moral Courage all over the world. It la aa Ideal book lor 
boya. 

Miles's STANDABD ELOCUTIONIST 

Edited by ALFRED H. MILES 

Stromgly bound in haif-Uathtr, js. 6d, 
Special binding for frttentt and pri ft, gilt, 3«.tfd> 
Comprising an Basay on the Principlea of Blocutkia, or Public 
Speaking, anifthe Selection, Study, and Deliver; of Rccitatioaa by 
ALFRBD H. MILES, Editor of "The Poets and Poetnr of tbc 
Century," " The Aldine Speaker," " The Ai Reciter*," etc. A Popular 
Treatiae on the Anatomy, Phyaiology, and H)-giene ot the Vocal 
Organ*, by LENNOX BROWNE, fTr.C.S., Senior Surgeoo of tba 
Central Throat and Bar Hospital ; Surgeon and Aural Suf^eoa to thft 
R^bI Society of Muaicians ; Author of " The Throat and ita Diseaaca," 
" Medical HinU on the Singing Voice," etc. A Chapter on the Art of 
introducing Muaical Accompaniments into Elocutionary Rechala, br 
CLIFFORD HARRISON, Author ot " In Hour* of Leiaure," '■ Stn^ 
Records," etc., and apwarda of five Hiudnd PlMaa, fendnf » 
QraduUMl ItrlM Cm Btad j, Mtwted bom tha beat Aatiion. 

"THB MAQAZINB DE LUXE." 

The Lady's Realm 

6d. net McMitfaly 

"The Lady'a Realm " ia devoted to the iotereat of the cultured 
gentlewoman. The oontributora are bom amongst the moat promineiit 
men and wooien io Society, Literal jre, and Art. 

THE LADY'S REALM la always entertslnlnr, 
Brishtly Written, and Superbly llltutratcd 

"The Lady's Realm has been rising while most ot the illustrated 
magazines have been falling io quality alike io letterpress and 
iUuatrations. The January number fully entitles it to rank among the 
first of our maothly magaiioea." — Rtvuw of Rweiem, January, 1907, 
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Nw iDd CliMp«r Editions of Mme 

ipular Volumes of FAIDY TALES ^ 



Each in tquart Svo.ohth gill aitd gilt 44s«t, 3s. M. 



The Golden Fairy Book 

With no iUxttration* 67 H. R. Milur 

The Silver Fairy Book 

H'llJi 84 MualratioiH »/ H. B. Miu.u 

The Ruby Fairy Book 

— - IPifA 78 iHuttraticmt by H. R. Millab 

■The Diamond TaXry Book 

■ With &i Muslratians by H. R. Mt(.Uti 
The above volume* are maUc up of stories gathered frooi all parli 

of the worttt and writttn by some of the me>t popular modero writcrt. 

The Dew Babies 

■ Bf HBUtH BaoAonRMT, tsUh 72 itititirationa by W. T. Whitshrad 



A New Series of 

Prize and Gift Books 

Bach in imferial t6mo. hamUome <Mh gill, wilh Hhulralioit* OM 



I 
I 









WALna RicKUsa 


Englud'a An Vlctorlo« 




C. R. Low 


How ttaa British Won India 




W. PiaaLKTT 


IR Africa with the Union JKk 




W. PiMBLBTT 


Warrlori of Britain 




WjlLtmb Ric>uai>B 


Wllb Wslllnrton In th« Dattl* Smoko 


W. PlMBLaTT 


Faraoua Prirat« Actloos 




C. B. Low 


Oy ANNIB S. SWAN 








Mm. Krlth-Hamlltoa. M.B. 


A Victor)' Won 




A 5o«i or Erin 


A Bitter DcM 




An American Woman 


Elizabeth ai«n. M.B. 




Tbc Ne*. 


r do Wecl 


|4 Stormy Voyvtr 




The Burden Bearer* 



h4 Stormy Vi 



M«n«rlta of Mvtaro* Qralnser, Scboolmlatnu 



\ 



New VoluBU of 



HUTCHINSON'S SELECT N0VE1 



I? 



Vniform r4ilian, each valumt in 

LOTH THB TTRAMT 
QUBHH OF THB BUSHES 
THAULSSA 



Clearly aod well printed (ram i 

HUTCHINSON'S NEW 



hattdiomt ckith gill. 



K in Sta 

^H 148 Th 

^H lis He 



in The Great White Hand 

in The DoQTeTS Jewell 

In Smuhloe 

lis A Lire's AsBlie 

i» AimtPlilppe 

- Dr. LuttreU'iFlrat Patient... 

UO Ibde In Hia Imaee 

118 TheJeaten .. 

130 The Soared If usget 

i«a The Wood End 

m PaulEetrer 

IB FarErerandBTBr 

RaDarftUon 

\a I.DTS. the Tyrant 

IM Bvelrn'E Slonr 

Ul Her Graoea Secret ... 

m The Rose of Life - 

1Z7 The Rloh Huaband 

m BoableHameaa 

i» A Corner of the Wert 

143 Blr Charlea DuiTen ... 

141 Elddr 

in The One Who Looked On ... 

lU Whan Qreek Maeta Oreek — 

141 TheHanWhoWoa 

Ill TheOambler 

Ill A Bitter Debt 

The Silent Woman ... 

a The Qreateat Sift 

Ill EateofSateHaU.-. 

45 TheHoiueoriUddlee 

lit ASonotaad 

Ill The HooM of White Shadowa 

las ThaTallowTan 

in Unkedbrrate 

Stamoraw Farm 

n Queen of the Ruahea ... 

The White Caucewar ~ 

149 Heart U) Heart ~ 



Hpa. B&illU B«ynol«B 

1 printed (ram new type oo good pepc^^^H 

>N'S NEW 6d. NOV^H 

tand J. B. Muddcdi ^^M 

a ... _ Mbit CholTnaodcIa' ^^M 

tllne F. Frankfort Moon ^^1 

Mrs. J. ». Ruld«li ^^H 
TomOaUoD ^^H 

Patient RoaMN.CiPtr ^^H 

Cuy Thorns ^^^M 

"Rtu" ^H 



J. B. BuckiOM 
Jtrom* K. Jerome 
Ronnn Hnrrysl 



Anihon; Hope 

Bdith HcnHMta Fowt« 

Hary Cholmoedttar 

p. F. Moatrteor 

Jouph Hitton 

Mn. BAilUt R<rnolds 

Hn. KitheriiK CccU Ttaurttoo 

Annx S. Swmi 



Ellen ThorBotTott . 
DoniUica Gcfard 



B. I^ Firieoa 
Ricbard WtatUlet 
CbirlM Oarvlot 
Stanler WcyraaD 
Allui Rain* 
F. Prankfoft Meote 
Charin Oanrka 




HUTCHINSON 81 CO.'S 

NEW 6s. NOVELS 



Back in croion 9vo. cloth 



^ir Mairgaret 



By H. RIDBR HAQOARD 

Author of " Sfac," " King Solofflon'i Mlno." 



Ynih IS lUtutnUoni by T. B. SSI^LTON 



If Mr. Rider Hagi^rd'i new historical story. " Pair Margaret," carries 
the reader bocklo the stirring times ol Pcrdinand and Isabella and our 
own King Henry VII. Fair Margaret is a bewilohing English maid, 
whOK continued adventures in EnKland and Spain will excite the utmost 
UiMrest to the cad of the romance. There is plenty of Hghting and 

cadlb cBcapea on sea and land, and the whole booh is in the 

's most popular vein. 



\e Stumbling Block 

By JUSTUS MILES FORMAN 

Author ot "AOanlcaol Ucs." *IC. 



I This is »a uncommon story, told in an uncummon way, tt has an 
■duality of itsown. The story begins in a delightful little American 
, The hero, David, hni obtauied some recognition ui an author. 
him Bcparatcd from bis affinity, (or it is feared she will be a miUitone 
Ibrhitn. He weds die wrung woman, who becomes his Stumbling block. 
Rfld she knows it. David recognises In his old love the right male, 
Her attitude I* Bnc. and she helps him. The wife also rises to her best 

Eld tbc end leaves one with the toeling that David will ragain his 
vc in a (Md way. But rii« point of the story is that tbcy all riae 
IriaL 
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New 68. Novels 



I 



The Meirriage Lease 

The Story of a Social Experineot 



"The book is a j'eii d'espril. Mr. Frankfort Moore has written ■ 
pungent, Rnd, at tines, brilliaat utire on the fiction which pictures 
the bleisings of free unions, and the miseries of connubial boodagc. 
A delicate situation is handled with InBaite delicacy by this clcrar 
writer. The story is facetious, witty and daring, and should knock a« 
the head a good deal ot ttie neurotic nonsense that ctnaoatea bwa a 
certain type of tbe modern novel." — ScvtunoH. 

A Great Renunciation fl 

By Dr. HELEN BOURCHIBR ^H 

Author of "TbcRincc'* Rubiaa" ^^^ 

The K«ne ot this story is laid in an old ch&teau in Brittsny. 1( ta 
ooncerned with the mysterious doings of a party ot English and RusaiAn 
people who are theguests of the French owner ot the chlteau. Tbe 
mingling ot aationalities is most interesting in this group, which lltij[ht 
be a pleasiuT party, but is in reality met together for the purpose of 
•ecret and dangerous schemes. The very attractive and well.«tadied 
character ot the young Russian heroine. Otga Mitchersky, might be 
drawn from life, and is placed in effective contrast witb that of tbe 
English girl, ber cousin. There is a deep pathos in the renunciatioa gf 
love and happinua by one of tbe characters, which gives its titie to tbe 



The Ungovemed Moment 



In this entirely original and charming novel, the author has made a 
great advance on her book, "The Fulfilling of the Law," which was 
unusually well received. It grows in interest as it proceeds, it ringa 
true, and it reads well. Betty Kent has lilervuy aspirations. She is 
snubbed by Singleton, an editor, and is afterwards reduced to deaperstc 
straits. Knowing her stale, an unscrupulous man tries to bribe bet u 
disclose a secret conccrningSingleton'sBnonymouaaulhorshipof ccrlaln 
books, but at the last moment Betty itecldes thai the riv«r is better 
than betrayini; a trust. Slie is rescued by Singletoa, wbo thes««fter 
dominates her life. There is a distinctly mdividuat quskty abOM tJllB 
Story, and it rends like a bit of real lilbi 



New 6a. Novels 



A Strainge Land 






By PEUX RYARK 




ThU it not in any way an ordinary piece of Hction . 

y — fanciful, poetic, dainty, tvith n cbarm all its own, which will b« 
•appreciated by all lofcri of beautiful writing and attract BttenCion 
bacauac it containa new idea* with a bearing on philoiophical subjects 
In which the Inietttgent public is at prcscm much iaterested. It is a 
Hrange talc told inBnglish which has distinction and charm. Deoia 
Maine play* the violin superbly ; he travels far and wide — a lonely aoul. 
In Cambodia he fall* ill, and one day, walking by the tropic shore, he 
finds a boat, enters it, and drifts out to sea. He play* strange 
melodies, a mist arises, and with this he sails to find a wonderM 
country where beautiful music is dreaded, for it is fateful. Here Denis 
stays awhile with a hifihly developed peopl 
loss the fair girl he had found with them. 



f 



Vzdn Thing 

By aUV THORNB 

Author of " When LI wu Dirk.- " Mad* ID M 



I ImaM." Me- 



lt) this novel Mr. Guy Thome break* entirely new ground- 
touches a subject of national importance, in which almost everyone is 
intcrciled, thai of aport of various kinds, but more especially football 
and boxing. The position of sport to-day and its influence on character 
is dealt with, and the spiritual a* well a* the moral value of sp"-* '- 



The writer is fully qualified tor his tssk, hi* detcriplii 
snorting events are vivid and lold largely from personal experienci 



But first and foremost the author give* a really 
dramslic and ttirrinfi novel, full of interest and without the flavour of 
tract or pamphlet ; his incident* point the moral. It has an evcellcnl 

EUft, and the love interest — which is pivotal and not episodic — Is shared 
y a Society girl and a bonrtl-school mistress, and i* unusually strong. 
Of it* principal characters, one is an athlete, who makes sport hi* aim 
and end in blc, and whose career from beginning to end is traced with 
detail and realism ; another, an athlete who uses sport as a splcodld sniJ 
helpful thing. Two clasce* of society arc alao intvrwovcn In the 
iRtncadca of the plot— the young gladiator* of the ariatocracy fusing 
with Ihi low ctawt profeaaional. It i* coaHdentially antidpatcil that this 
book, on what is a duminatLDg foroe in modem Dh, will matM an 
immentdy wide appesL 



r 
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New 6s. Novels 



The Gold in the Gutter 



I 



I 
b 



I - 

^^H Baiven 



ncBtorydcscribestwosides of life ai seen by a young, a 
Radical Member of Parliament. The book, however, ia in no sense 
political. Ai ia all Mr. Garvice's talcs there is a strong vein of 
sentiment, aad it is hard to >ay whose fortunes are the moM 
interesting to Follow — those of I^dy Bdiih Chesterteigh sad the 
aristocratic circle to which Clive Harvey belongs by birth, or those 
of Mina and her humble friends : the Gold in the Gutter, to whotn be 
is led by his democratic sympathies. The struggle between the two 
girls for the love of Clive Harvey ia of absorbing interest ; and the 
sayings of Tibby. the quaint cockney, are slmorit Dickensiaa in tbeir 
humour and fidelity to life. 



Stolen Bzuuvs 



I 



The scenes of this story are laid in Yorkshire. Pnuiccs Uvem t 
her InvHtid widowed mother in a cottage, but she is well bred a 
faither's side. There is something of the Puritan and somelhlng ol 
poet in her. She is wanted by more than one man, but Selby « 
sacrifice his soul to win her. He is clever, passionate, and masterful, 
beniiing the will of every man to his. SeJby uses all his power to 
force Prances to engage herself to him, and her mother is on faia aide i 
but she firmly refuses. Then at church she hears the banns of their 
marriage read. She is furious and seeks the Vicar, who brings about 
an understanding, and Prances in the end submits. Tbeir roarried lite 
is a misery, for Selby tries to " break her in." Ultimately, after ttui 
has left him and he realises what be has lost, comes a recoacIT' 



A NEW VOLUME OP 

Irish Neighbours 



A new series of Irish stories 
life, whose bscinating 
BQivervkl reputation. 




New 6s. Novels 



Superfluous Sisters 



J readable alory in Mis* Everett-Green's best ve 

of the EiBler* are drawn in a natural and convincing 

^y. who gets into trouble, but who manages to come out of her 

^-Otiultiet successful ly, is perhaps the most intereitini; of the four 

iblcra, Bllhoufth she and Lady Eileen really share the honours In ' 

4ghtly written slury. 



Judy— and the Philosophers 



I novel deals with a little comedy of courtshin and young 

ccrns the doings of a very young couple indeed — vcrj' poor 

mnd very recklessly in love— who are the vklims of a plot between two 

KMcrly curmudgeons, their guardians. The elderly ones have been 

^^Mppointed in u>ve and in matrimony years before, and they determine 

St. the better to prove their theory that love and matrimony art the 

calcst mistakes pouible in a badly arranged world, these young 

'a shall go through the mill ihemselves. and ahall emerge (rom n 

. i end as soured and scared os ore these men o( a bitter experience. 

w they SCI about it, and how in the most natural way the lover* turn 

' ' • upon tfaem, the story unfolda. 



Feuiuela 



Mr. Bufgin'srccent books have been English ones. but. In obedience 

bs rtqoest of the admirers of hii "Pour Comers" aeries, he has 

written a stonr ihowing the effect of heredity on a young Canadian who 

a bobicant by the mother's side. The young man becomes a nrcsby- 

in minister, and his first charge is opposite his mother's beloved 

ige, the L'Ange Guordiennc of his dreams. Step by step, llie call 

the blood reschea him, and then he meets " Panuela," the beautiful 

ibllantgirl, who is called after a little Canadian bird, "Fan-u-c-la,"an4 

|[railuall^ leads him through a very beautiful love story to " the wlut»> 

wallul city, the city of L'Angu Ouardicnne." 

3> 
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New 6a- Novels 



Baoul, Gentleman of Fortune 



I 



Tbla is a story ot character and adventure. lis hero i* a French 
bd bred bv an Italian mercenary in the Duke of Alva's wars with 
Holland. He has hi* part to play in manyof the great movemeais of that 
hntous struggle. In the relief o( Leydcn. ^ the drowaingof the 
countryside, in the aasastiaation ot William the Silent, and in Parma'* 
great siege of Antwerp. Raoul bad his share. But the book, which is 
based on his autotrif^raphy, ta also much concerned to display bis 
character, and outside the bounds ot history, ia adveotures fantastic, 
grim, and huniorous we Bad bim revealing bimsetF as a good deal leu 
(ban a saint, but a very human man with a highly individual ogtlo ok M 
life. '■^" 



ytttlo^^t 



Under the Thatch 

By ALLGN RAINB 

Authof of ~ A Wiiifa Slngtr.-' " Tom Sails.- sto. 
The tubjeot ot Allen Raine's new novel is (ounded o 
real life that has come under the author's notice. The book differs fr 
its predecessors in that its scene is not taidi on the coast, but that it deals 
witn the life of a quiet woodland valley. The action of tre story takes 
place partly under 'the thatch of a rustic niill and partly in an old country 
bouse, where the heroine, impelled by deep pity tor h«r mother, commits 
a crime which afterwards brings into her life the inevitable eonsequenees 
o( a wrong action, even though unintentionally and almost uncooadoaaly 
commiited. _ 

Whosoever Loveth fl 

Being the Secret of a Lady's Mald^H 
By Wm. Le QUEUX 

Author ol " The Uadcr atcntan." " Tb* Oambttn." ato. 

'■ As was to be expected from bit former exploits in Action. Mr. 
William Le Queux has no sooner opetted bis new work than he has 
plunged the reader into a profound mystery . . . Light, terse, and 
pointed in its dialogue, and clever in the presentation and maniputation 
ol the conventional melodramatic types of character, th« book easily 
fascinates by the steady intensity of its ever varied, aver Culi 
action. It is as good as anything its author has done, ami la 
b« widely read."-— Scotcnfon, 



il.R PowUr. PfMar. HaotMds, 
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